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TO  HER  GRACE  THE 

DUCHESS  OF  MONTAGUE. 

MADAM, 

THIS  tragedy,  which  I  do  myself  the  honour  to 
dedicate  to  your  Grace,  is  formed  upon  an  original, 
which  passes  for  the  most  finished  piece,  in  this  kind 
of  writing,  that  has  ever  been  produced  in  the  French 
language.  The  principal  action  and  main  distress  of 
the  play  is  of  such  a  nature,  as  seems  more  imme- 
diately to  claim  the  patronage  of  a  lady  :  and  when 
I  consider  the  great  and  shining  characters  of  anti- 
quity that  are  celebrated  in  it,  I  am  naturally  directed 
to  inscribe  it  to  a  person,  whose  illustrious  father 
has,  by  a  long  series  of  glorious  actions  (for  the 
service  of  his  country,  and  in  defence  of  the  liber- 
ties of  Europe),  not  only  surpassed  the  generals  of 
his  own  time,  but  equalled  the  greatest  heroes  of 
former  ages.  The  name  of  Hector  could  not  be 
more  terrible  among  the  Greeks,  than  that  of  the 
Duke  of  Marl  borough  has  been  to  the  French. 

The  refined  taste  you  are  known  to  have  in  all 

entertainments  for  the  diversion  of  the  public,  and 

the  peculiar  life  and  ornament  your  presence  gives  to 

all  assemblies,  was  no  small  motive  to  determine  me 
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IV  DEDICATION. 

in  the  choice  of  my  patroness.  The  charms  that 
shine  out  in  the  person  of  your  Grace,  may  con- 
vince every  one  that  there  is  nothing  unnatural  in 
the  power  which  is  ascribed  to  the  beauty  of  An- 
dromache. 

The  strict  regard  I  have  had  to  decency  and  good 
manners  throughout  this  work,  is  the  greatest  merit 
I  pretend  to  plead  in  favour  of  my  presumption ; 
and  is,  I  am  sensible,  the  only  argument  that 
can  recommend  it  most  effectually  to  your  protec- 
tion. 

J  am,  with  the  greatest  respect, 

Madam, 
Your  Grace's  most  humble 

and  most  obedient  servant, 

AMBROSE  PHILIPS. 


PREFACE. 

IN  all  the  works  of  genius  and  invention,  whether 
in  verse  or  prose,  there  are  in  general  but  three  man- 
ners of  style;  the  one  sublime  and  full  of  majesty; 
the  other  simple,  natural,  and  easy;  and  the  third 
swelling,  forced,  and  unnatural.  An  injudicious  af- 
fectation and  sublimity  is  what  has  betrayed  a  great 
many  authors  into  the  latter  ;  not  considering  that 
real  greatness  in  writing,  as  well  as  in  manners,  con- 
sists in  an  unaffected  simplicity.  The  true  sublime 
does  not  lie  in  strained  metaphors  and  the  pomp  of 
words,  but  rises  out  of  noble  sentiments  and  strong 
images  of  nature;  which  will  always  appear  the  more 
conspicuous,  when  the  language  does  not  swell  to 
hide  and  overshadow  them. 

These  are  the  considerations  that  have  induced  me  to 
write  this  tragedy  in  a  style  very  different  from  what 
has  been  usually  practised  amongst  us  in  poems  of  this 
nature.  I  have  had  the  advantage  to  copv  after  a  very 
great  master,  whose  writings  are  deservedly  admired 
in  all  parts  of  Europe,  and  whose  excellencies  are  too 
well  known  to  the  men  of  letters  in  this  nation,  10 
stand  in  need  of  any  farther  discovery  of  them  here. 
If  1  have  been  able  to  keep  up  to  the  beauties  of 
Monsieur  Racine  in  my  attempts,  and  to  do  him  no 
prejudice  in  the  liberties  1  have  taken  frequently  to 
vary  from  so  great  a  poet,  I  shall  have  no  reason  to  be 
dissatisfied  with  the  labour  it  has  cost  me  to  bring  the 
completest  of  his  works  upon  the  English  stage. 

I  shall  trouble  my  reader  no  farther  than  to  give  him 
some  short  hints  relating  to  this  play,  from  the  preface 
of  the  French  author.  The  following  lines  of  Virgil 
mark  out  the  scene,  the  action,  and  the  four  principal 
actors  in  this  tragedy,  together  with  their  distinct  cha- 
racters ;  excepting  that  of  Hermione,  whose  rage  and 
jealousy  is  sufficiently  painted  in  the  Andromache  of 
Euripides. 

Litloraque  Epiri  le^imits,  ponuque  sulimus 

Chaonio,  et  celsam  Butkroti  ascendimusurbern — 
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VI  PREFACE. 

Solemnes  turn  forte  dapes,  el  tristia  dona 
Libabat  cineri  Andromache,  manesque  vocabat 
Hector  eum  ad  tumulum,  viridi  quern  cespiteinanem, 
JSt  geminas,  causam  lacrymis,  sacraverat  aras — 
Dejecit  vultum,  et  dcmissa  voce  locuta  est : 
Ofelix  una  ante  alias  Priameia  virgo, 
Hostilem  ad  tumulum,  Trojce  sub  mcenibus  altis 
Jussa  mori  !  quce  sortitus  non  pertulit  ullos, 
Necvictoris  heri  tetigit  capliva  culile. 
Nos  patria  incensa,  diversa  per  cequora  vectce, 
Stirpis  Achillece  fastus,  juvenemque  superbumy 
Servitio  enixce  tulimus,  qui  deinde  secutus 
Ledceam  IIermwnem>  Lacedcemoniosque  hymenceos: 
Ast  ilium  ereptce  magnoinflammatus  amore 
Conjugis,  et  scelerum  Furiis  agitatus  Orestes 
Excipit  incautum  palriasnus  obtruncat  ad  aras. 

VIRG.  J£N.  Lib.  III. 

The  great  concern  of  Andromache,  in  the  Greek 
poet,  is  for  the  life  of  Molossus,  a  son  she  had  by 
Pyrrhus.  But  it  is  more  conformable  to  ihe  general 
notion  we  form  of  that  princess,  at  this  great  distance 
of  time,  to  represent  her  as  the  disconsolate  widow  of 
Hector,  and  to  suppose  her  the  mother  only  of  Asty- 
anax.  Considered  in  this  light,  no  doubt,  she  moves 
our  compassion  much  more  effectually,  than  she  could 
be  imagined  to  do  in  any  distress  for  a  son  by  a  second 
husband. 

In  order  to  bring  about  this  beautiful  incident,  so 
necessary  to  heighten  in  Andromache  the  character  of 
a  tender  mother,  an  affectionate  wife,  and  a  widow 
full  of  veneration  for  the  memory  of  her  deceased  hus- 
band, the  life  of  Astyanax  is  indeed  a  little  prolonged 
beyond  the  term  fixed  to  it  by  the  general  consent  of 
the  ancient  authors.  But  so  long  as  there  is  nothing 
improbable  in  the  supposition,  a  judicious  critic  will 
always  be  pleased  when  he  finds  a  matter  of  fact  (es- 
pecially bo  far  removed  in  the  dark  and  fabulous  ages) 
falsified,  for  the  embellishment  of  a  whole  poem. 


LIFE  OF  AMBROSE  PHILIPS. 

OF  the  birth  or  early  part  of  the  life  of  Ambrose 
Philips  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  any  account.  His 
academical  education  he  received  at  St.  John's  College 
in  Cambridge,  where  he  first  solicited  the  notice  of 
the  world  by  some  English  verses,  in  the  Collection 
published  by  the  university  on  the  death  of  Queen 
Mary. 

From  this  time,  how  he  was  employed,  or  in  what 
station  he  passed  his  life,  is  not  yet  discovered.  He 
must  have  published  his  Pastorals  before  the  year  1708, 
because  they  are  evidently  prior  to  those  of  Pope. 

He  afterwards  U709)  addressed  to  the  universal  pa- 
tron, the  Duke  of  Dorset,  a  Poetical  Letter  from 
Copenhagen,  which  was  published  in  the  Tatler,  and 
is  by  Pope  in  one  of  his  first  Letters  mentioned  with 
high  praise,  as  the  production  of  a  man  "  who  could 
write  very  nobly." 

Philips  was  a  zealous  Whig,  and  therefore  easily 
found  access  to  Addison  and  Steele;  but  his  ardour 
seems  not  to  have  procured  him  any  thing  more  than 
kind  words  ;  since  he  was  reduced  to  translate  the 
Persian  Tales  for  Tonson,  for  which  he  was  after- 
wards reproached,  with  this  addition  of  contempt, 
that  he  worked  for  half-a-crown.  The  book  is  divided 
into  many  sections,  for  each  of  which  if  he  received 
half-a-crown,  his  reward,  as  writers  then  were  paid, 
was  very  liberal ;  but  half-a-crown  had  a  mean  sound. 

He  was  employed  in  promoting  the  principles  of 
his  party,  by  epitomising  Hacket's  Life  of  Archbishop 
Williams.  The  original  book  is  written  with  such 
depravity  of  genius,  such  mixture  of  the  fop  and  pe- 
dant, as  has  not  often  appeared^  The  epitome  is 
free  enough  from  affectation,  but  has  little  spirit  or 
vigour. 

In  1712  he  brought  upon  the  stage  the  Distrest 
Mother,  almost  a  translation  of  Racine's  Andromaquc. 
Such  a  work  requires  no  uncommon  powers  >  but  the 
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friends  of  Philips  exerted  every  art  to  promote  hi* 
interest.  Before  the  appearance  of  the  play  a  whole 
Spectator,  none  indeed  of  the  best,  was  devoted  to 
its  praise  ;  while  it  yet  continued  to  he  acted,  another 
Spectator  was  written,  to  tell  what  impression  it  made 
upon  Sir  Roger ;  and  on  the  first  night  a  select  audi- 
ence, says  Pope,  was  called  together  to  applaud  it. 

It  was  concluded  with  the  most  successful  epilogue 
that  was  ever  yet  spoken  on  the  English  theatre.  The 
three  first  nights  it  was  recited  twice  ;  and  not  only 
continued  to  be  demanded  through  the  run,  as  it  is 
termed,  of  the  play,  hut  whenever  it  is  recalled  to  the 
stage  (where,  by  peculiar  fortune,  though  a  copy  from 
the  French,  it  yet  keeps  its  place),  the  epilogue  is  still 
expected,  and  is  still  spoken. 

The  propriety  of  epilogues  in  general,  and  conse- 
quently of  this,  was  questioned  by  a  correspondent  of 
the  Spectator,  whose  letter  was  undoubtedly  admitted 
for  the  sake  of  the  answer,  which  30011'  followed, 
written  with  much  zeal  and  acrimony.  The  attack 
and  the  defence  equally  contributed  to  stimulate  curi- 
osity and  continue  attention.  It  may  be  discovered 
in  the  defence,  that  Prior's  epilogue  to  Phaedra  had 
a  little  excited  jealousv  ;  and  something  of  Prior's 
plan  may  be  discovered  in  the  performance  of  his 
rival. 

Of  this  distinguished  epilogue  the  reputed  author 
was  the  wretched  Budget,  whom  Addison  used  to 
denominate  "  the  man  who  calls  me  cousin  ;"  and 
when  he  was  asked  how  such  a  silly  fellow  could 
write  so  well,  replied,  "  The  epilogue  was  quite  an- 
"  other  thing  when  I  saw  it  first."  It  was  known  in 
Tonson's  family,  and  told  to  Garrick,  that  Addison 
was  himself  the  author  of  it,  and  that  when  it  had 
been  at  first  printed  with  his  name,  he  came  early  in 
the  morning,  before  ihe  copies  were  distributed,  and 
ordered  it  to  be  given  to  Budgel,  that  it  might  add 
weight  to  the  solicitation  which  he  was  then  making 
for  a  place. 
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Philips  was  now  high  in  the  ranks  of  literature. 
His  play  was  applauded  ;  his  translations  from  Sappho 
had  been  published  in  the  Spectator;  he  was  an  im- 
portant and  distinguished  associate  of  clubs  witty  and 
political;  and  nothing  was  wanting  to  his  happiness, 
but  that  he  should  be  sure  of  its  continuance. 

The  work  which  had  procured  him  the  first  notice 
from  the  public  was  his  six  Pastorals,  which,  flatter- 
ing the  imagination  with  Arcadian  scenes,  probably 
found  many  readers,  and  might  have  long  passed  as  a 
pleasing  amusement,  had  they  not  been  unhappily 
too  much  commended. 

The  rustic  poems  of  Theocritus  were  so  highly  va- 
lued by  the  Greeks  and  Romany,  that  they  attracted 
the  imitation  of  Virgil,  whose  eclogues  seem  to  have 
been  considered  as  precluding  all  attempts  of  the  same 
kind;  for  no  shepherds  were  taught  to  sing  by  any 
succeeding  poet,  till  Nemesian  and  Calphurnius  ven- 
tured their  feeble  efforts  in  the  lower  age  of  Latin 
literature. 

At  the  revival  of  learning  in  Italy,  it  was  soon  dis- 
covered that  a  dialogue  of  imaginary  swaini  might  he 
composed  with  little  difficulty;  because  the  conversa- 
tion of  shepherds  excludes  profound  or  refined  senti- 
ment ;  and,  for  images  and  descriptions,  Satyrs  and 
Fauns,  and  Naiads  and  Dryads,  were  always  within 
call;  and  woods  and  meado'ws,  and  hills  and  rivers, 
supplied  variety  of  matter;  which,  having  a  natural 
power  to  sooth  the  mind,  did  not  quickly  cloy  it. 

Petrarch  entertained  the  learned  men  of  his  age 
with  the  novelty  of  modern  Pastorals  in  Latin.  Being 
not  ignorant  of  Geeek,  and  finding  nothing  in  the 
word  Eclogue  of  rural  meaning,  he  supposed  it  to  be 
corrupted  by  the  copiers,  and  therefore  called  his  own 
productions  JEglogues,  by  which  he  meant  to  express 
the  talk  of  goat-herds,  though  it  will  mean  only  the 
talk  of  goats.  This  new  name  was  adopted  by  subse- 
quent writers,  and  amongst  others  by  our  Spenser. 

More  than  a  century  afterwards  (1498),  Mantuan 
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published  his  Bucolicks  with  such  success,  that  they 
were  sonti  dignified  by  Bad i us  will)  a  comment,  and, 
as  Scaliger  complained,  received  into  schools,  and 
taught  as  classical ;  his  complaint  was  vain,  and  the 
practice,  however  injudicious,  spread  far  and  conti- 
nued long.  Mantuan  xvas  read,  at  least  in  some  of 
the  inferior  schools  of  this  kingdom,  to  the  begin- 
ning of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  speakers  of 
Mantuan  carried  their  disquisitions  beyond  the  coun- 
try, to  censure  the  corruptions  of  the  church;  and 
from  him  Spenser  learned  to  employ  his  swains  on 
topics  of  controversy. 

The  Italians  soon  transferred  pastoral  poetry  into 
their  own  language :  Saunazaro  wrote  Arcadia  in  prose 
and  verse;  Tasso  and  Guarini  wrote  Favole  Boscha- 
reccie,  or  sylvan  dramas  ;  and  all  nations  of  Europe 
filled  volumes  with  Thyrsis  and  Damon,  and  Thestylis 
and  Phyllis. 

Philips  thinks  it  "  somewhat  strange  to  conceive 
"  how,  in  an  age  so  addicted  to  the  Muses,  pastoral 
*'  poetry  never  comes  to  be  so  much  as  thought  upon." 
His  wonder  seems  very  unseasonable  ;  there  had  ne- 
ver, from  the  time  of  Spenser,  wanted  writers  to  talk 
occasionally  of  Arcadia  and  Strephon;  and  half  the 
book,  in  which  he  first  tried  his  powers,  consists  of 
Dialogues  on  Queen  Mary's  death,  between  Tityrits 
and  Corydon,  or  Mopsus  and  Menalcas.  A  series  or 
book  of  pastorals,  however,  1  know  not  that  any  one 
had  then  lately  published. 

Not  long  afterwards  Pope  made  the  first  display  of 
his  powers.in  four  pastorals,  written  in  a  very  different 
form.  Philips  had  taken  Spenser,  and  Pope  took 
Virgil  for  his  pattern.  Philips  endeavoured  to  be  na- 
tural, Pope  laboured  to  be  elegant. 

Philips  was  now  favoured  byAddison,  and  by  Ad- 
dison's  companions,  who  were  very  willing  to  push 
him  into  reputation.  The  Guardian  gave  an  account 
of  Pastoral,  partly  critical,  and  partly  historical ;  in 
which,  when  the  merits  of  the  moderns  is  compared^ 
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Tasso  and  Guarini  are  censured  for  remote  thoughts 
and  unnatural  refinements ;  and,  upon  the  whole, 
the  Italians  and  French  are  all  excluded  from  rural 
poetry,  and  the  pipe  of  the  pastoral  Muse  is  trans- 
mitted by  lawful  inheritance  from  Theocritus  to 
Virgil,  from  Virgil  to  Spenser,  and  from  Spenser  to 
Philips. 

With  this  inauguration  of  Philips,  his  rival  Pope 
was  not  much  delighted  ;  he  therefore  drew  a  compa- 
rison of  Philips'*  performance  with  his  own,  in  which, 
with  an  unexampled  an  I  unequalled  artifice  of  irony, 
though  he  has  himself  always  the  advantage,  he  gives 
the  preference  to  Philips.  The  design  of  aggrandising 
himself  he  disguised  with  such  dexterity,  that  though 
Addison  discovered  it,  Steele  was  deceived,  and  was 
afraid  of  displeasing  Pope  by  publishing  his  paper. 
Published  however  it  was,  (Guard.  40.)  and  from  that 
time  Pope  and  Philips  lived  in  a  perpetual  reciproca- 
tion of  malevolence. 

In  poetical  powers,  of  either  praise  or  satire,  there 
•was  no  proportion  between  the  combatants  ;  but  Phi- 
lips, though  he  could  not  prevail  by  wit,  hoped  to 
hurt  Pope  with  another  weapon,  and  charged  him,  as 
Pope  thought,  with  Addison's  approbation,  as  dis- 
affected to  the  government. 

Even  with  this  he  was>  not  satisfied;  for,  indeed, 
there  is  no  appearance  that  any  regard  was  paid  to  his 
clamours.  He  proceeded  to  grosser  insults,  and  hung 
up  a  rod  at  Button's,  with  which  he  threatened  to 
chastise  Pope,  who  appears  to  have  been  extremely 
exasperated  ;  for  in  the  first  edition  of  his  Letters  he 
calls  Philips  rascal,  and  in  the  last  still  charges  him 
with  detaining  in  his  hands  the  subscriptions  for  Ho- 
mer delivered  to  him  by  the  Hanover  Club. 

I  suppose  it  was  never  suspected  that  he  meant  to 
appropriate  the  money  ;  he  only  delayed,  and  with 
sufficient  meanness,  thegratification  of  him  by  whose 
prosperity  he  was  pained. 

Men  sometimes  suffer  by   injudicious  kindness ; 
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Philips  became  ridiculous,  without  his  own  fault,  by 
the  absurd  admiration  of  his  friends,  who  decorated 
him  with  honorary  garlands,  which  the  first  breath 
of  contradiction  blasted. 

When,  upon  the  succession  of  the  House  of  Hano- 
ver, every  YVhig  expected  to  be  happy,  Philips  seems 
to  have  obtained  too  little  notice  ;  he  caught  few  drops 
of  the  golden  shower,  though  he  did  not  omit  what 
flattery  could  perform.  He  was  only  made  a  com- 
missioner of  the  lottery  (1717),  and,  what  di-d  not 
much  elevate  his  character,  a  justice  of  the  peace. 

The  success  of  his  first  play  must  naturally  dispose 
him  to  turn  his  hopes  towards  the  stage  :  he  did  not, 
however,  soon  commit  himself  to  the  mercy  of  an  an-  . 
dience,  but  contented  himself  with  the  fame  already 
acquired,  till,  after  nine  years,  he  produced  (1721) 
The  Briton,  a  tragedy  which,  whatever  was  its  recep- 
tion, is  now  neglected  ;  though  one  of  the  scenes,  be- 
tween Vanoc  the  British  prince,  and  Valens  the  Ro- 
man general,  is  confessed  to  be  written  with  great 
dramatic  skill,  animated  by  spirit  truly  poetical. 

He  had  not  been  idle  though  he  had  been  silent ; 
for  he  exhibited  another  tragedy  the  same  year,  on 
the  story  of  Humphry  Duke  of  Gloucester.  This  tra- 
gedy is  only  remembered  by  its  title. 

His  happiest  undertaking  was  of  a  paper  called  The 
Freethinker,  in  conjunction  with  associates,  of  whom 
one  was  Dr.  Boulter,  who,  then  only  minister  of  a 
parish  in  Southwark,  was  of  so  much  consequence  to 
the  government,  that  he  was  made  first  bishop  of 
Bristol,  and  afterwards  primate  of  Ireland,  where  his 
piety  and  his  charity  will  be  long  honoured. 

It  may  easily  be  imagined  that  what  was  printed 
under  the  direction  of  Boulticr,  would  have  nothing 
in  it  indecent  or  licentious  ;  its  title  is  to  be  under- 
stood as  implying  only  freedom  from  unreasonable 
prejudice.  It  has  been  reprinted  in  volumes,  but  is 
little  read,  nor  can  impartial  criticism  recommend  it 
as  worthy  of  revival. 
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Bonltier  was  not  well  qualified  to  write  diurnal 
essays  ;  but  he  knew  how  to  practise  the  liberality  of 
greatness,  and  the  fidelity  of  friendship.  When  he 
was  advanced  to  the  height  of  ecclesiastical  dignity, 
he  did  not  forget  the  companion  of  his  labours. 
Knowing  Philips  to  be  slenderly  supported,  he  took 
him  to  Ireland,  as  partaker  of  his  fortune  ;  and  mak- 
ing him  his  secretary,  added  such  preferments,  as  en- 
ailed  him  to  represent  the  county  of  Armagh  in  the 
Irish  parliament. 

In  December,  1720,  he  was  made  secretary  to  the 
Lord  Chancellor  ;  and  in  August,  1733,  became  judge 
of  the  Prerogative  Court. 

After  the  death  of  his  patron  he  continued  some 
years  in  Ireland  ;  but  at  last,  longing,  as  it  seems,  for 
his  native  country,  he  returned  (1748)  to  London, 
having  doubtless  survived  most  of  his  friends  and  ene- 
mies, and  among  them  his  dreaded  antagonist  Pope. 
He  found  however  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  still  living, 
and  to  him  he  dedicated  his  poems  collected  into  a 
volume. 

Having  purchased  an  annuity  of  four  hundred 
pounds,  he  now  certainly  hoped  to  pass  some  years 
of  life  in  plenty  and  tranquillity ;  but  his  hope  de- 
ceived him  :  he  was  struck  with  a  palsy,  and  died 
June  18,  1749,  in  his  seventy-eighth  year. 

Of  his  personal  character  all  that  1  have  heard  is, 
that  he  was  eminent  for  bravery  and  skill  in  the  sword, 
and  that  in  conversation  he  was  solemn  and  pompous. 
He  had  great  sensibility  of  censure,  if  judgment  may 
be  made  by  a  single  story  which  I  heard  long  ago  from 
Mr.  Ing,  a  gentleman  of  great  eminence  in  Stafford- 
shire. "  Philips,"  said  he,  "  was  once  at  table,  when 
"  1  asked  him,  How  came  thy  king  of  Epirus  to  drive 
"  oxen,  and  to  say,  I'm  goaded  on  ly  love?  After 
"  which  question  he  never  spoke  again." 

Of  the  Distrest  Mother  not  much  is  pretended  to 
be  his  own,  and  therefore  it  is  no  subject  of  criti- 
cism :  his  other  two  tragedies,  I  believe,  are  not  below 
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mediocrity,  nor  above  it.  Among  the  poems  com- 
prised in  the  late  collection,  the  Letter  from  Denmark 
may  be  justly  praised;  the  pastorals,  which  by  the 
writer  of  the  Guardian  were  ranked  as  one  of  the  four 
genuine  productions  of  the  rustic  Muse,  cannot  surely 
be  despicable.  That  they  exhibit  a  mode  of  life  which, 
does  not  exist,  nor  ever  existed,  is  not  to  be  objected; 
the  supposition  of  such  a  state  is  allowed  to  pastoral. 
In  his  other  poems  he  cannot  be  denied  the  praise  of 
lines  sometimes  elegant;  but  he  has  seldom  much 
force,  or  much  comprehension.  The  pieces  that  please 
best  are  those  which,  from  Pope  and  Pope's  adherents, 
procured  him  the  name  of  Namoy  Pamby,  the  poems 
of  short  lines,  by  whieh  he  paid  his  court  to  all  ages 
and  characters,  from  Walpole  the  "  steerer  of  the 
"  realm,"  to  Miss  Pulteney  in  the  nursery.  The 
numbers  are  smooth  and  spritely,  and  the  diction  is 
seldom  faulty.  They  are  not  loaded  with  much 
thought,  yet  if  they  had  been  written  by  Addison 
they  would  have  had  admirers :  little  things  are  not 
valued  but  when  they  are  done  by  those  who  can  do 
greater. 

In  his  translations  from  Pindar  he  found  the  art  of 
reaching  all  the  obscurity  of  the  Theban  bard,  how- 
ever he  may  fall  below  his  sublimity  ;  he  will  be  al- 
lowed, if  he  has  less  fire,  to  have  more  smoke. 

He  has  added  nothing  to  English  poetry,  yet  at 
least  half  his  book  deserves  to  be  read  :  perhaps  he 
valued  most  himself  that  part,  which  the  critic  would 
reject. 

His  dramatic  pieces  are  as  follow: 

1.  The  Distrest  Mother.     A  Tragedy.  4to.    1712. 

2.  The  Briton.    A  Tragedy.  8vo.    1722. 

3.  Humphry  Duke  of  Gloucester.    A  Tragedy.  8vo. 
1723. 


CRITIQUE 

ON    THE 

DISTREST  MOTHER. 

AS  I  never  read  a  line  of  Racine's  writing,  and  pro- 
bably never  shall,  I  cannot  be  the  proper  person  to 
criticize  this  play,  which  professes  to  be  a  translation 
from  that  celebrated  poet.  I  take  it  for  granted,  that 
Mr.  Addison  had  some  motives  very  different  from 
sincerity  of  opinion,  for  the  encomiums  which  he 
passed,  or  rather  caused  to  be  passed,  upon  this  Angli- 
cized French  tragedy.  They  are  said  to  have  been 
pointed  at  Pope ;  it  may  be  so  :  but  for  this  1  have  no 
particular  authority  ;  and  if  it  was  so,  Addison  only 
disgraced  his  judgment;  for  it  would  have  been  re- 
quired of  Ambrose  Philips,  to  have  furnished  his  pa- 
tron with  specimens  of  poetry  infinitely  superior  to 
this  of  the  Distrest  Mother,  before  the  translator  of 
Racine  could  have  entered  into  competition  with  the 
translator  of  Homer.  Sir  Richard  Steele,  in  his  Spec- 
tator, No.  290,  very  ingeniously  contrives  to  inspire 
the  public  with  very  high  expectations  of  this  tragedy 
whilst  it  was  yet  in  rehearsal.  He  says,  he  was  pre- 
sent at  the  reading,  and  that  "  it  was  a  most  exquisite 
"  pleasure  to  him,  to  observe  real  tears  drop  from  the 
"  eyes  of  those  who  had  long  made  it  their  profes- 
"  sion  to  dissemble  affliction;  and  that  the  player 
"  who  read,  frequently  threw  down  the  book,  until 
"  he  had  given  vent  to  the  humanity  which  rose  in 
"  him  at  some  irresistible  touches  of  the  imagined 
"  sorrow,"  He  also  annexes  a  supposed  letter  from 
Mr.  George  Powell,  who  was  to  play  the  part  of 
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Orestes,  interceding  with  the  public  for  their  patience 
if  he  is  stopped  in  the  recitation  of  his  part  through 
the  excess  of  sensibility.  If  Sir  Richard  was  really 
at  the  reading  of  this  play,  I  should  think  it  very 
likely  that  Mr.  Powell  was  the  reader,  and  conclude 
he  was  a  very  good  actor  o(I  the  stage  as  well  as  on  it. 
A  great  many  fine  things  are  said,  all  tending  to  puff 
Mr.  Ambrose  Philips's  performance,  but  not  one 
word  is  dropped  with  respect  to  the  French  play  from 
which  it  is  translated.  If  Sir  Richard  Steele  was 
present  at  the  reading  of  the  first  scene  that  opens 
this  translation,  and  heard  the  mawkish  effeminate 
greeting  betwixt  Orestes  and  Pylades,  I  must  wonder 
how  his  judgment  could  digest  such  flimsy  stuff  as 
the  following  : —  • 

"  O  Pv'ades,  what's  life  without  a  friend 
"  At  sig;ht  of  thee  my  gloomy  soul  cheers  up, 
"  My  h-ipes  revive,  and  gladness  dawns  within  me. 
"  After  an  absence  of  six  tedious  moons, 
"  Ho>v  could  I  hope  to  find  my  Pylades, 
"  My  joy,  my  comfort,  on  this  fatal  shore  ?" 
Who  would   not  suppose   this  was    language  more 
adapted  to  the  ecstacy  of  a  boarding-school  Miss  upon 
meeting  her  playfellow,  than  to  the  son  of  Agamem- 
non upon   encountering  his  friend  in  the  court  of 
Pyrrhus,  where  he  comes  "  the  sworn  ambasador" 
from    the   assembled   princes  of  Greece,  "  to  speak 
"  their  jealousies,"  and  claim  the  surrender  of  Asty- 
anax,  the  son  of  Hector  ?     Could  Sir  Richard  Steele 
be  serious,  when   he  says,  "  the  style  of  this  play  is 
f(  such  as  becomes  those  of  the  first  education,  and 
* '  the  sentiments  worthy  those  of  the  highest  figure  ?" 
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I  think  Will  Honeycomb  shewed  himself  much  the 
better  critic  of  the  two,  and  not  less  the  transla- 
tor's friend,  when  "  he  recommended  to  the  players 
"  to  be  very  careful  in  their  scenes,  and,  above  all 
"  things,  that  every  part  should  be  perfectly  new 
"  dressed." 

As  for  the  plot  of  this  play,  it  may  be  very  well 
contrived  for  the  French  stage ;  I  have  no  remarks  to 
make  upon  a  foreign  author  of  great  celebrity,  to 
whose  works  I  am  a  perfect  stranger,  and  whose  na- 
tional drama  is  founded  upon  models  very  different 
from  ours.  The  characters  also  may  be  extremely 
well  suited  to  the  Parisian  stage  ;  they  are  rather  cold 
upon  ours.  If  it  was  in  any  respect  my  business  to 
pronounce  upon  them,  I  should  be  disposed  to  give 
the  preference  to  Hermione.  1  certainly  could  not 
agree  with  Mr.  George  Powell,  in  being  so  deeply 
penetrated  by  the  ravings  of  Orestes ;  and  if  I  did 
*'  throw  down  the  book,"  whilst  1  was  reading  it,  it 
would  be  for  other  purposes  than  to  dry  my  tears. 

Andromache's  character  seems  to  me  rather  myste- 
rious. Perhaps  the  epilogue-writer  was  in  the  secret. 
The  interest  does  not  reach  me,  and  of  the  diction  I 
can  form  no  judgment ;  it  may  be  a  fair  translation, 
which  is  what  it  professes  itself  to  be  :  but  making  a 
translation  is  not  writing  a  play. 

C. 


B  3 


PROLOGUE. 

WRITTEN    BY    MR.  STEELE. 

SINCE  fancy  by  itself  is  loose  and  vain, 
The  ivise,  by  rules,  that  airy  power  restrain: 
They  think  those  writers  mad,  who  at  Iheir  ease 
Convey  this  house  and  audience  where  they  please: 
Who  Nature's  stated  distances  confound, 
And  make  this  spot  all  soils  the  sun  goes  round . 
'Tis  nothing  when  afancy'd  scene's  in  view, 
To  skip  from  Covent-Gardcn  to  Peru. 

ButShakspeare's  selflrangress'd :  andshall  each  e\ft 
Each  pigmy  genius  quote  great  Shakspeare's  self! 
What  critic  dares  prescribe  what's  just  and  Jit, 
Or  mark  out  limits  for  such  boundless  wit  ! 
Shakspeare  could  travel  thro'  earth,  sea,  and  air, 
And  paint  out  all  the  powers  and  wonders  there, 
In  barren  deserts  he  makes  Nature  smile. 
And  gives  us  feasts  in  his  Enchanted  Isle. 
Our  author  docs  Ids  feeble  force  confess, 
Nor  dares  pretend  such  merit  to  transgress; 
Does  not  such  shining  gifts  of  genius  share, 
And  therefore  makes  propriety  his  care. 
Your  treat  with  studied  decency  he  serves  ; 
Not  only  rules  of  time  and  place  preserves, 
But  strives  to  keep  his  character  entire, 
With  French  correctness,  and  with  British Jire. 

This  piece,  presented  in  a  foreign  tongue, 
When  France  was  glorious,  and  her  monarch  young, 
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An  hundred  times  a  crowded  audience  drew. 
An  hundred  times  repeated,  still  'twas  new. 

Pyrrhus  provok'd,  to  no  wild  rants  letray'd, 
Resents  his  generous  love  so  ill  repaid: 
Does  like  a  man  resent,  a  prince  upbraid. 
His  sentiments  disclose  a  royal  mind, 
Nor  is  he  hnown  a  king  from  guards  lehind. 

Injured  Hcrmione  dtmands  relief', 
But  not  from  heavy  narratives  of  grief : 
In  conscious  majesty  her  pride  is  shewn  ; 
Born  to  avenge  her  wrongs,  Lut  not  lemoan. 

Andromache — If  in  our  author'*  lines, 
As  in  the  great  original,  she  shines, 
Nothing  lut  from  larbarity  she  fears; 
Attend  with  silence,  you'll  applaud  with  tears. 


DRAMATIS  PERSONS. 

Men. 

PiTRRHUS,  Son  of  Achilles. 
PHCENIX,  Counsellor  to  Pyrrhus. 
ORESTES,  Son  of  Agamemnon. 
PYLADKS,  Friend  to  Orestes. 

Women. 

ANDROMACHE,  Hector's  Widow. 
CEPHISA,  Confidante  to  Andromache. 
HERMIONE,  Daughter  to  Menelaus. 
CLEONE,   Confidante  to  Hermione. 

Attendants  on  Pyrrhus  and  Orestes,   Sfc. 

SCENE,  a  great  hall  in  the  court  of  Pyrrhus,  at 
Buthrotos,  the  capital  city  of  Epirus. 


THE 

DISTREST  MOTHER. 

ACT  I.    SCENE  I. 

The  Palace  of PYRRHUS.    Entci  'ORESTES,  PYLADES, 
and  Attendants. 

Orestes.  O  PYLADES  1  what's  life  \vilhout  a  friend  ? 
At  sight  of  thee  my  gloomy  soul  cheers  up; 
IVly  hopes  revive,  and  gladness  dawns  within  me. 
After  an  absence  of  six  tedious  moons, 
How  could  1  hope  to  find  my  Pylades, 
My  joy,  my  comfort,  on  this  fatal  shore? 
Even  in  the  court  of  Pyrrhus!  in  these  realms, 
These  hated  realms,  so  cross  to  all  my  wishes. 
Oh,  my  brave  friend  !  may  no  blind  stroke  of  fate 
J3ivide  us  more,  and  tear  me  from  myself. 

Pyl.  O  prince!  O  my  Orestes!  O  my  friend! — 
Thus  let  me  speak  the  welcome  of  my  heart. 

[Embracing. 

Since  I  have  gain'd  this  unexpected  meeting, 
Blest  be  the  powers  who  barr'd  my  way  to  Greece, 
And  kept  me  here !  e'er  since  the  unhappy  day 
When  warring  winds  (Epirus  full  in  view) 
Sunder'd  our  barks  on  the  loud,  stormy  main. 

Orest.  It  was,  indeed,  a  morning  full  of  horror! 

Pyl.  A  thousand  boding  cares  have  rack'd  my  soul 
In  your  behalf.     Often,  with  tears,  I  mourn'd 
The  fatal  ills,  in  which  your  life's  involv'd? 
And  grudg'd  you  dangers  which  I  could  not  share, 
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I  fear'd  to  what  extremities  the  black  despair 

That  prey'd  upon  your  mind,  might  have  betray'dyou, 

And  lest  the  gods,  in  pity  to  your  woes, 

Should  hear  your  pray'rs,  and  take  the  life  you  loath'd. 

But  now  with  joy  I  see  you  ! — The  retinue, 

And  numerous  followers  that  surround  you  here, 

Speak  better  fortunes,  and  a  'mind  dUpos'd 

To  relish  life. 

Orest.  Alas  !  my  friend,  who  knows 
The  destiny  to  which  I  stand  reserv'd  I 
I  come  in  search  of  an  inhuman  fair  ; 
And  live  or  die,  as  she  decress  my  fate. 

Pyl.  You  much  surprize  me,  prince! 1  thought 

you  cur'd 

Of  your  unpity'd,  unsuccessful  passion. 
Why,  in  Epirus,  should  yon  hope  to  find 
Hermioneless  cruel,  than  at  Sparta? 
I  thought  her  pride,  and  the  disdainful  manner 
In  which  she  treated  all  your  constant  suff  rings, 
Had  broke  your  fetters,  and  assur'd  you/ freedom: 
Asham'd  of  your  repulse,  and  slighted  vows, 
You  hated  her;  you  talk'd  of  her  no  more: 
Prince,  you  deceiv'd  me. 

Orest.  I  deceiv'd  myself. 

Do  not  upbraid  the  unhappy  man,  that  loves  thee. 
Thou  know'st  I  never  hid  my  passion  from  thee; 
Thou  saw'stit  in  its  birth  and  in  its  progress; 
And  when  at  last  the  hoary  king  her  father, 
Great  Menelaus,  gave  away  his  daughter, 
His  lovely  daughter,  to  the  happy  Pyrrhus, 
Th'  avenger  of  his  wrongs,  thou  savv'st  my  grief, 
My  torture,  my  despair;  "  and  how  I  dragg'd, 
"  From  sea  to  sea  a  heavy  chain  of  woes." 
O  Pylades!  my  heart  has  bled  within  me, 
To  see  thee,  prest  with  sorrows  not  thy  own, 
Still  vvand'ring  with  me  like  a  banish'd  man! 
Watchful,  and  anxious  for  thy  wretched  friend, 
To  temper  the  wild  transports  of  my  mind* 
And  save  me  from  myself. 
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PyL  Why  thus  unkind  ? 
Why  will  you  envy  me  the  pleasing  task 
Of  generous  love,  and  sympathizing  friendship  ? 

Orest.  Thou  miracle  of  truth — but  hear  me  on. 
When  in  the  midst  of  my  disastrous  fate, 
I  thought  how  the  divine  Hermione, 
Deaf  to  my  vows,  regardless  of  my  plaints, 
Gave  up  herself,  in  all  her  charms,  to  Pyrrhusj 
Thou  mav'st  remember,  I  abhorr'd  her  name, 
Strove  to  forget  her  and  repay  her  scorn. 
I  made  my  friends,  and  even  myself,  believe 
My  soul  was  freed.     Alas!  1  did  not  see, 
That  all  the  malice  of  my  heart  was  love. 
Triumphing  thus,  and  yet  a  captive  still, 
In  Greece  1  landed  :  and  in  Greece  I  found 
The  assembled  princes  all  alarm'd  with  fears, 
In  which  their  common  safety  seem'dconcern'd. 
1  join'd  them  :   for  I  hop'd  that  war  and  glory 
Might  fill  my  mind,  and  take  up  all  my  thoughts: 
And,  that  my  shatter'd  soul,  impair'd  with  grief, 
Once  more  would  reassurne  its  wonted  vigour, 
And  ev'ry  idle  passion  quit  my  breast. 

PyL  The  thought  was  worthy  Agamemnon's  son. 

Orest.  But  see  the  strange  perverseness  of  my  stars, 
WThich  throws  me  on  the  rock  I  strove  to  shun  ! 
The  jealous  chiefs,  and  all  the  states  of  Greece, 
With  one  united  voice,  complain  of  Pyrrhus; 
That  now,  forgetful  of  the  promise  giv'n, 
And  mindless  of  his  godlike  father's  fate, 
Astyanax  he  nurses  in  his  court; 
Astyanax,  the  young,  surviving  hope 
Of  ruin'd  Troy  ;  Astyanax,  descended 
From  a  long  race  of  kings;  great  Hector's  son. 

PyL  A  name  still  dreadful  in  the  ears  of  Greece! 
But,  prince,  you'll  cease  to  wonder  why  the  child 
Lives  thus  protected  in  the  court  of  Pyrrhus, 
When  you  shall  hear,  the  bright  Andromache, 
His  lovely  captive,  charms  him  from  his  purpose: 
The  mother's  beauty  guards  the  helpless  son. 
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Orest.  Your  tale  confirms  what  1  have  heard;  and 

hence 

Spring  all  my  hopes.     Since  my  proud  rival  woos 
Another  partner  to  his  throne  and  bed, 
Hermione  may  still  be  mine.     Her  father, 
The  injur'd  Menelaus,  thinks  already 
His  daughter  slighted,  and  th'  intended  nuptials 
Too  long  delay'd.     I  heard  his  loud  complaints 
With  secret  pleasure;  and  was  glad  to  find 
Th'  ungrateful  maid  neglected  in  her  turn, 
And  all  my  wrongs  aveng'd  in  her  disgrace. 

Pyl.   Oh,    may  you   keep  your  just  resentments 

warm ! 
Orest.  Resentments!  Oh,  my  friend,  too  soon  I 

found 

They  grew  not  out  of  hatred!  I'm  bctray'd: 
I  practise  on  myself;  and  fondly  plot 
My  own  undoing.     Goaded  on  by  love, 
1  canvass'd  all  the  suffrages  of  Greece : 
And  here  1  come  their  sworn  ambassador, 
To  speak  their  jealousies,  and  claim  this  boy. 

Pyl.  Pyrrhus  will  treat  your  embassy  with  scorn. 
Full  of  Achilles,  his  redoubted  sire, 
Pyrrhus  is  proud,  impetuous,  headstrong,  fierce  ; 
Made  up  of  passions  :   Will  he  then  be  sway'd, 
And  give  to  death  the  son  of  her  he  loves? 

Orest.  Oh,  would  he  render  up  Hermione, 
And  keep  Astyanax,  I  should  be  blest! 
He  must;  he  shall.     Hermione  is  my  life, 
My  soul,  my  rapture! — I'll  no  longer  curb 
The  strong  desire  that  hurries  me  to  madness : 
I'll  give  a  loose  to  love  ;   I'll  bear  her  hence ; 
I'll  tear  her  from  his  arms ;  I'll — O,  ye  gods ! 

Give  me  Hermione,  or  let  me  die  ! 

But  tell  me,  Pylades;  how  stand  my  hopes? 
Is  Fyrrhus  still  enamour'd  with  her  charms? 
Or  dost  thou  think  he'll  yield  me  up  the  prize, 
The  dear,  dear  prize,  which  he  has  ravish'd  from  me? 
Pyl.  1  dare  not  flatter  your  fond  hopes  so  f.tr; 
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The  king,  indeed,  cold  to  the  Spartan  princess, 
Turns  all  his  passion  to  Andromache, 
Hector's  afflicted  widow.     But  in  vain, 
With  interwoven  love  and  rage,  he  sues 
The  charming  captive,   obstinately  cruel. 
Oft  he  alarms  her  for  her  child  confin'd 
Apart;  and  when  her  tears  begin  to  flow, 
As  soon  he  stops  them,  and  recalls  his  threats. 
Hermione  a  thousand  times  has  seen 
His  ill-requited  vows  return  to  her; 
And  takes  his  indignation  all  for  love. 
What  can  be  galher'd  from  a  man  so  various? 
He  may,  in  the  disorder  of  his  soul, 
Wed  her  he  hates  and  punish  her  he  loves. 

Orest.  But  tell  me  how  the  wrong'd  Hermione 
Brooks  her  slow  nuptials,  and  dishonour'd  charms? 

PyL  Hermione  would  fain  be  thought  to  scorn 
Her  wavering  lover,  and  disdain  his  falsehood  ; 
But,  spite  of  .ill  her  pride  and  conscious  beauty, 
She  mourns  in  secret  her  neglected  charms; 
And  oft  has  made  me  privy  to  her  tears  : 
Still  threatens  to  be  gone  ;  yet  still  she  stays  ; 
And  sometimes  sighs,  and  wishes  for  Orestes. 

Orest,  Ah,  were  those  wishes  from  her  heart,  my 

friend. 
I'd  fly  in  transport  -  ^Flourish  within. 

PyL  Hear! — the  king  approaches 
To  give  you  audience.     Speak  your  embassy 
Without  reserve  :  urge  the  demands  of  Greece ; 
And,  in  the  name  of  all  her  kings,  require, 
That  Hector's  son  be  giv'n  into  your  hands. 
Pyrrhus,  instead  of  granting  what  they  ask, 
To  speed  his  love  and  win  the  Trojan  dame, 
Will  make  it  merit  to  preserve  her  son. 
But,  see;   he  comes. 

Orest.   Meanwhile,  my  Pylades, 
Go,  and  dispose  Hermione  to  see 
Her  lover,  who  is  come  thus  far  to  throw 
Himself,  in  all  his  sorrows,  at  her  feet. 
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Enter  PYRRHUS,  PHCENTX,  and  Attendants. 

Before  I  speak  the  message  of  the  Greeks, 

Permit  me,  sir,  to  glory  in  the  title 

Of  their  ambassador ;  since  I  behold 

Troy's  vanquisher,  and  great  Achilles'  son. 

Nor  does' the  son  rise  short  of  such  a  father: 

If  Hector  fell  by  him,  Troy  fell  by  you. 

But  what  your  lather  never  would  have  done, 

You  do  :   you  cherish  the  remains  of  Troy  j 

And  by  an  ill-tim'd  pity  keep  alive 

The  dying  embers  of  a  ten  years'  war. 

Have  you  so  soon  forgot  the  mighty  Hector? 

The  Greeks  remember  his  high  brandish'd  sword, 

That  fill'd  their  states  with  widows  and  with  orphans, 

For  which  they  call  for  vengeance  on  his  son. 

Who  knows   what  he  may   one  day  prove?  Who 

knows 

But  he  may  brave  us  in  our  ports  ;  and,  fill'd 
With  Hector's  fury,  set  our  fleets  on  blaze. 
You  may,  yourself,  live  to  repent  your  mercy. 
Comply,  then,  with  the  Grecians' just  demands: 
Satiate  their  vengeance,  and  preserve  yourself. 

Pyr  The  Greeks  are  for  my  safety  more  concern'd 
Than  I  desire.     I  thought  your  kings  were  met 
On  more  important  counsel.     When  I  heard 
The  name  of  their  ambassador,  I  hop'd 
Some  glorious  enterprize  was  taking  birth. 
Is  Agamemnon's  son  dispatch'd  for  this? 
And  do  the  Grecian  chiefs,  renown'd  in  war, 
A  race  of  heroes,  join  in  close  debate, 
To  plot  an  infant's  death  ! — What  right  has  Greece 
To  ask  his  life?   Must  I,  must  1  alone 
Of  all  the  sceptcr'd  warriors  be  deny'd 
To  treat  my  captive  as  I  please?  Know,  prince, 
When  Troy  lay  smoking  on  the  ground,  and  each 
Proud  victor  shar'd  the  harvest  of  the  war, 
Andromache  and  this  her  son  were  mine ; 
Were  mine  by  lot  $  and  who  shall  wrest  them  from  me  ; 
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Ulysses  bore  away  old  Priam's  queen; 
Cassandra  was  your  own  great  father's  prize  ; 
Did  I  concern  myself  in  what  they  won  ; 
Did  I  send  embassies  to  claim  their  captives? 

Orest.  But,  sir,  we  fear  for  you,  and  for  ourselves. 
Troy  may  again  revive,  and  a  new  Hector 
Rise" in  Astyanax.     Then  think  betimes — 

Pyr.  Let  dastard  souls  be  timorously  wise: 
But  tell  them,  Pyrrhus  knows  not  how  to  form 
Far-fancy'd  ills,  and  dangers  out  of  sight. 

Orestv  Sir,  call  to  mind  the  uurivall'd  strength  of 

Troy ; 

Her  walls,  her  bulwarks,  and  her  gates  of  brass  ; 
Her  kings,  her  heroes,  and  embattled  armies ! 

Pyr.  I  call  them  all  to  mind  ;  and  see  them  all 
Confus'd  in  dust;  all  mixt  in  one  wide  ruin; 
All  but  a  child,  and  he  in  bondage  held. 
What  vengeance  can  we  fear  from  such  a  Troy  ? 
If  they  have  sworn  t'  extinguish  Hector's  race, 
Why 'was  their  vow  for  twelve  long  months  deferr'd? 
Why  was  he  not  in  Priam's  bosom  slain  ? 
He  should  have  fall'n  among  the  slaughter'd  heaps, 
'Whelrn'd  under  Troy.  His  death  had  then  been  just. 
"  When  age  and  infancy,  alike  in  vain, 
"  Pleaded  their  weakness  ;  when  the  heat  of  conquest 
"  And  horrors  of  the  sight  rouz'd  all  our  rage, 
"  And  blindly  hurry'd  us  thro'  scenes  of  death." 
My  fury  then  was  without  bounds  :  but  now, 
My  wrath  appeas'd,  must  1  be  cruel  still  ? 
And  deaf  to  all  the  tender  calls  of  pity, 
Like  a  cool  murderer,  bathe  my  hands  in  blood  ; 
An  infant's  blood  ? — No,  prince — go,  bid  the  Greeks 
Mark  out  some  other  victim  ;  my  revenge 
Has  had  its  fill.     What  has  escap'd  from  Troy 
Shall  not  be  sav'd  to  perish  in  Epirus. 

Orest.  I  need  not  tell  you,  sir,  Astyanax 
Was  doom'd  to  death  in  Troy;  nor  mention  how 
The  crafty  mother  sav'd  her  darling  son  : 
The  Greeks  do  now  but  urge  their  former  sentence  j 
c  2 
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Nor  is't  the  boy,  but  Hector,  they  pursue; 

The  father  draws  their  vengeance  on  the  son  : 

The  father,  who  so  oft  in  Grecian  blood 

Has  drench'd  his  sword;  the  father,  whom  the  Greeks 

May  seek  even  here. — Prevent  them,  sir,  in  time. 

Pyr.  No!  let  them  come  ;  since  1  was  born  to  wage 
Eternal  wars.     Let  them  now  turn  their  arms 
On  him,  who  csnquer'd  for  them  :  let  them  come, 
And  in  Epirus  seek  another  Troy. 
'Twas  thus  they  recompens'd  my  godlike  sire  ; 
Thus  was  Achilles  thank'd.     But,  prince,  remember, 
Their  black  ingratitude  then  cost  them  dear. 

Orest.  Shall  Greece  then  find  a  rebel  son  in  Pyrrhus? 

Pyr.  Have  I  then  conquer'd  to  depend  on  Greece  ? 

Orest.  Hermione  will  sway  your  soul  to  peace, 
And  mediate  'twixt  her  father  and  yourself: 
Her  beauty  will  enforce  my  embassy. 

Pyr.  Hermione  may  have  her  charms;  and  I 
May  love  her  still,  tho'  not  her  father's  slave. 
I  may  in  time  give  proofs,  that  I'm  a  lover; 
But  never  must  forget  that  I'm  a  king. 
Meanwhile,  sir,  \  ou  may  see  fair  Helen's  daughter ; 
1  know  how  near  in  blood  you  stand  ally'd. 
That  done,    you    have    my  answer,  prince.       The 

Greeks, 
No  doubt,  expect  your  quick  return.  [Ex.  Orest.  Sfc. 

Phcen.  Sir,  do  you  send  your  rival  to  the  princess  ? 

Pyr.   I  am  told,  that  he  has  lov'd  her  long. 

Plicen.   If  so, 

Have  you  not  cause  to  fear  the  smother'd  flame 
May  kindle  at  her  sight,  and  blaze  a-new  ? 
And  she  be  brought  to  listen  to  his  passion 

Pyr.  Ay,  let  them,  Phoenix,  let  them  love  their  fill! 
Let  them  go  hence;  let  them  depart  together: 
Together  let  them  sail  for  Sparta:  all  my  ports 
Are  open  to  them  both.     From  what  constraint, 
What  irksome  thoughts,  should  I  be  then  reliev'd  ? 

Phcen.  But,  sir 

JPyr.  I  shall  another  time,  good  Phoenix, 
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Unbosom  to  thee  all  my  thoughts — for,  see, 
Andromache  appears. 

Enter  ANDROMACHE,  anc?CEPHiSA, 

Pyr.  May  I,  madam, 
Flatter  my  hopes  so  far  as  to  believe 
You  come  to  seek  me  here  ? 

Andr.  This  way,  sir,  leads 
To  those  apartments  where  you  guard  my  son. 
Since  you  permit  me,  once  a  day,  to  visit 
All  I  have  left  of  Hector  and  of  Troy, 
1  go  to  weep  a  few  sad  moments  with  him. 
I  have  not  yet,  to-day,  embrac'd  my  child  ; 
I  have  not  held  him  in  my  widow'd  'arms. 

Pyr.  Ah,  madam,  should  the  threats  of  Greece 

prevail, 
You'll  have  occasion  for  your  tears,  indeed  ! 

Andr.  Alas,  what  threats  !     What  can  alarm  the 

Greeks! 
There  are  no  Trojans  left ! 

Pyr.  Their  hate  to  Hector 
Can  never  die  :  the  terror  of  his  name 
Still  shakes  their  souls; 'and  makes  them  dread  his 
son. 

jijidr.   A  mighty  honour  for  victorious  Greece, 
To  ftar  an  infant,  a  poor  friendless  child  ! 
Who  smiles  in  bondage  ;  nor  yet  knows  himself 
The  son  of  Hector,  and  the  slave  of  Pyrrhus. 

Pyr.  Weak  as  he  is,  the  Greeks  demand  his  life  ; 
And  send  no  less  than  Agamemnon's  son, 
To  fetch  him  hence. 

Andr.  And,  sir,  do  you  comply 
With  such  demands  ?— This  blow  is  aim'd  at  me  : 
How  should  the  child  avenge  his  slaughter'd  sire  ? 
But,  cruel  men  !  they  will  not  have  him  live 
To  cheer  my  heavy  heart,  and  ease  my  bonds. 
I  promis'd  to  myself  in  him  a  son, 
In  him  a  friend,  a  husband,  and  a  father. 
But  I  must  suffer  sorrow  heap'd  on  sorrow  j 
c  3 
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And  still  the  fatal  stroke  must  come  from  you. 

Pyr.  Dry  up  those  tears,  1  must  not  see  you  weep. 
And  know,  I  have  rejected  their  demands. 
The  Greeks  already  threaten  me  with  war: 
But,  should  they  arm,  as  once  they  did  for  Helen, 
And  hide  the  Adriatic  With  their  fleets ; 
Should  they  prepare  a  second  ten  years'  siege, 
Arad  lay  my  towers  and  palaces  in  dust : 
I  am  determin'd  to  defend  your  son  ; 
And  rather  die  myself  than  give  him  up. 
But,  madam,  in  the  midst  of  all  these  dangers, 
Will  you  refuse  me  a  propitious  smile? 
Hated  of  Greece,  and  prest  on  every  side, 
Let  me  not,  madam,   while  I  fight  your  cause, 
Let  me  not  combat  with  your  cruelties, 
And  count  Andromache  among  my  toes. 

Andr.  Consider,  sir,  how  this  will  sound  in  Greece! 
How  can  so  great  a  soul  betray  such  weakness? 
Let  not  men  say,  so  generous  a  design 
Was  but  the  transport  of  a  heart  in  love. 

Pyr.  Your  charms  will  justify  me  to  the  world. 

Andr.   How  can  Andromache,  a  captive  queen, 
O'erwhelm'd  with  grief,  a  burthen  to  herself, 
Harbour  a  thought  of  love?  Alas  !   what  charms 
Have  these  unhappy  eyes,   by  you  condemn'd 
To  weep  for  ever? — Talk  of  it  no  more. 
To  reverence  the  misfortune  of  a  foe  ; 
To  succour  the  distrest  ;  to  give  the  son 
To. an  afflicted  mother;   to  repel  r 

Confederate  nations,  leagn'd  against  his  life; 
Unbrib'cl  by  love,  unterrify'd  by  threats, 
To  pity,   to  protect  him  :   these  are  cares, 
These  are  exploits  worthy  Achilles'  son. 

Pyr.  Will  your  resentments,  then,  endure  for  ever! 
Must  Pyrrhus  never  be  forgiven?    'Tis  true, 
My  sword  has  often  reek'd  in  Phrygian  blood, 
And  carried  havoc  through  your  royal  kindred; 
But  you,  fair  princess,  amply  have  aveng'd 
Old  Priam's  vanquish'*!  house  :  and  all  the  woes 
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I  brought  on  their,  fall  short  of  what  I  suffer. 
We  both  have  surfer'd  in  our  turns:  and  now 
Oar  common  foe  should  teach  us  to  unite. 

Andr.  Where  does  the  captive  not  behold  a  foe  ? 

Pyr.  Forget  the  term  of  hatred,  and  behold 
A  friend  in  Pyrrhus  !   Give  me  but  to  hope, 
I'll  free  your  son  ;  I'll  be  a  father  to  him: 
.Myself  will  teach  him  to  avenge  the  Trojans. 
I'll  go  in  person  to  chastise  the  Greeks, 
Both  for  your  wrongs  and  mine.     Inspir'd  by  you, 
What  would  I  not  atchieve?  Again  shall  Troy 
Rise  from  its  ashes  :  this  right  arm  shall  fix. 
Her  seat  of  empire  ;  and  your  son  shall  reign. 

Andr.  Such  dreams  of  greatness  suit  not  my  con- 
dition: 

•His  hopes  of  empire  perish'd  with  his  father. 
JNo;  thou  imperial  city,  ancient  Troy, 
Thou  pride  of  Asia,  founded  by  the 'gods! 
Never,  Oh,  never  must  we  hope  to  see 
Those  bulwarks  rise,  which  Hector  could  not  guard!' 
Sir,  all  I  wish  for,  is  some  quite  exile, 
Where,  far  from  Greece  remov'd,  and  far  from  you, 
I  may  conceal  my  son,  and  mourn  my  husband. 
Your  love  creates  me  envy.     Oh,  return! 
Return  to  your  betroth'd  Hermione. 

Pyr.  Why  do  you  mock  me  thus?    You  know,  I 

cannot. 

You  know  my  heart  is  yours :   my  soul  hangs  on  you  : 
You  t^ke  up  every  wish  :   my  waking  thoughts, 
And  nightly  dreams,  are  all  employ'd  on  you. 
'Tis  true,   Hermione  was  sent  to  share 
My  throne  and  bed  ;  and  would  with  transport  hear 
The  vows  which  you  neglect. 

Andr.  She  has  no  Troy, 
No  Hector  to  lament:   she  has  not  lost 
A  husband  by  your  conquests.     Such  a  husband  ! 
(Tormenting  thought!)  whose  death  alone  lias  made 
Your  sire  immortal.   Pyrrhus  and  Achilles 
Are  both  grown  great  by  my  calamities 
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Pyr.  Madam, 'tis  well!  Tis  very  well!  1  find, 
Your  will  must  be  obey'cl.     Imperious  captive, 
"It  shall.     Henceforth  1  blot  you  from  my  mind: 
You  teach  me  to  forget  your  charms:  lo  hate  you  : 
For  know,  inhuman  beauty,  I  have  lov'd 
Too  well  to  treat  you  with  indifference. 
Think  well  upon  it:   my  disorder'd  soul 
Wavers  between  th'  extremes  of  love  and  rage; 
I've  been  too  tame;  I  will  awake  to  vengeance! 
The  son  shall  answer  for  the  mother's  scorn. 
The  Greeks  demand  him:   nor  will  1  endanger 
My  realms,  to  pleasure  an  ungrateful  woman. 

Andr.  Then  he  must  die  !  Alas,  my  son  must  die! 
He  has  no  friend,  no  succour  left,  beside 
His  mother's  tears,  and  his  own  innocence. 

Pyr.  Go,  madam;  visit  this  unhappy  son. 
The  sight  of  him  may  bend  your  stubborn  heart; 
And  turn  to  softness  your  unjust  disdain. 
I  shall  once  more  expect  your  answer.   Go, 
And  think,  while  you  embrace  the  captive  boy, 
Think  that  his  life  depends  on  your  resolves. 

[Exit  Pyrrhus,  &c. 

Andr.  I'll  go;  and,  in  the  anguish  of  my  heart, 
Weep  o'er  my  chile! — If  he  must  die,  my  life 
TS  wrapt  in  his;  I  shall  not  long  survive. 
'Tis  for  his  sake  that  I  have  suffcr'd  life, 
Groan'd  in  captivity,  and  out-liv'd  Hector. 
Yes,  my  Astyanax,  we'll  go  together! 
Together  to  the  realms  of  night  we'll  go  ! 
There  to  thy  ravish'd  eyes  thy  sire  I'll  shew, 
And  point  him  out  among  the  shades  below.   [Exit. 


ACT  II.    SCENE  I. 

HERMIONE  'vnd  CLEONE. 
Hermione.  WELL,  I'll  be  rul'd,  Cleone:  I  will  see 

him  ; 
I  have  tcld  Pylades  that  he  may  bring  him; 
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But  trust  me,  were  I  left  to  my  own  thoughts, 
1  should  forbid  him  yet. 

Cleo.   And  why  forbid  him  ? 
Is  he  not,  madam,  still  the  same  Orestes? 
Orestes,  whose  return  you  oft  have  wish'd  ? 
The  man  whose  sufferings  you  so  oft  lamented,] 
And  often  prais'd  his  constancy  and  love? 

Her.  That  love,  that  contsancy,  so  ill  requited, 
Upbraids  me  to  myself!  1  blush  to  think 
How  I  have  us'd  him  ;  and  would  shun  his  presence. 
What  will  be  my  confusion  when  he  sees  me 
Neglected  and  forsaken,  like  himself? 
Will  he  not  say,  is  this  the  scornful  maid, 
The  proud  Hermione,  that  tyranniz'd 
In  Sparta's  court,  and  triumph'd  in  her  charms  ? 
Her  insolence  at  last  is  well  repaid. — 
I  cannot  bear  the  thought! 

Cleo.  You  wrong  yourself 
With  unbecoming  fears.     He  knows  too  well 
Your  beauty  and  you*  worth.     Your  lover  comes  not 
To  offer  insults  ;  but  to  repeat  his  vows, 
And  breathe,  his  ardent  passion  at  your  feet. 
But,  madam,   what's  your  royal  father's  will? 
What  orders  do  your  letters  bring  from  Sparta? 

Her.  His  orders  are,  if  Pyrrhus  still  deny 
The  nuptial?,  and  refuse  to  sacrifice 
This  Trojan  boy,  1  should  with  speed  embark, 
And  with  their  embassy  return  to  Greece. 

Cleo.  What  would  you  more?    Orestes  comes"  in 

time 

To  save  your  honour.     Pyrrhus  cools  apace  : 
Prevent  his  falsehood,  and  forsake  him  first. 
1  know  you  hate  him  ;  you  have  told  me  so. 

Her.  Hate  him!   My  injur'd  honour  bids  me  hate 

him. 

Th'  ungrateful  man  to  whom  I  fondly  gave 
My  virgin  heart ;  the  man  I  lov'd  so  dearly  j 
The  man  I  doated  on  ;  Oh,  my  Cleone! 
How  is  it  possible  I  should  not  hate  him  ! 
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Cleo.  Then  give  him,  over,  madam.  Quit  his  court; 
And  with  Oresics — 

Her.  No!   I  must  have  time 
To  work  up  all  my  rage  !    To  meditate 
A  parting  full  of  horror !  My  revenge 
Will  be  but  too  much  quicken 'd  by  the  traitor. 

Clco.  Do  you  then  wait  new  insulls,  new  affronts! 
To  draw  you  1'rom  your  father!  Then  to  leave  you! 
In  his  own  court  to  leave  you — for  a  captive! 
If  Pyrrhus  can  provoke  you,  he  has  clone  it. 

Her.  Why  dost  thou  heighten  my  distress?   I  fear 
-To  search  out  my  own  thoughts,  and  sound  my  heart. 
.Be  hjmd  to  what  thou  seest :  believe  me  cur'd : 
Flatter  my  weakness  ;  tell  me  1  have  conquer'cl ; 
Think  that  my  injur'd  soul  is  set  against  him  ; 
And  do  thy  best  to  make  me  think  so  too. 
Cleo.  Why  would  you  loiter  here,  then  ? 
Her.  Let  us  fly  ! 

Let  us  begone!   I   leave  him  to  his  captive  : 
Let  him  go  kneel,  and  supplicate  his  slave. 
Let  us  begone! — But  what,  if  he  repent? 
W'hat,  if  the  perjurd  prince  again  submit, 
And  sue  for  pardon?  What,  if  he  renew 
His  former  vows  ? — But,  oh,  the  faithless  man! 
He  slights  me  !  drives  me  to  extremities! — However, 
I'll  stay,  Cleone,  to  perplex  their  loves  ; 
J'll  stay,  till  by  an  open  breach  of  contract, 
I  make  him  hateful  to  the  Greeks.     Already 
Their  vengeance  have  I  drawn  upon  the  son, 
Their  second  embassy  shall  claim  the  mother: 
I  will  redouble  all  my  griefs  upon  her ! 

Cleo.  Ah,  madam",  whither  does  your  rage  trans- 
port you  ? 

Andromache,  alas  !  is  innocent. 
A  woman  plung'd  in  sorrow;  dead  to  love  : 
And  when  she  thinks  on  Pyrrhus,  'tis  with  horror. 

Pier.  Would  1  had  clone  so  too  ! — He  had  not  then 
Betray '(1  my  easy  faith — But  I,  alas  ! 
Discovered  all  the  fondness  of  my  soul ! 
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]  made  no  secret  of  my  passion  to  him, 
Nor  thought  it  dangerous  to  be  sincere: 
My  eyes,  my  tongue,  my  actions  spoke  my  heart. 

Cleo.  Well  might  you  speak  without  reserve  to  one 
Kn  imaged  to  you  by  solemn  oaths  and  treaties. 

Her.  His  ardour  too  was  an  excuse  to  mine  : 
With  other  eyes  he  saw  me  then  ! — Cleoue, 
Thou  may's t  remember,  every  thing  conspir'd 
To  favour  him  :   my  father's  wrongs  aveng'd  ; 
The  Greeks  triumphant  ;  fleets  of  Trojan  spoils  ; 
His  mighty  sire's,  his  own  immortal  fame; 
His  eager  love  ; — all,  all  conspir'd  against  me! 
• — But  I  have  clone  :  I'll  think  no  more  of  Pyrrhus. 
Orestes  wants  not  merit;  and  he  loves  me. 
My  gratitude,  my  honour,  both  plead  for  him  : 
And  if  I've  power  over  my  own  heart,  'tis  his. 

Cleo.  Madam,  he  comes — 

Her.  Alas,   I  did  not  think 
He  was  so  near ! — I  wish  I  might  not  see  him. 

Enter  ORESTES, 

How  am  1  to  interpret,  sir,  this  visit? 
Is  it  a  compliment  of  form  or  love  ? 

Orcst.  Madam,  you  know  my  weakness.    Tis  my 

fate 

To  love  unpity'd  :   to  desire  to  see  you  ; 
And  still  to  swear  each  time  shall  be  the  last. 
My  passion  breaks  thro'  mv  repeated  oaths : 
And  every  time  I  visit  you  I'm  perjur'd. 
Even  now  I  find  mv  wounds  all  bleed  afresh  : 
1  blush  to  own  it ;  but  I  know  no  cure. 
1  call  the  pods  to  witness,   L  have  try'd 
Whatever  man  could  do,  (but  try'd  in  vain,) 
To  wear  you  from  rny  mind.     Thro' stormy  sea-, 
And  savage  ciirnes,  in  a  whole  year  of  absence, 
I  courted  dangers,  and  I  long'd  for  dea'.h. 

Her.  Why  will  you,  prince,  indulge  this  mournful 

tale  ? 

It  ill  becomes  the  ambassador  of  Greece 
To  talk  of  dying,  and  of  love.  Remember 
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The  kings  you  represent :  shall  their  revenge 
Be  disappointed  by  your  ill-tim'd  passion  ? 
Discharge  your  embassy  :  'tis  not  Orestes 
The  Greeks  desire  should  die. 

Orest.   My  embassy 
Is  at  an  end,  for  Pyfrhns  has  refus'd 
To  give  up  Hectoi's  son.     Some  hidden  power 
Protects  the  boy. 

Her.  Faithless,  ungratefttl  man  !  [Aside. 

Orest.  I  now  prepare  for  Greece.     But  e'er  I  go, 
Would  hear  my  final  doom  pronounc'd  by  you — 

What  dp  I  say 1  do  already  hear  it ! 

My  doom  is  fixt :   1  read  it  in  your  eyes. 

Her.  W  ill  you  then  still  despair?  be  still  suspicious? 
What  have  1"  done  ?  Wherein  have  I  been  cruel  ? 
'Tis  true,  you  find  me  in  the  court  of  Pyrrhus  : 
But 'twas  my  royal  father  sent  me  hither. 
And  who  can  tell  but  1  have  shar'd  your  griefs? 
Have  I  ne'er  wept  in  secret  ?  Never  wish'd 
To  see  Orestes  ? 

Orest.  Wish'd  to  see  Orestes ! 

Oh  joy  !   oh  ecstacy  ?   My  soul's  intranc'd  ? 

Oh,  charming  princess!  Oh,  transcendant  maid  ! 

My  utmost  wish  ! — Thus,  thus  let  me  express 

My  boundless  thanks  ! 1  never  was  unhappy — 

Am  1  Orestes  ? 

Her.  You  are  Orestes, 

The  same  unalter'd,  generous,  faithful,  lover: 
The  prince  whom  I  esteem,  whom  I  lament, 
And  whom  I  fain  would  teach  my  heart  to  love  ! 

Orest.  Ay,  there  it  is  ! — I   have  but  your  esteem, 
While  Pyrrhus  has  your  heart ! 

Her.   Believe  me,  prince, 
Were  you  as  Pyrrhus,  I  should  hate  you  ! 

Ore's  f.  No!- 

I  should  be  blest !   I  should  be  lov'd  as  he  is  ! — 

Yet  all  this  while  I  die  by  your  disdain, 

While  he  neglects  your  charms,  and  courts  another. 
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Her.  And  who    has  told   you,  prince,  that  I'm 
neglecud  ? 

Has  Pyrrhussaid (Oh,  I  shall  go  distracted!) 

Has  Pyrrh&s  told  you  so? Or  is  it  you, 

Who  think  thus  meanly  of  me? Sir,   perhaps, 

All  do  not  judge  Wee  you  ! 

Orest.  Madam,  go  on  ! 
Insult  me  still:   I'm  us'd  to  bear  your  scorn. 

Her.  Why  am  L  told  how  Pyrrnus  loves  or  hates? 
— Go,  prince,  and  arm  the  Greeks  against  the  rebel : 
Let  them  lay  waste  his  country  ;  -raze  his  towns; 
Destroy  his  fleets;  his  palaces; — himself! — 
Go,  prince,  and  tell  me  then  how  much  1  love  him. 

Orest.  To  hasten  his  destruction,  come  yourself; 
And  work  your  royal  faiher  to  his  ruin. 

Her    Meanwhile  he  weds  Andromache! 

Orest.  Ah,  princess! 
What  is't  I  hear? 

Her.  What  infamy  for  Greece, 
If  he  should  wed  a  Phrygian,  and  a  captive  ! 

Orest.  Is  this  your  hatred,  madam  ? — 'Tis  in  vain 
To  hide  your  passion;  every  thing  betrays  it  : 
Your  looks,  your  speech,  your  anger :  nay,  your  si- 
lence ; 

Your  love  appears  in  all;  your  secret  flame 
Ureaks  out  the  more,  the  more  you  would  conceal  it. 

Her.  Your  jealousy  perverts  my  meaning  still, 
And  wrests  each  circumstance  to  your  disquiet ; 
My  very  hate  is  constru'd  into  fondness. 

Orest.  Impute  my  fears,  if  groundless,  to  my  love. 

Her.  Then  hear  me,  prince.  Obedience  to  a  father 
First  brought  me  hither;  and  the  same  obedience 
Detains  me  here,  till  Pyrrhus  drive  me  hence, 
Or  my  offended  father  shall  recall  me. 
Tell  this  proud  king,  that  Menelaus  scorns 
To  match  his  daughter  with  a  foe  cf  Greece; 
Bid  him  resign  Astyanax,  or  me. 
If  he  persists  to  guard  the  hostile  boy, 
Hermione  embarks  with  you  for  Sparta. 

[Ex,  Her.  and  CJeone. 
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Orest.  Then  is  Orestes  blest!    My  griefs  are  fled  ! 
Fled  like  a  dream  ! — Methinks  1  tread  in  air  ! 
"  Pvrrhus,  enamour'd  of  his  captive  queen, 
"  Will  thank  me  if  1  take  her  rival  hence  : 
"  He  looks  not  on  the  princess  with  my  eyes  ! 
"  Surprising  happiness  ! — Unlook'd-forjoy  1" 
Never  let  love  despair! — the  prize  is  mine  ! 
Be  smooth,  ye  seas  !  and  ye  propitious  winds, 
Breathe  from  Epirus  to  the  Spartan  coasts  ! 
I  long  to  view  the  sails  unfurl'd! — But,  see  ! 
Pyrrhus  approaches  in  an  happy  hour. 

Enter  PYRRHUS,  andPucENix. 

Pyr.  I  was  in  pain  to  find  you,  prince.    My  warm 
Ungovern'd  temper  would  not  let  me  weigh 
The  importance  of  your  embassy,  and  hear 
You  argue  for  my  good.-        I  was  to  blame. 
I  since  have  pois  d  your  reasons  ;  and  I  thank 
My  good  allies:  their  care  deserves  my  thanks. 
You  have  convinc'd  me,  that  the  weal  of  Greece, 
My  father's  honour,  and  my  own  repose, 
Demand  that  Hector's  race  should  be  destroy'd. 
1  shall  deliver  up  Astyanax  ; 
And  you,  yourself  shall  bear  the  victim  hence. 

Orest.  If  you  approve  it,  sir,  and  are  content 
To  spill  the  blood  of  a  defenceless  child  ; 
The  offended  Greeks,  no  doubt,  will  be  appeas'd, 

Pyr.  Closer  to  strain  the  knot  of  our  alliance, 
I  have  determin'd  to  espouse  Hermione. 
You  come  in  time  to  grade  our  nuptial  rites  : 
In  you  the  kings  of  Greece  will  all  be  present ; 
.Ana"  you  have  right  to  personate  her  father, 
As  his  ambassador,  and  brother's  son. 
Go,  prince,  renew  your  visit;  tell  Hermione, 
To-morrow  I  receive  her  from  your  hands. 

Oresl.  [Aside.~\  Oh,  change  of  fortune!  Oh,  un- 
done Orestes  !  [Exit  Orestes, 

Pi/r.  Well,  Phcen'x,  am  1  still  a  slave  to  lo\e  r 
What  thmk'st  then  now  ?    Am  I  myself  again  ? 
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Phcen.  'Tis  as  it  should  be :  this  discovers  Pyrrhus; 
Shews  all  the  hero.     Now  you  are  yourself! 
The  son,  the  rival  of  the  great  Achilles  ! 
Greece  will  applaud  you  ;  and  the  world  confess, 
Pyrrhus  has  conquer'd  Troy  a  second  time  ! 

"  Pyr.  Nay,  Phoenix,  now  I  but  begin  to  triumph  : 
I  never  was"  a  conqueror  'till  now! 
Believe  me,  a  whole  host,  a  war  of  foes, 
May  sooner  be  subdu'd  than  love.     Oh,  Phoenix, 
What  ruin  have  I  shunn'd  !  The  Greeks,  enrag'd, 
Hung  o'er  me,  like  a  gathering  storm,  and  soon 
Had  burst  in  thunder  on  my  head,  while  1 
Abandon'd  duty,  lempire,  honour,  all, 
To  please  a  thank  ess  woman  ! — One  kind  look 
Had  quite  undone  rne  ! 

Phcen.  Oh,  my  royal  master  ! 
The  gods,  in  favour  to  you,  made  her  cruel. 

Pyr.  Thou    saw'st   with   how  much    scorn   she 

treated  me ! 

When  I  permitted  her  to  see  her  son, 
I  hop'd  it  might  have  work'd  her  to  nay  wishes. 
I  went  to  see  the  mournful  interview, 
And  found  her  bath'd  in  tears  and  lost  in  passion. 
Wild  with  distress,  a  thousand  times  she  call'd 
On  Hectors  name  :  and  when  I  spoke  in  comfort, 
And  promis'd  my  protection  to  her  son, 
She  kiss'd  the  boy^  andcalTd  again  on  Hector  : 
"  Then  strain'd  him  in  her  arms ;  and  cry'd,  'Tis  he! 
•**  'Tis  he  himself!  his  eyes,  his  every  feature! 
"   His  very  frown,  and  his  stern  look  already  ! 
<e  'Tis  he  :   'Tis  ray  lov'd  lord  whom  I  embrace;" 
Does  she  then  think,  that  I  preserve  the  boy 
To  soothe  and  keep  alive  her  flame  for  Hector? 

Phcen.  No  doubt,  she  does,  and  thinks  you  favoured 

in  it; 
But  let  her  go,  for  an  ungrateful  woma  i ! 

Pyr.  I  know  the  thoughts  of  her  proud,  stubborn 

heart: 

Vain  pf  her  charms,  and  insolent  in  beauty, 
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Sh'e  niocl-:s  my  rajre  ;  and  v.  hen  it  threatens  Jennie- 1, 
Exprcts.'tw;]!  soon  be  humbled  into  love. 
But  we  vhall  chan°e  our  parts ;  and  she  shall  find, 
I  can  he  deaf,  like  her;   :.r>d  ^teei  my  heart, 
Si.e's  11. 'dor's  widow  ;    1  Achilles' soii  ! 
ins  is  bmn  to  hate  Anchom.  c- 

royal  master,  talk  of  her  po  more  ; 
i  .e  this  anger.     Yonr  Hermione 
Should  now  engross  your  thoughts.    'Tis  time  to  see 

her; 

'1  is  time  you  should  prepare  the  nuptial  rites  ; 
And  not  relv  upon  a  rival's  care  : 
It  may  he  dangerous. 

Pyr.  But  tell  me,  Phoenix, 
Dost  thou  not  think,  the  proud  Andromache 
Will  he  enrag'd  when  1  shall  wed  the  princess? 

Pltcen.  Why  does  Andromache  still  haunt  your 

thoughts? 

What  is't  to  yon,  be  she  enrag'd  or  pleas'd  ? 
Let  her  name  perish  :  think  of  hqr  no  more  ! 

P^/r.No,  Phcenix  ! — 1  have  been  toogentle  with  her, 
I've  check'd  my  wrath,  and  stifled  my  resentment: 
She  knows  not  yet  to  what  degree  I  hate  her. 

Let  us  return  ; I'll  bra\e  her  to  her  face  : 

I'll  give  my  anger  its  free  course  against  her. 
Thou  shah  see,  Phoenix,  how  I'll  break  her  pride  ! 

Phcen.  Oh,  go  not,  sir  1 — There's  ruin  in  her  eyes, 
You  do  not  know  your  strength:  you'll  fall  before  her; 
Adore  her  beautv,  and  revive  her  scorn. 

Pyr.  That  were  indeed  a  most  unmanly  weaknessl 
Thou  dost  not  know  me,  Phoenix  1 

Phcen.  Ah,  my  prince  \ 
You  aie  still  Strugs.  I  ing  in  the  toils  of  love. 

Pyr.  Canst  thou  then  think  1  love  this  woman  still! 
One  who  repays  my  passion  with  disdain  ! 
A  stranger,  captive,  friendless  and  forlorn  ; 
She  arid  her  darling  son  within  my  power  j 
His  life  a  forfeit  to  the  Greeks  :   Yet  I 
Preserve  her  son  j  would  take  her  to  my  throne  ; 
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Would  fight  her  battles,  and  avenge  her  wrongs  ; 
And  ail  this  while  she  treats  me  as  her  foe  ! 

Phcen,  You  have  it  in  your  power  to  be  reveng'd. 

Pyr.  Yes: — and  I'll  shew  my  power! — I'll    give 

her  cause 

To  hate  me  !    her  Astyanax  shall  die.—— 
What  tears  will  then  be  shed  !  How  will  she  then, 
In  bitterness  of  heart,  reproach  my  name  ! 
Then,  to  complete  her  woes,  will  I  espouse 
Hermione  : — 'Twill  stab  her  to  the  heart  ! 

P/icen.   Alas,  you  threaten  like  a  lover  still ! 

Pyr.  Phoenix,  excuse  the  struggle  of  my  soul  : 
!  Tis  the  last  effort  of  expiring  love. 

Phcen.  Then  hasten,  sir,  to  sea  the  Spartan  princess; 
And  turn  the  bent  of  your  desires  on  her. 

Pyr.  Oh  !  'tis  a  heavy  task  to  conquer  love. 
And  wean  the  soul  from  her  accustom'd  fondness. 
But,  come  : — A  long  farewell  to  Hector's  widow. 
Tis  with  a  secret  pleasure  I  look  back, 
And  see  the  many  dangers  i  have  pass'd. 
The  merchant  thus,  in  dreadful  tempesis'tost, 
Thrown  by  the  waves  on  some  unlook'd-for  coast, 
Oft  turns,  and  sees,  with  a  delighted  eye, 
Midst  rocks  and  shelves  the  broken  billows  fly! 
And  while  the  outrageous  winds  the  deep  deform, 
Smiles  on  the  tumult,  and  enjoys  the  storm.  \_Excunt. 


ACT   III.    SCENE    I. 
PYLADES  and  ORESTES. 
Py lades.    FOR    Heav'n's  sake,  sir,  compose  your 

ruffled  mind, 
And  moderate  your  rage  ! 
Orest.  No,  Pvlades^! 

This  is  no  time  for  counsel. 1  am  deaf. 

Talk  not  of  reason  !   I  have  been  too  patient. 

Life  is  not  worth  my  care.    Mv  soul  grows  desperate. 

I'll  bear  her  off,  or  perish  in  tne  attempt. 

I'll  force  her  from  his  arms : By  lieav'n  I  will ! 
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PyL  Well,  'tis  agreed,  my   friend  : — We'll  force 

her  hence, 

But  still  consider,  we  are  in  Epirus. 
The  court,  the  guards,  Hermione  herself, 
The  very  air  we  breathe,  belongs  to  Pyrrhus. 
Good  gods!   what  tempted  you  to  seek  her  here? 

Great.   Lost  to  myself,   1  knew  not  what  I  did  ! 
My  purposes  were  wild.     Perhaps  1  came 
To  menace  Pyrrhus,  and  upbraid  the  woman. 
Pyl-  This  violence  of  temper  may  prove  fatal. 

Orest.  It  must  be  more  than  man  to  bear  these  shocks, 
These  ou'rages  of  fate,  with  temper? 
He  tells  me,   that  he  weds  Hermione  ; 

And  will  to-morrow  take  her  from  my  hand  ! 

oViv  hand  shall  sooner  tear  ihe  tyrant's  heart. 

Pyl.   Your  passion  blinds  you,  sir;  he's  not   to 

blame. 

Could  you  but  look  into  the  soul  of  Pyrrhus, 
Perhaps,   vou'd  find  it  tortur'd,   like  your  own. 

Orest.  No,  Pylades  !  Tis  all  desagn — His  pride, 
To  triumph  over  me,  has  chang'd  his  love. 
The  fair  Hermione,  before  I  came, 
In  all  her  bloom  of  beauty  was  neglected. 
Ah,  cruel  gods  !    I  thought  her  all  my  own  ! 
She  \\as  consenting  to  return  to  Sparta: 
Her  heart,  divided  betwixt  rage  and  love, 
Was  on  the  wing  to  take  its  leave  of  Pyrrhus. 
She  heard  my  sighs;  she  pitied  my  complaints  ; 

She  prais'd  my  constancy  ; The  least  indifference 

From  this  proud  ki -,g,  had  made  Oiestes  happy. 

Ptjl-  So  your  fond  heart  believes! 

".Orest."  Did  I  not  see 
"   Her  hate,   her  rage,  her  indignation  rise 
"  Against  the  ungrateful  man? 

"  Pyl.  Believe  me,  prince, 
"  'Twas  then  she  luv'd  him  most!   Had  Pyrrhus  left 

"   her, 

<(  She  would  have  form'd  some  new  pretext  to  stay." 
Take'my  advice,  think  not  to  force  her  hence  j 
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But  fly  yourself  from  her  destructive  charms. 
Her  soul  is  link'd  to  Pyrrhus  :  '*  Were  she  yours, 
"  She  would  reproach  you  still,  and  still  regret 

"  Her  disappointed  nuptials. " 

Orest.  Talk  no  more  ! 

I  cannot  bear  the  thought  !  She  must  be  mine  ! 
Did  Pyrrhus  carry  thunder  in  his  hand, 
I'd  stand  the  bolt,  and  challenge  all  his  fury, 

Ere  1  resign'd  Herimorie. Bv  force 

I'll  snatch  her  hence,  and  bear  her  to  my  ships  ; 
Have  we  forgot  her  mother  Helen's  rape  ? 
Pyl.   Will  then  Orestes  turn  a  ravisher ! 
And  blot  his  embassy  ? 
Orest.  Oh,  Pylades! 
My  grief  weighs  heavy  on  me  : — 'Twill  distract  me! 

O  leave  me  to  myself! Let  not  thy  friendship 

Involve  thee  in  iuy  woes.    Too  long  already, 
Too  long  hast  thou  been  punish'd  for  my  crimes. 

It  is  enough,  my  friend  ! It  is  enough! 

Let  not  thy  generous  love  betray  thee  farther :" 
The  gods  have  set  me  as  their  mark  to  empty 
Their  quivers  on  me. — Leave  me  to  rm  self. 
Mine  be  the  danger;  mine  the  enterprize. 
All  I  request  of  thee  is  to  return, 
And  in  my  place  convey  Astyanax 
(As  Pyrrh'us  has  consented)  into  Greece. 

Go,  Pylades 

Pyl-  Lead  on,  my  friend,  lead  on! 
Let  us  bear  oft  Hermione  !  No  toil, 
No  danger  can  deter  a  friend  : — Lead  on  ! 
Draw  up  the  Greeks;  summon  your  num'rous  train: 
The  ships  are  ready  and  the  wind  sets  fair: 
There  eastward  lies  the  sea  ;  the  rolling  waves 
Break  on  those  palace-stairs.     Lknow  each  pass, 
Each  avenue  and  outlet  of  the  court. 
This  very  night  we'll  carry  her  on  board. 

Orest.  Thou  art  too  good ! J  trespass  on  thy 

friendship, 
But,  Oh !  excuse  a  wretch,  whom  no  man  pities, 
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Except  thyself:  one  just  about  to  lose 
The  treasure  of  his  soul :  '4  whom  all  mankind 
"  Conspire  to  hate,  and  one  who  hates  himself." 
When  will  my  friendship  be  of  use  to  thee  ? 

Pyl.  The  question  is  unkind. — But  now  remember 
To  keep  your  counsels  close,  and  hide  your  thoughts; 

Let  not  Hermione  suspect — No  more 

I  see  her  coming,  sir 

Orest.  Away,  my  friend  ; 
I  am  advis'd  j  my  all  depends  upon  it.   [_Ex.  Pv :lades, 

Enter  HERMIONE  and  ("LEONE, 
Orest.  Madam,  your  orders  are  obey'd  ;  I  have  seen 
Pyrrhus,  my  rival ;  and  have  gain'd  nim  for  you. 
The  king  resolves  to  wed  you. 

Her.  So  1  am  told  : 

And  farther,  I'm/inform'd  that  you,  Orestes, 
Are  to  dispose  me  for  the  intended  marriage. 

Orest.  And  are  yon,  madam, ^willing  to  comply  ? 
*'  Her.  Could  I  imagine  Pyrrhus  lov'd  me  still? 
After  so  long  delays,  who  would  have  thought 
His  hidden  flames  would  shew  themselves  at  last, 
And  kindle  in  his  breast,  when  mine  expir'd  ? 
I  can  suppose,  with  you,  he  fears  the  Greeks  ; 
That  it  is  interest,  and  not  love,  directs  him  ; 
And  that  my  eyes  had  greater  power  o'er  you. 
"  Orest.  No,  princess,  no!  It  is  too  plain  lie  loves  you. 
Your  eyes  do  what  they  will,  and  cannot  fail 
To  gain  a  conquest,  where  you  wish  they  should." 
Her.  What  can  1  do?  alas  !  my  faith  is  promis'd. 
Can  I  refuse  what  is  not  mine  to  give  > 
A  princess  is  not  at  her  choice  to  love  ; 
All  we  have  left  us  is  a  blind  obedience  : 
And  yet,  you  see,  how  far  I  had  comply'd, 
And  made  my  duty  yk'ld  to  your  intreaties. 

Orest.  Ah,  cruel  maid  !  you  knew — but  I  have  done. 
All  have  a  right  to  please  themselves  in  love  : 
I  blame  not  you.    Tis  true,  1  hop'd  ; — but  you 
Are  mistress  of  your  heart,  and  I'm  content. 
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'Ti?  fortune  is  inv  enemyj  not  yon. 

!:r.',   madam,  1  shall  spare  you  farther  pain 

0  i  tliis  uneasy  theme,  and  take  my  leave. 

[Exit  Orestes. 

Hrr    Cleone,  could'st  thou  tl.'.nk  he'd  be  so  calm: 

C/eo.    Miidam,  his  silent  grief  sits  heavy  on  him. 
He's  to  be  piiied.     His  too  eager  love 
H.-.  <  ma;!"  him  busy  to  his  own  destruction. 
His  threats  have  wrought  this  change  of  mind    in 
PyWhoa. 

Her.   Dost  thou  think  Pvrrhus  capable  of  fear! 
Wnom  should  the  ii.trepit;  Pyrrhusflar  ?  lite  Greeks? 
Did  he  not  lead  ihoir  har;  -s'd  troops  to  conquest, 
When  they  despair'd.   wnenthev  retir'd  from  Troy, 
And  sought  for  shelter  in  their  burning  fleets  ? 
Did  he  not  then  supply  his  father's  place  ? 
No,  my  Cieone,  he  is  above  constraint ; 
He  acts  unforc'd  ;  and  where  he  weds  he  loves. 

Cleo.  Oh,  that  Oresies  had  remain'd  in  Greece  I 

1  fear  to-morrow  will  prove  fatal  to  him. 

Her.   Wilt  thou  discourse  of  nothing  but  Orestes  ? 
Pvrrhus  is  mine  again  ! — Is  mine  for  ever! 
Oh,  my  C!eone  !   I  am  wild  with  joy! 
Pvrrhus,  the  bold  !  the  brave     the  godlike  Pyrrhus! 
—O,  I  could  tell  thee  numberless  exploits, 
And  tire'thee  with  his  battles — Oh,  Cleone — 

Cleo.  Madam,  conceal  your  joy — I  see  Andromache: 
She  weeps,  and  comes  to  speak  her  sorrows  to  you. 

Her.  I  would  imdulge  the  gladness  of  my  heart ! 
Let  us  retire:   her  grief  is  out  of  season. 

Enter  ANDROMACHE  and  CEPHISA. 

Andr.  Ah,  madam  !  whither,  whither  do  you  fly  ? 
Wrhere  can  your  eyes  behold  a  sight  more  pleasing 
Than  Hector's  widow  suppliant  and  in  tears  ? 
I  come  not  an  alarm'd,  a  jealous  foe, 
To  envy  you  the  heart  your  charms  have  won  : 
The  only  man  1  sought  to  please  is  gone  ; 
Kill'd  m  my  sight,  by  an  inhuman  hand. 
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£f  Hector  first  taught  me  love  ;  which  my  fond  heart 

"  Shall  ever  cherish,  till  we  meet  in  death." 

But,  Oh,  1  have  a  son ! — And  y°u,  one  day, 

Will  he  no  stranger  to  a  mother's  fondness  : 

But  Heav'n  forbid  that  you  should  ever  know 

A  mother's  sorrow  for  an  only  son. 

Her  joy,  her  bliss,  her  last  surviving  comfort! 

When  every  hour  she  trembles  for  his  life  ! 

Your  power  o'er  Pyrrhus  may  relieve  my  fears. 

Alas,  what  danger  is  there  in  a  child, 

Sav'd  from  the  wreck  of  a  whole  ruin'd  empire? 

Let  me  go  hide  him  in  some  desert  isle: 

You  may  rely  upon  my  tender  care 

To  keep  htm  far  from  perils  of  ambition  : 

All  he  can  learn  of  me,  will  be  to  weep. 

Her.  Madam,  'tis  easy  to  conceive  your  grief; 
But  it  would  ill  become  me,  to  solicit 
In  contradiction  to  my  father's  will  : 
'Tis  he  who  urges  to  destroy  your  son. 
Madam,  if  Pyrrhus  must  be  wrought  to  pity, 
No  woman  does  it  better  than  yourself; 
If  you  gain  him,  I  shall  comply  of  course, 
f  Exit  Her.  ott 

Andr.  Didst  thou  not  mind  with  what  disdain  she 

spoke? 

Youth  and  prosperity  have  made  her  vain  ; 
She  has  not  seen  the  fickle  turns  of  life. 

Cep/i.  Madam,  were  I  as  you,  I'd  take  her  counsel ! 
I'd  speak  my  own  distress:  one  look  from  you 
Will  vanquish  Pyrrhus,  and  confound  the  Greeks — - 
See,  where  he  comes — Lay  hold  on  this  occasion. 

Enter  PYRRHUS  and  PHGENIX. 

Pyr.  Where  is  the  princess? — Did  you  not  inform  me 
Jlermione  was  here?  [To  Phoenix, 

Phoen.  1  thought  so,  sir. 

Andr.  Thouseest  what  mighty  power  my  eyes  have 
on  him!  f  To  Ceph. 

Pyr.  What  says  she,  Phoenix? 
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Andr.  I  have  no  hope  left ! 

Phoen.  Let  us  begone: — Hermione  expects  you. 

Ceph.  For  Heaven's  sake,  madam,  break  this  sullen 
silence. 

Andr.  My  child's  already  promised  • 

Ceph.  But  not  given. 

Andr.  No,  no!  my  tears  are  vain  !  his  doom  isfixt! 

Pyr.  See,  if  she  deigns  to  cast  one  look  upon  us! 
Proud  woman  ! 

Andr.  1  provoke  him  by  my  presence. 
Let  us  retire. 

Pyr.  Come,  let  us  satisfy 
The  Greeks ;  and  give  them  up  this  Phrygian  boy. 

Andr.  Ah,  sir!  recall  those  words — \Vhathaveyow 

said ! 

If  you  give  up  my  son,  Oh,  give  up  me! — 
You,  who  so  many  times  have  sworn  me  friendship: 
Oh,  Heav'ns! — will  you  not  look  with  pity  on  me? 
Is  there  no  hope  ?    Is  there  no  room  for  pardon  ? 

Pyr.  Phoenix  will  answer  you  :  my  word  is  past. 

Andr.  You,  who  would  brave  so  many  dangers  for 
me. 

Pyr.  I  was  your  lover  then  :  I  now  arn  free. 
To  favour  you,  1  might  have  spar'd  his  life: 
But  you  would  ne'er  vouchsafe  to  ask  it  of  me. 
Now,  'tis  too  late. 

"  Andr.  Ah,  sir,  you  understood 
"  My  tears,  my  wishes,  which  1  durst  not  utter, 
*'  Afraid  of  a  repulse."     Oh,  sir,  excuse 
The  pride  of  royal  blood,  that  checks  my  soul. 
You  know,  alas!  I  was  not  born  to  kneel, 
To  sue  for  pity,  and  to  own  a  master. 

Pyr.  No!  in  your  heart  you  curse  me!  you  disdain 
My  generous  flame,  and  scorn  to  be  oblig'd  ! 
"  This  very  son,  this  darling  of  your  soul, 
"  Would  be  less  dear,  did  1  preserve  him  for  you. 
**  Your  anger,  your  aversion  fall  on  me; 
t *  You  hate  me  more  than  the  whole  ieagueof  Greece:'' 
But  I  shall  leave  you  to  your  great  resentments. 
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Let  ns  go,  Phoenix,  and  appease  the  Greeks. 

Andr,  Then,  let  me  die!  and  let  me  go  to  Hector. 

Ceph.  But,  madam 

Andr.   What  can  I  do  more?  The  tyrant 
Sees  my  distraction,  and  insults  my  tears.    [ToCeph. 
— Behold  how  low  you  have  reduc'd  a  queen  ! 
These  eyes  have  seen  my  country  laid  in  ashes; 
My  kindred  fall  in  war;   my  father  slain; 
My  husband  dragg'd  in  his  own  blood ;  my  son 
Condemn'd  to  bondage,  and  myself  a  slave; 
Yet,  in  the  midst  of  these  unheard-of  woes, 
'Twas  some  relief  to  find  myself  your  captive; 
And  that  my  son,  deriv'd  from  ancient  kings, 
Since  he  must  serve,  had  Pyrrhus  for  his  master. 
When  Priam  kneel'cl,  the  great  Achilles  wept: 
1  hop'd  I  should  not  find  his  son  less  noble. 
I  thought  the  brave  were  still  the  most  con) passionate. 
Oh,  do  not,  sir,  divide  me  from  my  child  ! 
If  he  must  die 

Pyr.  Phcenix,  withdraw  awhile.      \_Ex.  Phoenix. 
Rise,  madam — Yet  you  may  preserve  your  son. 
I  find  whenever  I  provoke  your  tears, 
1  furnish  you  with  arms  against  myself. 
I  thought  my  hatred  fixt  before  I  saw  you. 
Oh,  turn  your  eyes  upon  me  while  I  speak  ! 
And  see,  if  you  discover  in  my  looks 
An  angry  judge,  or  an  obdurate  foe. 
Why  will  you  force  me  to  desert  your  cause  ? 
In  your  son's  name  I  beg  we  mav  be  friends; 
"  Let  me  entreat  you  to  secure  his  life! 
<f  Must  I  turn  suppliant  for  him?"  Think,  oh  think, 
'Tis  the  last  time,  you  both  may  yet  be  happy! 
I  know  the  ties  I  break  ;  the  foes  1  arm : 
I  wrong  Hermione;   I  send  her  hence; 
And  with  her  diadem  1  bind  vour  brows. 
Consider  well;  for  'tis  of  moment  to  you  ! 
Choose  to  be  wretched,  madam,  or  a  queen. 
"  My  soul,  consum'd  with  a  whole  year's  despair, 
"  Can  bear  no  longer  these  perplexing  doubts^ 
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"  Enough  of  sighs,  and  tears,  and  threats  I've  tried  j 
"  I  know,  if  I'm  depriv'd  of  you,  1  die: 
"  But  oh,  1  die,  if  1  wait  longer  for  you !" 
1  leave  you  to  your  thoughts.     When  I  return, 
We'll  to  the  temple  ;  there  you'll  find  your  son; 
And  there  be  crown'd,  or  give  him  up  forever. 

[Exit  Pvrrhus. 

Ceph.  1  told  you,  madam,  that,  in  spite  of  (rreece, 
You  would  o'er-rule  the  malice  of  your  fortune. 
Andr.  Alas!  Cephisa,  what  have  I  obtain'd ! 
Only  a  poor  short  respite  for  my  son. 

Ceph.  You  have  enough  approv'd  your  faith   to 

Hector ; 

To  be  reluctant  still  would  be  a  crime. 
He  would  himself  persuade  you  to  comply. 

Andr.  How — wouldst  thou  give  me  Pyrrhus  for  a 

husband  ? 
Ceph.  Think  you,  'twill  please  the  ghost  of  your 

dead  husband., 

That  you  should  sacrifice  his  son  ?  Consider, 
Pyrrhus  once  more  invites  you  to  a  throne  ; 
Turns  all  his  power,  against  the  foes  of  Trov  ; 
Remembers  not  Achilles  was  his  father; 
Retracts  his  conquest,  and  forgets  his  hatred. 
Andr.  But  how  can  I  forget  it?  How  can  I 
Forget  my  Hector,  treated  with  dishonour; 
Depriv'd  of  funeral  rites  ;  and  vilely  dragg'd, 
A  bloody  corse,  about  the  walls  of  Troy  ? 
Can  I  forget  the  good  old  king  his  father, 
Slain  in  my  presence;  at  the  altar  slain  ! 
Which  vainly,  for  protection,  he  embrac'd  ? 
Hast  thou  forgot  that  dreadful  night,  Cephisa, 
When  a  whole  people  fell?   Methinks  J  see 
Pyrrhus  enrag'd,  and  breathing  vengeance,  enter 
Amidst  the  glare  of  burning  palaces  : 
I  see  him  hew  his  passage  through  my  brothers; 
And,  bath'd  in  blood,  lay  all  my  kindred  waste. 
Think  in  this  scene  of  horror,  what  I  sufter'd! 
This  is  the  courtship  I  receiv'd  from  Pyrrhus  ; 
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And  this  the  husband  thou  wouldst  give  me !  No, 
We  both  will  perish  first!  I'll  ne'er  consent. 

Ceph.  Since  you  resolve  Astyanax  shall  die, 
Haste  to  the  temple,  bid  your  son  farewell. 
Why  do  you  tremble,  madam? 

Anar.  O  Cephisa ! 

Thou  hast  awaken'd  all  the  mother  in  me. 
How  can  J  bid  farewell  to  the  dear  child, 
The  pledge,  the  image  of  my  much-Wd  lord  ! 
"  Alas,  I  call  to  mind  the  fatal  day, 
"  When  his  too  forward  courage  led  him  forth, 
"  To  seek  Achilles. 

"  Ceph.  Oh,  the  unhappy  hour  ! 
"  'Twas  then  Troy  fell,  and  all  her  gods  forsook  her. 
"  Andr.  That  morn,  Cephisa,  that  ill- fated  morn, 
f(  My  husband  bid  thee  bring  Astyanax  ; 
"  Retook  him  in  his  arms;  and,  as  I  wept, 
My  wife,  my  dear  Andromache,  said  he, 
(Heaving  with  stifled  sighs  to  see  me  weep) 
What  fortune  may  attend  my  arms,  the  gods      « 
Alone  can  tell.     To  thee  I  give  the  boyj. 
Preserve  him  as  the  token  of  our  loves; 
If  I  should  fall,  let  him  not  miss  his  sire 
(t  While  thou  survival ;  but  by  thy  tender  care 
"  Let  the  son  see  that  thou  didst  love  his  father. 

"  Ceph.  And  will  you  throw  away  a  life  so  precious? 
1 K  At  once  extirpate  all  the  Trojan  line? 

"  Andr.  Inhuman  king!    What  has  he  done  to 

"  suffer? 

"  If  I  neglect  your  vows,  is  he  to  blame  ? 
"  Has  he  reproach'd  you  with  his  slaughter'd  kindred? 
"  Can  he  resent  those  ills  he  does  not  know?"j 
But,  oh  !  while  I  deliberate  he  dies. 
No,  no,  thou  must  not  die  while  I  can  save  thee^ 
Oh!  let  me  find  out  Pyrrhus — Oh,  Cephisa! 
Do  thou  go  find  him. 

Ceph.  What  must  I  say  to  him  ? 
Andr.  Teli  him  I  love  my  son  to  such  excess — 
But  dost  thou  think  he  means  the  child  shall  die  ? 
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Can  love  rejected  turn  to  so  much  rage? 

Ceph.  Madam,  he'll  soon  be  here Resolve  on 

something. 

Andr.  Well  then,  assure  him — 

Ceph.  Madam,  of  your  love? 

Andr.  Alas,  thou  know'st  it  is  not  in  my  power. 
Oh,  my  dead  lord  !  Oh,  Priam's  royal  house  ! 
Oh,  my  Astyanax  !  At  what  a  price 
Thy  mother  buys  thee  ! — Let  us  go. 

Czph.  But  whither? 
And  what  does  your  unsettled  heart  resolve  ? 

Andr.  Come,  my  Cephisa,  let  us  go  together, 
To  the  sad  monument  which  I  have  rais'd 
To  Hector's  shade  ;  where  in  their  sacred  urn 
The  ashes  of  my  hero  lie  inclos'd  ; 
The  dear  remains,  which  1  have  sav'd  from  Troy  $ 
There  let  me  weep,  there  summon  to  my  aid, 
With  pious  rites,  my  Hector's  awful  shade; 
Let  him  be  witness  to  my  doubts,  my  fears, 
My  agonizing  heart,  my"  flowing  tears  : 
Oh  !  may  he  rise  in  pity  from  his  tomb, 
And  fix  his  wretched  son's  uncertain  doom. 


ACT  IV.    SCENE  I. 

ANDROMACHE,  CEPHISA. 
"  Cephisa.  BLEST  be  the  tomb  of  Hector,  that  in. 

"  spires 

"  These  pious  thoughts  :  or  is  it  Hector's  self, 
"  That  prompts  you  to  preserve  your  son  !  'Tis  he 
"  Who  still  presides  o'er  ruin'd  Troy  ;  'tis  he 
"  Who  urges  Pyrrhus  to  restore  Astyanax. 

"  Andr.  Pyrrhus  has  said  fee  will  j  and  thou  hast 

"  heard  him 
"  Just  now  renew  the  oft-repeated  promise. 

"   Ceph.  Already  in  the  transports  of  his  heart, 
fl  He  gives  you  up  his  kingdom,  his  allies, 
*'  And  thinks  himself  o'er-paid  for  all  in  you. 
"  Andr.  I  think  I  may  rely  upon  his  promise  : 
E  2 
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ff  And  yet  my  heart  is  overcharged  with  grief. 

*'   Ceph.   Why  should  you  grieve!  You  see  he  bids 

"  defiance 

"  To  all  the  Greeks;  and  to  protect  your  son 
"  Against  their  rage,  has  plac'd  his  guards  about  him; 
"  Leaving  himself  defenceless  for  his  sake  : 
ff  But,  madam,  think,  the  coronation  pomp 
f{  Will  soon  demand  your  presence  in  the  temple  : 
(<  'Tis  time  you  lay  aside  these  mourning  weeds. 

"  Andr.  1  will  be  there;  but  first  would  see  my  son. 

l<  Cepk.  Madam,  you  need  not  now  be  anxious  for 

"    him, 

"  He  will  be  always  with  }ou,  all  your  own, 
"  To  lavish  the  whole  mother's  fondness  on  him. 
"  What  a  delight  to  train  beneath  your  eye, 
"  A  son,  who  grows  no  longer  up  in  bondage  ! 
"  A  son,  in  whom  a  race  of  kings  revive: 
tf  But,  madam,  you  are  sad,  and  wrapt  in  thought, 
"  As  if  you  relish'd  not  your  happiness. 

"  Andr.  Oh,  I  must  see  my  son  once  more,  Cephisa ! 

'*  Ceph.  Madam,  he  now  will  Ue  no  more  a  captive; 
"  Your  visits  may  be  frequent  as  you  please. 
"  To-morrow  you  may  pass  the  live-long  day 

"  Andr.  To-morrow !  Oh,  Cephisa!  —  But  no  more! 
<f  Cephisa,   1  have  always  found  thee  faithful  : 
(<  A  load  of  care  weighs  down  my  drooping  heart. 

"  Ceph.  Oh  !  that  'twere  possible  for  me  to  ease  you, 

"  Andr.  I  soon  shall  exercise  thy  long-tried  faith. 
"  Meanwhile  I  do  conjure  thee,  my  Cephisa, 
t(  Thou  take  no  notice  of  my  present  trouble  : 
"  And  when  I  shall  disclose  my  secret  purpose, 
"  That  thou  be  punctual  to  perform  my  will. 

"  Ceph.  Madam,  1  have  no  will  but  yours.    My  life 
"  Is  nothing,  balanc'd  with  my  love  to  you. 

"  Andr.  Tthank  thee,  good  Cephisa,  my  Astyanax 
"  Will  recompense  thy  friendship  to  his  mother. 
"  But,  come;  my  heart's  at  ease:  assist  me  now 
"  To  change  this  sable  habit." — Yonder  comes 
Hermione ;  I  would  not  meet  her  rage.         [^Exeunt* 
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Cleo.  This  unexpected  silence,  this  reserve, 
This  outward  calm,  this  settled  frame  of  mind, 
After  such  wrongs  and  insults,  much  surprize  me  ! 
You,  who  before  could  not  command  your  rage, 
When  Pyrrhus  looked  but  kindly  on  his  captive  ; 
How  can  you  bear  unmov'd,  that  he  should  wed  her? 
And  seat  her  on  a  throne  which  you  should  fill? 
I  fear  this  dreadful  stillness  in  your  soul! 
'Twere  better,  madam  — 

Her.  Have  you  call'd  Orestes  ? 

Cleo.  Madam,  I  have;  his  love  is  too  impatient 
Not  to  obey  with  speed  the  welcome  summons. 
His  love-sick  heart  o'erlooks  his  unkind  usage  : 
His  ardour's  still  the  same  —  Madam,  he's  here. 
Enter  ORESTES. 

Orest.  Ah,  madam,  is  it  true?  Does,  then,  Orestes 
At  length  attend  you  by  your  own  commands  ? 
What  can  I  do  - 

Her.  Orestes,  do  you  love  me  ? 

Orest.  What  means  that  question,  princess?  Do  I 

love  you  ! 

My  oaths,  my  perjuries,  my  hopes,  my  fears, 
My  farewell,  my  return,  all  speak  my  love. 

Her.  Avenge  my  wrongs,  and  I'll  believe  them  all, 

Orest.  It  shall  be  done  —  my  soul  has  catch'd  the 

alarm. 

We'll  spirit  up  the  Greeks  —  I'll  lead  them  on  — 
Your  cause  shall  animate  our  fleets  and  armies. 
Let  us  return  :  let  us  not  lose  a  moment, 
But  urge  the  fate  of  this  devoted  land  : 
Let  us  depart. 

Her.  No,  prince,  let  us  stay  here  ! 
I  will  have  vengeance  here  —  1  will  not  carry 
This  load  of  infamy  to  Giecce,  nor  trust 
The  chance  of  war  to  vindicate  my  wrongs. 
Ere  I  depart,   I'll  make  Epirus  mourn. 
Jf  you  avenge  me,  lei  it  he  this  instant  ; 
E    6 
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My  rage  brooks  no  delay — Haste  to  the  temple, 
Haste,  prince,  and  sacrifice  him. 

Orest.   Whom  ! 

Her.  Why,  Pyrrhns. 

Orest.  Pyrrhus!  Did  you  say,  Pyrrhus? 

Her.  You  demur! 

Oh,  fly,  begone!  give  me  no  time  to  think! 
Talk  not  of  laws — he  tramples  on  all  laws — 
Let  me  not  hear  him  justif'y'd away. 

Orest.  You  cannot  think  I'll  justify  my  rival. 
Madam,  your  love  has  made  him  criminal. 
You  shall  have  vengeance  ;   I'll  have  vengeance  too: 
But  let  our  hatred  "be  profest  and  open  : 
Let  us  alarm  all  Greece,  denounce  a  war; 
Let  us  attack  him  in  his  strength,  and  hunt  him  down. 
By  conquest :  should  I  turn  base  assassin, 
"Iwould  sully  all  the  kings  I  represent. 

Her.  Have  I  not  been  dishonoured  !  set  at  nought ! 

Expos'd  to  public  scorn! and  will  you  suffer 

The  tyrant,  who  dares  use  me  thus,  to  live? 
Know,  prince,  1  hate  him  more  than  once  1  lov'd  him ; 
The  gods  alone  can  tell  how  once  I  lov'd  him; 
Yes,  the  false  perjur'd  man,  1  once  did  love  him ; 
And,   spite  of  all  his  crimes  and  broken  vows, 
If  he  should  live,  1  may  relapse — who  knows 
But  I  to-morrow  may  forgive  his  wrongs  ? 

Orest.  First  let  me  tear  him  piece-meal — he  shall  die. 
But,  madam,  give  me  leisure  to  contrive 
The  place,  the  time,  the  manner  of  his  death  : 
Yet  I'm  a  stranger  in  the  court  of  Pyrrhus  ; 
Scarce  have  I  set  my  foot  within  Epi'rus, 
When  you  enjoin  me  to  destroy  the  prince. 
It  shall"  be  done  this  very  night." 

Her.   But  now, 

This  very  hour,   he  weds  Andromache  : 
The  temple  shines  with  pomp;  the  golden  throne 
Is  now  prepar'd  ;  the  joyful  rites  begin  ; 
My  shame  is  public — Oh,   be  speedy,  prince  ! 
My  wrath's  impatient — Pyrrhus  lives  too  long! 
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Intent  on  love,  and  heedless  of  his  person, 
He  covers  with  his  guards  the  Trojan  boy. 
Now  is  the  time  ;  assemble  all  your  Greeks  ; 
Mine  shall  assist  them  ;  let  their  fury  loose  : 
Already  they  regard  him  as  a  foe. 
Begone,  Orestes — kill  the  faithless  tyrant: 
IVJ y  love  shall  recompense  the  glorious  deed. 

Orest.  Consider,  madam 

Her.  You  but  mock  my  rage  ! 
I  was  contriving  how  to  make  you  happy. 
Think  you  to  merit  by  your  idle  sighs, 
And  not  attest  your  love  by  one  brave  action? 
Go,  with  your  boasted  constancy !  and  leave 
Hermione  to  execute  her  own  revenge  ! 
1  blush  to  think  how  my  too  easy  faith 
Has  twice  been  baffled  in  one  shameful  hour ! 

Orest.  Hear  me  but  speak! — you  know  I'll  die  to 
serve  you  ! 

Her.  I'll  go  myself:  I'll  stab  him  at  the  altar; 
Then  drive  the  poignard,  reeking  with  his  blood, 
Through  my  own  heart.     In  death  we  shall  unite  : 
Better  to  die  with  him,  than  live  with  you  ! . 

Oresl.  That  were  to  make  him  blesl ;  and  me  more 

wretched  : 

Madam,  he  dies  by  me  : — Have  you  a  foe, 
And  shall  I  let  him  live?   My  rival,  too? 
lire  yon  meridian  sun  declines,  he  dies  : 
Aud  you  shall  say,  that  I  dererve  your  love. 

Her.  Go,  prince;  strike  home!  and  leave  the  rest 

to  me. 
Let  all  your  ships  be  ready  for  our  flight. 

[Exit  Orestes. 

Cleo.  Madam,  you'll  perish  in  this  bold  attempt. 

Her.  Give  me  my  vengeance,  I'm  content  to  perish. 
I  was  to  blame  to  trust  it  with  another  : 
In  my  own  hands  it  had  been  more  secure. 
Orestes  hates  not  P\  rrhus  as  1  hate  him  : 
"  I  should  have  thrust  the  dagger  borne  ;  have  seen 
"  The  tyrant  curse  me  with  his  parting  breath, 
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"  And  roll  about  his  dying  eyes,  in  vain, 
"  To  find  Andromache,  whom  I  would  hide." 
Oh,  would  Orestes,  when  he  gives  the  blow, 
Tell  him  he  dies  my  victim  ! — Haste,  Cleone  ; 
Charge  him  to  say,  Hermione's  resentments, 
Not  those  of  Greece,  have  sentenc'd  him  to  death. 
Haste,  my  Cleone!  My  revenge  is  lost, 
If  Pvrrhus  knows  not  that  he  dies  by  me! 

Cleo.  1  shall  obey  your  orders But  see 

The  king  approach! — Who  could  expect  him  here? 

Her.  O  fly!  Cleone,  fly!  and  bid  Orestes 
Not  proceed  a  step  before  i  see  him.     \_Exit  Cleone. 

Enter  PYRRHUS. 

Pyr.  Madam,  I  ought  to  shun  an  injur'd  princess  i 
Your  distant  looks  reproach  me:  and  1  come 
Not  to  defend,  but  to  avow  my  guilt. 
Pyrrhus  will  ne'er  approve  his  own  injustice; 
Nor  form  excuses,  while  his  heart  condemns  him. 
"  I  might  perhaps  alledge,  our  warlike  sires, 
"  Unknown  to  us,  engag'd  us  to  each  other, 
*'  And  join'd  our  hearts  by  contract,  not  by  love: 
'  But  I  detest  such  cobweb  arts.     I  own 
'  My  father's  treaty,  and  allow  its  force. 
(  I  sent  ambassadors  to  call  you  hither; 
'  Receiv'd  you  as  my  queen  ;  and  hop'd  my  oaths 
*  So  oft  renew'd  might  ripen  into  love. 
'  The  gods  can  witness,  madam,  how  I  fought 
'*  Against  Andromache's  too  fatal  charms ! 
"  And  still  I  wish  1  had  the  power  to  leave 
tf  This  Trojan  beauty,  and  be  just  to  you." 
Discharge  your  anger  on  this  perjurd  man! 
For  I  abhor  my  crime!  and  should  he  pleas'd 
To  hear  you  speak  your  wrongs  aloud:   no  terms;, 
No  bitterness  of  wrath,  nor  keen  reproach, 
Will  equal  half  the  upbraid  ings  of  my  heart. 

Her.   1  find,  sir,  you  can  be  sincere:   you  scorn 
To  act  your  crimes  with  fear,  like  other  men. 
A  hero  should  be  bold;  above  all  laws; 
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Be  bravely  false;  and  laugh  at  solemn  ties. 
To  be  perfidious  rhews  a  daring-mind  ! 
And  you  have  nobly  trimnph'd  o'er  a  maid! 
To  court  me:   to  reject  me;   to  return; 
Then  to  forsake  me  for  a  Phrygian  slave: 
To  lay  proud  Troy  in  ashes;  then  to  raise 
The  son  of  Hector,  and  renounce  the  Greeks, 
Are  actions  worthy  the  great  soul  of  Pyrrhus. 
Pyr.    Madam,    go    on:    give  your  resentments 

birth ; 
And  pour  forth  all  your  indignation  on  me. 

Her.  'Twould  please  your  queen,  should  I  upbraid 

your  falsehood; 

Call  you  perfidious,  traitor,  all   the  names 
That  injnr'd  virgins  lavish  on  your  sex; 
J  should  o'erflow  with  tears,  and  die  with  grief, 
And  furnish   out  a  tale  to  soothe  her  pride. 
But,  sir,   I  would  not  over-charge  her  joys: 
If  you  would  charm  Andromache,  recount 
Your  bloody  battles,  your  exploits,  your  slaughters, 
Your  great  achievements  in  her  father's  palace. 
She  needs  must  love  the  man,  who  fought  so  bravely, 
And  in -her  sight  slew  half  her  royal  kindred. 

Pyr.  With  horror  I  look  back  on  my  past  deeds  ! 
I  punish'd  Helen's  v/rcngs  too  far;  I  shed 
Too  much  of  blood  :  but,  madam.  Helen's  daughter 
Should  not  object  those  ills  the  mother  caus'd. 
However,  1  am  pleas'd  to  find  you  hate  me: 
I  was  too  forward  to  accuse  myself: 
The  man  who  ne'er  was  lov'd,  can  ne'er  be  false. 
Obedience  to  a  father  brought  you  hither ; 
And  I  stood  bound  by  promise  to  receive  you  : 
But  our  desires  were  different  ways  inclin'd  : 
An'1  you,  J  own,  were  not  oblig'd  to  love  me. 

Her.  Have  I  not  lov'd  you,  then  !  perfidious  man  ! 
For  you  1  slighted  all  the  Grecian  princes  ; 
jForsook  my  father's  house  ;  conceaFd  my  wrongs, 
When  most  provok'd  :   would  not  return  to  Sparta, 
In  hopes  that  time  might  fix  your  wavering  heart, 
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1  lov'dyou  when  inconstant :  and  even  now, 

Inhuman  king,  that  you  pronounce  my  death, 

My  heart  stil!  doubts,  if  I  should  love  or  hate  you  : 

But,  oh,  since  you  resolve  to  wed  another, 

Defer  your  cruel  purpose  till  to-morrow! 

That  t  may  not  be  here  to  grace  your  triumph! 

This  is  the  last  request  J  e'er  shall  make  you 

See  if  the  barbarous  prince  vouchsafes  an  answer! 

Go,  then,  to  the  lov'd  Phrygian  !  Hence  !   begone  ! 

And  bear  to  her  those  vows,  that  once  were  mine; 

Go,  in  defiance  to  the  avenging  gods  ! 

Begone  !   the  priest  expects  you  at  the  altar — —        ^ 

$ut,  tyrant:  have  a  care  1  come  not  hither. 

[Ex.  Her, 

Enter  PHCENIX. 

Phcen.  Sir,  did  you  mind  her  threats  ?  Yoar  life's  in 

danger  ! 

There  is  no  trifling  with/a  woman's  rage. 
The  Greeks  that  swarm  about  the  court,  all  hate  you  j 
Will  treat  you  as  their  country's  enemy. 
And  join  in  her  revenge  :   besides,  Orestes 
Still  loves  her  to  distraction  :  sir,  I  beg 

Pyr.  How,   Phcenix,   should   I    fear  a  woman's 

threats  ?  » 

A  nobler  passion  takes  up  all  my  thought: 
I  must  prepare  to  meet  Andromache. 
Do  thou  place  all  my  guards  about  her  son  : 
If  he  be  safe,  Pyrrhus  is  free  from  fear.         [Ex.  Pyr, 

PHCENIX,  alone, 

Oh,Pyrrhus!  oh,   what  pity 'tis,  the  god, 
Who  fill'd  thy  soul  with  every  kingly  virtue, 
Form'd  thee  for  empire  and  consummate  greatness, 
Should  leave  thee  so  expos'd  to  wild  desires, 
That  hurry  thee  beyond  the  bounds  of  reason  ! 

[A  flourish  of  trumpets; 

f  Such  was  Achilles;  generous,  tierce,  and  brave  j 
*'  Open  and  undesigning :  but  impatient, 
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"  Undisciplin'd,  and  not  to  be  controll'd: 

*'  1  fear  this  whirl  of  passion,  this  career, 

"  That  overbears  reflection  and  cool  thought ; 

"  I  tremble  for  the  event!" — But  see,  the  queen. 

Magnificent  in  royal  pride,  appears. 

I  must  obey,  and  guard  her  son  from  danger. 

[Exit  Phoenix. 

Enter  ANDROMACHE  and  CEPHISA. 
Ceph.  Madam,  once  more  you  look  and  move  a 


queen 


Your  sorrows  are  dispers'd,  your  charms  revive, 
And  every  faded  beauty  blooms  anew. 

Andr.  Yet  all  is  not  as  I  could  wish,  Cephisa. 

Ceph.  You  see  the  king  is  watchful  o'er  your  son  j 
Decks  him  with   princely  robes,   with  guards  sur* 

rounds  him. 
Astyanax  begins  to  reign  already. 

Andr.  Pyrrhus  is  nobly-minded:  and  I  fain 
Would  live  to  thank  him  for  Astyanax: 

'Tis  a  vain  thought- However,  since  my  child 

Has  such  a  friend,  I  ought  not  to  repine. 

Ceph.  "  These  dark  unfoldings  of  your  soul  per- 

"  plex  me. 
**  What  meant  those  floods  of  tears,  those  warm  em- 

"  braces, 

"  As  if  you  bid  your  son  adieu  for  ever  ?" 
For  Heaven's  sake,  madam,  let  me  know  your  griefs: 
If  you  mistrust  my  faith 

Andr.  That  were  to  wrong  thee. 
Oh,  my  Cephisa  !  this  gay,  borrow'd  air, 
This  blaze  of  jewels,  and  this  bridal  dress, 
Are  but  mock  trappings  to  conceal  my  woe: 
My  heart  still  mourns  ;  I   still  am  Hector's  widow. 

'Ceph.  Will  you  then  break  the  promise  giv'n  to 

Pyrrhus  j 
Blow  up  his  rage  afresh,  and  blast  your  hopes? 

Andr.  I  thought,  Cephisa,  thou  hadst  known  thy 
mistress. 
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Could'st  thou  believe  I  would  be  false  to  Hector? 

Fall  off  from  such  a  husband  !  break  his  rest, 

And  call  him  to  this  hated  light  again, 

To  see  Andromache  in  Pyrrhus'  arms? 

"  Would  Hector,  were  he  living  and  I  dead, 

"  Forget  Andromache,  and  wed  her  foe  ?" 

Ceph.   I  cannot  guess   what  drift   your   thoughts 

pursue; 

But,  oh,  1  fear  there's  something  dreadful  in  it ! 
Must  then  Astyanax  be  cloom'd  to  die; 
And  you  to  linger  out  a  life  in  bondage? 

"  'Andr.  Nor  this,  nor  that,  Cephisa,  will  I  bear; 
"  My  word  is  past  to  Pyrrhus,  his  to  me  ? 
'•'   And  I  rely  upon  his  promis'd  faith. 
"  Unequal  as  he  is,  I  know  him  well : 
"   Pyrrhus  is  violent,  but  he's  sincere, 
"  And  will  perform  beyond  what  he  has  sworn. 
"  The  Greeks  will  but  incense  him  more;    their 

"  rage 
"  Will  make  him  cherish  Hector's  son. 

"   Ceph.  Ah,  madam, 
"  Explain  these  riddles  to  my  boding  heart  !< 

*"'  Andr.  Thou  may'st  remember,  far  thou  oft  hast 

heard  me 

"  Relate  the  dreadful  vission,  which  I  saw, 
"  When  first  I  landed  captive  in  Epirus. 
"  That  very  night,  as  in  a  dream  I  lay, 
"  A  ghastly  figure,  full  of  gaping  wounds, 
His  eyes  aglare,  his  hair  all  stiff  with  blood, 
Full  in  my  sight  thriceshook  his  head,  and  groan'd; 
I  soon  discern'd  my  slaughter'd  Hector's  shade  ; 
But,  oh,  how  changed !  ye  gods,  how  much  unlike 

The  living  Hector! Loud,  he  bid  me  fly, 

Fly  from  Achilles'  son  ;   then  sternly  frown'd, 

And  disappear'd.     Struck  with  theclreadfui  sound 

I  started,  and  awak'd. 

"   Ceph.  But  did  he  bid  you 

Destroy  Astyanax  ? 

Andr.  "  Cephisa,  I'll  preserve  him:" 
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With  my  own  life,  Cephisa,  I'll  preserve  him. 

Cepli.  What  may  these  words,  so  full  of  horror, 

mean  ? 

Andr.  Know  then  the  secret  purpose  of  my  soul : 
Andromache  will  not  be  false  to  Pyrrhus, 
Nor  violate  her  sacred  love  to  Hector. 
This  hour  I'll  meet  the  king;   the  holy  priest 
Shall  join  us,  and  confirm  our  mutual  vows  : 
This  will  secure  a  father  to  my  child  : 
That  done  I  have  no  farther  use  for  life : 
This  pointed  dagger,  this  deiermin'd  hand, 
Shall  save  my  virtue,  and  conclude  my  woes. 

"  Ceph.  Ah,  madam  !  recolkctyourscatter'd  reason; 
*'  This  fell  despair  ill  suits  your  present  fortunes. 

"  Andr.  No  other  stratagem  can  serve  my  purpose: 
"  This  is  the  sole  expedient  to  he  just 
"-  To  Hector,  to  Astvanax,  to  Pyrrhus. 
"  I  shall  soon  visit  Kfector,  and  the  shades 
"   Of  my  great  ancestors:" — Cephisa,  thou 
Wilt  lend  a  hand  to  close  thy  mistress' eyes. 

Ceph.  Oh,  never  think  that  I  will  stay  behind  you!  . 
Andr.  No,  my  Cephisa  ;  I  must  have  thee  live. 
"  Remember  thou  didst  promise  to  obey, 
"   And  to  be  secret:   wilt  thou  now  betray  me? 
"  After  thy  long,  thy  faithful  service,  wilt  thou 
"  Refuse  my  last  commands,  my  dying  wish  ? 
"  Once  more  I  do  conjure  thee,  live  for  me. 

"   Ceph.  Life  is  not  worth  my  care  when  you  are 

<<  gone." 

Andr,  I  must  commit  into  thy  faithful  hands 
All  that  is  dear  and  precious  to  my  soul : 
Live,  and  supply  my  absence  to  my  child  ; 
All  that  remains  of  Troy,  a  future  progeny 
Of  heroes,  and  a  distant  line  of  kings, 
In  him,  is  all  entrusted  to  thy  care. 

"   Ceph.  But,  madarn,  what  will  be  the  rage  of 

Pyrrhus, 
' '  Defranded  of  his  promis'd  happiness  ? 

"Andr.  That  will  require  thy  utmost  skill:  Observe 
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The  first  impetuous  onsets  of  his  grief; 

Use  every  artifice  to  keep  him  steclfast. 

Sometimes  with  tears  thou  may'st  discourse  of  me  ; 

Speak  of  our  marriage  ;  let  him  think  1  lov'd  him  : 

Tell  him  my  soul  repos'd  itself  on  him, 

When  1  resign'd  my  son  to  his  protection." 

Ceph.  Oh,  for  a  spirit  to  support  my  grief! 
Is  there  ought  more  before  you  go  for  ever? 

Andr.  Oh,  m\  Cephisa  !  my  swoln  heart  is  full ' 
I  have  a  thousand  farewells  to  my  son  : 
But  tears  break  in — Griefs  interrupt  my  speech — 

My  soul  o'erflows  in  fondness Let  him  know 

I  dy'd  to  save  him  : — "  And  would  die  again.'* 
Season  his  mind  with  early  hints  of  glory; 
Make  him  acquainted  with  his  ancestors; 
Trace  out  their  shining  story  in  his  thoughts  ; 
Dwell  on  th'  exploits  of  his  immortal  father, 
And  sometimes  let  him  hear  his  mother's  name. 
"  Let  him  reflect  upon  his  royal  birth 
*'  With  modest  pride  ;  Pyrrhus  will  prove  a  friend  : 
tf  But  let  him  know  he  has  a  conqueror's  right." 
He  must  be  taught  to  stifle  his  resentments, 
And  sacrifice  his  vengeance  to  his  safety. 
Should  he  prove  headstrong,  rash,  or  unadvis'd, 
He  then  will  frustrate  all  his  mother's  virtue, 
Provoke  his  fate,  and  I  shall  die  in  vain. 

Ccph.  Alas!  I  fear  I  never  shall  outlive  you. 

Andr.  No  more:  thy  tears,  Cephisa,  willbetrayme; 
Assume  a  cheerful  look  :  but  still  remember — 

[Flourish  ivithin, 

Hark,  how  the  trumpet,  with  its  sprightly  notes, 
Proclaims  the  appointed  hour,  and  calls  us  hence. 
Hector,  I  come,  once  more  a  queen,  to  join  thee. 
Thus  the  gay  victim,  with  fresh  garlands  crown'd, 
Pieas'd  with  the  sacred  fife's  enliv'ning  sound, 
Through  gazing  crowds  in  solemn  state  proceeds, 
And  drest  in  fatal  pomp  magnificently  bleeds. 

[Exeunt, 
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ACT  V.    SCENE  I. 

HERMIONE  alone. 

WHAT   have   I   done?    Where  am  I?    Where  is 

Pyrrhus? 
Ye  gods  !  what  mean  these  horrors  ? — I'm  undone  ! 

My  soul  is  on  the  nick  ! — I  cannot  bear  it : 

Why  do  I  wander  like  some  guilty  ghost  ? 

What  brought  me  to  this  place'?    What  keeps  me 

here  ? 

The  court  of  Pyrrhus  has  no  room  for  me  ! 
Do  I  still  doubt  if  I  should  love  or  hate  him  ? 
Hard-hearted  man  !  how  unconcern'd  he  left  me  ! 
Did  he  once  sigh  ?   Bestow  one  pitying  look  ? 
Once  shed  a  tear  ?  or  speak  one  soft,  kind  word  ? 
Did  he  so  much  as  feign  one  moment's  sorrow, 
To  calm  my  griefs,  and  mitigate  his  falsehood  ? 
Why  am  I  still  thus  anxious  for  his  life  ? 
Why  do  I  start  at  his  impending  tate  ? 
Shall  he  then  live?  Shall  the  base  traitor  live 
To  laugh  at  my  distress?     No,  let  him  perish  I 

Be  quick,  Orestes  ! Execute  my  orders  ! 

Alas!   mv  orders!  Oh,  preposterous  guilt! 
Can  I  decree  the  death  of  him  I  love  ? 
Was  it  for  this  my  soul  delighted  in  him  ? 
Was  it  for  this  I  left  my  father's  court  ? 
Have  1  then  cross'd  so  many  realms  and  seas 
To  murder  Pyrrhus? 

Enter  CLEONE. 
Oh,  Cleone,  help  me ! 
What  have  I  done  ?   Is  Pyrrhus  yet  alive? 
What  say'st  thou  ?— Answer  me':  Whete  is  the  king? 
Cleo.  Madam  1  I  saw  the  cruel  prince  set  forward, 
Triumphant  in  his  looks,  and  full  of  joy. 
Still  as  he  walk'd  his  ravish'd  eyes  were  fixt 
On  the  fair  captive ;  while  through  shouting  crowds 
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She  pass'cl  along  with  a  dejected  air, 

And  seem'd  to  mourn  her  Hector  to  the  last. 

Her.   Insulting  tyranil  I  shall  burst  with  rage! 
But  say,  Cleone,  didst  thou  mark  him  well  ? 
Was  his  brow  smooth?     Say,  did  there  not  appear 
Some  shade  of  grief;  some  little  cloud  of  sorrow? 
Did  he  not  stop?  Did  he  not  once  look  back  ? 
Didst  thou  approach  him  ?    Was  he  not  confounded  ? 
Did  he  not — Oh,  be  quick  and  tell  me  all! 

Cleo.  Madam,  the  tumult  of  his  joy  admits 
No  thought  but  love.     Unguarded  he  march'd  on, 
'Midst  a  promiscuous  throng  of  friends  and  foes. 
His  cares  all  turn  upon  Astyanax, 
Whom  he  has  lodg'd  within  the  citadel, 
Defended  by  the  strength  of  all  his  guards. 

Her.  Enough!  he  dies!  the  traitor! Where's 

Orestes? 

Cleo.  He's  in  the  temple  with  his  whole  retinue. 

Her.  Is  he  still  resolute?   Is  he  still  cletermin'd  ? 

Cleo.  Madam,  1  fear 

Her.  How  !   Js  Orestes  false  ? 
Does  he  betray  me  too? 

Cleo.  A  thousand  doubts 

Perplex  his  soul,  and  wound  him  with  remorse: 
His  virtue  and  his  love  prevail  by  turns. 
He  told  me  Pyrrhus  should  not  fall  ignobly: 
Pyrrhus,  the  warlike  son  of  great  Achilles. 
He  dreads  the  censure  of  the  Grecian  states ; 
Of  all  mankind;  and  fears  to  stain  bis  honour. 

Her.  Poor   tim'rous  wretch!  'tis   false!   he  basely 

fears 

To  cope  with  dangers,  and  encounter  death  ; 
Tis  that  he  fears: — Am  I  bright  Helen's  daughter? 
To  vindicate  her  wrongs  all  Greece  conspir'd  ; 
For  her  confederate  nations  fought,  and  kings  were 

slain  ; 

Troy  was  o'erthrown,  and  a  whole  empire  fell. 
My  eyes  want  force  to  raise  a  lover's  arm 
Against  a  tyrant  that  has  dar'd  to  wrong  me, 
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Cleo.    Madam,  like  Helen,    trust  your  cause  to 

Greece. 

Her.  No  5   I'll  avenge  myse'f;  I'll  to  the  temple j 
I'll  overturn  the  altar,  stab  the  priest ; 
I'll  hurl  destruction  like  a  whirlwind  round  me! 
They  must  not  wed  ;   they  must  not  live!  they  shall 

not! 

J-.et  me  be  gone!  I  have  no  time  to  lose  ! 
Stand  off!  hold  me  not  !   I  am  all  distraction  ! 
Oh,  Pyrrhus  !  tyrant !  traitor  5  thou  shall  bleed. 

Enter  ORESTES, 

Orest.  Madam,  'tis  clone;  your  orders  are  obey  'd  ; 
The  lyrant  lies  expiring  at  the  altar. 

Her.   Is  Pyrrhus  slain? 

Orest.  Even  now  he  gasps  in  death  : 
Our  Greeks  all  Qndistinguish'd  in  the  crowd, 
Flock'd  to  the  temple,  and  dispers'd  themselves 
On  every  side  the  altar.     I  was  there  -f 
Pyrrhus  observed  me  with  a  haughty  eve. 
And,  proud  to  triumph  over  Greece  in  me, 
From  his  own  brows  he  took  ihe  diadem, 
And  bound  it  on  the  temples  of  his  captive  : 
Receive,  said  he,  my  crown  ;  receive  mv  faith  j 
Mine  and  my  people's  sov'reign  reign  for  e\er.         » 
From  this  blest  hour,  a  father  to  your  son  ; 
I'll  scourge  his  foes  ;  henceforward  he  be  styl'd 
The  Trojan  king;  "  1  swear  it  at  the  altar, 
"  And  call  the  gods  to  ratify  my  vows." 
His  subjects  with  loud  acclamations  shook 
The  spacious  dome.     Our  Greeks,  enrag'd,  cried  out, 
Revenge !    revenge  !     broke  through    the   thronging 

press, 

And  rush'd  tumultuous  on  the  unguarded  king  : 
"  Their  eager  fury  left  no  work  for  me." 
Pyrrhus  awhile  oppos'd  their  clashing  swords, 
And  dealt  his  fatal  blows  on  every  side 
With  manly  fierceness  ;  till  opprest  by  numbers, 
Streaming  with  blood,  all  over  gash'd  with  wounds, 
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He  reel'd,  he  groan'd,  and  at  the  altar  fell. 

Haste,  madam  ;  let  us  fly  !     Haste  to  our  ships ! 
They  He  unmoor'd  :  our  friends  attend  us  there. 

Her.  What  have  they  done! 

Orest.  Madam,  forgive  their  rage. 
I  own  your  vengeance  had  been  more  complete, 
Had  Pyrrhus  fall'n  by  me,  and  had  he  known 
Hermione  chastis'd  him  by  my  arm. 

Her.  Peace,  monster,  peace  !  Go  tell  thy  horrid  tale 
To  savages,  and  howl  it  in  the  deserts. 
Would'st  thou  impute  to  me  thy  barb'rous  guilt? 
Me  would'st  thou  make  th'  accomplice  of  thy  crimes? 
Hence  to  thy  Greeks,  and  boast  thy  foul  exploits  ! 
My  soul  abhors  them  !   I  disclaim  the  deed  ? 
Begone  !   I  know  thee  not. !  thou  fell  barbarian  ! 
What  had  he  done?  What  could  provoke  thy  mad- 
ness 

To  assassinate  so  great,  so  brave  a  man  ? 
Who  set  thee  on  ? 

Orc^t.  Oh,  grant  me  patience,  Heav'n  ! 
With  your  own  lips  did  you  not  curse  the  tyrant, 
Pronounce  his  death,  and  urge  me  to  destroy  him  ? 

Her.  What  if,  transported  by  my  boundless  pas- 
sion, 

I  could  not  bear  to  see  him  wed  another, 
W'ere  you  to  obey  a  jealous  woman's  phrenzy? 
You  should  have  cliv'd  into  my  inmost  thoughts : 
My  heart,  though  full  of  rage,  was  free  from  malice  ; 
And  all  my  anger  was  excess  of  love. 
Why  did  you  take  me  at  my  word  ?   You  saw 
The  struggles  of  my  soul  ;  you  heard  me  rave  : 
You  should  have  que«.iion'd  me  a  thousand  times, 
Yer  still  have  doubted,  and  still  question'd  on, 
Before  you  ventur'd  on  a  life  so  precious. 

Orest.  Hear  me  but  speak  :  Heav'n  knows,  against 
my  will 

Her.  Why  did  you  not  return  ?    Why  not  consult 

me 
A  second  time?  And,  undetermin'd  still, 
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Again  return,  and  still  find  new  delays? 
What  had  your  rash  officious  Greeks,   dire  blood- 
hound? ! 

To  do  with  my  revenge?  What  drew  you  hither  ? 
To  bring  on  me  the  vengeful  woes  that  haunt  you  ? 
Are  these  the  fruits  of  your  detested  love  ? 
Your  fatal  embassy,  your  hateful  presence, 
Drove  Pyrrhus  to  my  rival  ;  and  destroys 
Both  him  and  me.      He  might  havelov'd  me  still, 

Had  you  ne'er  interpos'd A  vaunt !  Begone  ! 

And  leave  me  in  Epirus.     I  renounce 
My  friends,  my  country,  Greece,  and  all  mankind  : 
Bin  chiefly  I  renounce  thee !   monster,  thce  !    [Exit. 
Orest.  Am  I  awake  ?  Where  am  ]  ?  Soft,  my  soulj 

Be  not  too  rash. Was  that  Hermione? 

Why  should  her  anger  thunder  against  me  ? 

Was  not  this  blood  shed  all  by  her  command  ? 

I  am,  indeed,  a  most  outrageous  monster  1 

A  ruffian,  murderer,  a  base  assassin  ! 

And  all  to  please  a  false,  ungrateful  woman. 

Henceforward  let  the  laws  of  nations  cease  ;.' 

And  let  the  pale,  that  severs  right  and  wrong, 

Things  sacred  and  profane,  be  broken  down  ; 

Gods  in  their  temples,  kings  upon  their  thrones. 

Are  not  in  safety,  while  Orestes  lives. 

Oh,  never  more  shall  my  torn  mind  be  heal'd, 

Nor  taste  the  gentle  comforts  of  repose  ! 

A  dreadful  band  of  gloomy  cares  surround  me, 

And  lay  strong  siege  to  my  distracted  soul. 

Enter  PYLADES,  attended  by  Greeks, 
Pi/I.  Haste,  prince  ;  let  us  be  gone  :  'tis  death  to 

stay. 

Andromache  reigns  queen  :  she  gives  the  alarm, 
And  vows  revenge  upon  the  foes  of  Pyrrhus. 
The  people  arm  and  muster  in  the  streets  : 
Our  Greeks  will  not  be  able  long  to  guard 
The  palace  gates,  and  to  secure  our  flight. 
We  must  be  speedy,  sir. 
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Orest.  You  may  depart, 

Mv  friends Hermione  and  I  remain—— 

Her  cruelty  has  quite  undone  me  ! "  Go, 

"  And  leave  me  to  myself I'll  find  her  out." 

Pyl-  Alas,  unhappy  princess!  she's  no  more; 
"  Forget  her,  sir,  and  save  yourself  with  us." 

Orest.  Hermione  no  more!  Oh,  all  ye  powers! 

Pyl.  Full  of  disorder,  wildnessin  her  looks, 
With  hands  expanded,  and  dishevelPd  hair, 
Breathlessand  pale,  with  shrieks  she  sought  the  temple; 
In  the  mid-way  she  met  the  corpse  of  Pyrrhus ; 
She  startled  at  the  sight ;  then,  stitf  with  horror, 
Gaz'd  frightful :   waken'd  from  the  dire  amaze, 
She  rais'd  her  eyes  to  Heav'n  with  such  a  look 
As  spoke  her  sorrows,  and  reproach'd  the  gods: 
Then  plung'd  a  poignard  deep  within  her  breast, 
And  fell  on  Pyrrhus,  grasping  him  in  death. 

Orest.  I  thank  you,  gods — 1  never  could  expect 
To  be  so  wretched — You  have  been  industrious 
To  finish  your  decrees;  to  make  Orestes 
A  dreadful  instance  of  your  power  to  punish, 
I'm  singled  out  to  bear  the  wrath  of  Heaven. 

Pyl.   You  hazard  your  retreat  by  these  delays. 
The  guards  will  soon  beset  us.     Your  complaints 
Are  vain,  and  may  be  fatal. 

Orest.  True,  my  friend : 

And  therefore  'twas  1  thank'd  the.  bounteous  gods. 
My  fate's  accomplished — I  shall  die  content. 
Oh,  bear  me  hence — blow,  winds! — 

Pyl.   Let  us  be  gone. 

Orest.  The  murder'd  lovers  wait  me — Hark,  they 

c.11! 

Nay,  if  your  blood  still  reeks,  I'll  mingle  mine: 
One  tomb  wiH  hold  us  all. 

Pyl.  Alas  !   I  fear 
His  ravings  will  return  with  his  misfortunes. 

Orest.  1  am  dizzy  ! — Clouds  ! — Quite  lost  in  utter 

darkness. 
Guide  me,  some  friendly  pilot,  through  the  storm. 


• 
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1  shiver!  Oh,  I  freeze! So; Light  returns ; 

Tis  the  grey  dawn  !* See,  Pylades! Behold  !— 

I  am  encompass'd  with  a  sea  of  blood!— — 

1  he  c rims oa  billows ! Oh !   my  brain's  on  fire  I 

Pijl.  How  is  it,  sir? — Repose  yourself  on  me. 
Orest.  Pyrrhus,  stand  off? — What  would'st  thou  ? 

— How  he  glares ! 

What  envious  hand  has  clos'd  thy  wounds  ? — Have  at 
thee. 

It.  is  Mermione  that  strikes' Confusion  ! 

She  catches  Pyrrhus  in  her  arms. Oh-,  save  me! 

How  terrible  she  looks!  She  knits  her  brow  ! 

She  frowns  me  dead  !  She  frights  me  into  madness  ! 

Where  am  I  ? — Wrro  are  you? 

Pyl.  Alas,  poor  prince  ! 

"  Help  to  support  him. — How  he  pants  for  breath  !" 
Orest.  This  is  most  kind,  my  Pyiades. — Oh,  why, 
Why  was  I  born  to  give  thee  endless  trouble? 
PyL  All  will  go  well;   he  settles  into  reason. 
Orest.   Who  talks  of  reason?   Better  to  have  none 
Than  not  enough. — Run,  some  one,  tell  my  Greeks, 
J  will  not  have  them  touch  the  king — Now — now 
I  blaze  again  !• — See  there! — Look  where  they  come; 
A  shoal  of  furies — How  they  swarm  about  me  ! — 
jVly  terror ! — Hide  me  ! — Oh,  their  snaky  locks ! 
Hark,  how  they  hiss! — See,  see  their  flaming  brands  ! 
Now  they  let  drive  full  at  me  ? — How  they  grin, 
And  shake  their  iron  whips  ! — My  ears !  what  yelling ! 

And  see,  Hermione! She  sets  them  on 

Thrust  not  your  scorpions  thus  into  my  bosom  ! 
Oh ! — I  am  stung  to  death  ! — Dispatch  me  soon  1 
There — Take  my  heart,  Hermione! — Tear  it  out! 

Disjoint  me!  kill  me!  Oh,  my  tortur'd  soul  ! 

Pyl.  Kind  Heav'n  restore  him  to  his  wonted  calm! 
Oft  have  1  seen  him  rave:   but  never  thus  : 
Quite  spent!   Assist  me,  friends,  to  bear  him  off". 
Our  time  is  short:  should  his  strong  rage  return, 
'Twould  be  beyond  our  power  to  force  him  hence, 
Away,  my  friends!   1  hear  the  portal  open.          [Ex* 
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Enter  PHOENIX,  attended  ly  Guards. 

Phcen.  All,  all  are  fled! Orestes  is  not  here — 

Triumphant  villains  !— — The  base,  giddy  rabble, 
Whose  hands  should  all  have  been  employ'd  with  fire, 
To  waste  the  fleet,  flock'd  round  the  dying  princess  : 
And,  while  they  stand  agaze,  the  Greeks  embark. 
Oh,  'tis  too  plain  ! — this  sacrilegious  murder 

Was  authoriz'd. Th'  ambassador's  escape 

Declares  his  guilt. Most  bloody  embassy! 

Most  unexampled  deed  I — Where,  "where,  ye  gods, 

Is  majesty  secure,  if  in  your  temples 

You  give  it  no  protection  ? — See,  the  queen. 

\_A  Flourish  of  Trumpets. 

Enter  ANDROMACHE  and  CEPHISA. 

Andr.  Yes,  ye  inhuman   Greeks  !   the  time  will 

come, 

When  you  shall  dearly  pay  your  bloody  deeds ! 
How  should  the  Trojans  hope  for  mercy  from  you, 
When  thus  you  turn  your  impious  rage  on  Pyrrhus  ? 
Pxrrhus,  the  bravest  man  in  all  your  league; 
The  man  whose  single  valour  made  you  triumph. 

[A  dead  March  lehind. 
Is  rnv  child  there  ? 

Ccph.   It  is  the  corpse  of  Pyrrhns. 
The  weeping  soldiers  bear  him  on  their  shields. 

Andr.  Ill-fated  prince!  too  negligent  of  life; 
And  too  unwary  of  the  faithless  Greeks! 
Cut  oil  in  the  fresh  rip'ning  prime  of  manhood, 
Even  in  the  pride  of  life:  thy  triumphs  new, 
And  all  thy  glories  in  full  blossom  round  thee ! 
The  very  Trojans  would  bewail  thy  fate. 

Ceph.  Alas,  then,  will  your  sorrows  never  end  ? 

Andr.    Oh,  never,  never !—— -While  I  live,  my 
tears 

Will  never  cease  ;  for  I  was  born  to  grieve. 

Give  present  orders  for  the  fun'ral  pomp  :   [To  Phosn, 
Let  him  be  rob'd  in  all  his  regal  state ; 
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Place  round  him  every  shining  mark  of  honour  : 
And  let  the  pile,  that  consecrates  his  ashes, 
Rise  like  his  fame,  and  blaze  above  the  clouds. 

[A  Flourish  of  Trumpets. 

Cepk.  That  sound  proclaims  th' arrival  of  the  prince  ; 
The  guards  conduct  him  from  the  citadel. 

Andr.  With  open  arms  I'll  meet  him! — Oh,  Ce- 

phisa  1 

A  springing  joy,  mixt  with  a  soft  concern, 
A  pleasure  which  no  language  can  express, 
An  ecstacy  that  mothers  only  feel, 
Plays  round  my  heart,  and  brightens  up  my  sorrow, 
Like  gleams  of  sunshine  in  a  low'ring  sky. 
Though  plung'd  in  ills,  and  exercis'd  in  care, 
Yet  never  let  the  noble  mind  despair : 
When  prest  by  dangers,  and  beset  with  foes, 
The  gods  their  timely  succour  interpose  ; 
And  when  our  virtue  sin  ks.o'erwhelm'd  with  grief, 
By  unforeseen  expedients  bring  relief. 

[Exeunt  omnes. 


EPILOGUE. 

WRITTEN    BY    MR.    Bl'DGELL. 

Spoken  by  ANDROMACHE. 

J  HOPE  you'll  own,  that  with  becoming  art, 
I've  play'd  my  game,  and  topp'd  the  widow's  part. 
My  spouse,  poor  man,  could  not  live  out  the  play , 
But  dy'dcommodiously  on  his  wedding-day  ; 
While  /,  his  relict,  made  at  one  bold  fling, 
Myself  a  princess,  and  young  Sty  a  /ring. 

You,  ladies,  who  protract  a  lover's  pain, 
And  hear  your  servants  sigh,  ichole  years  in  vain  ; 
JVliich  of  you  all  would  not  on  marriage  venture, 
Might  she  so  soon  upon  her  jointure  enter? 

'Twos  a  strange  'scape  !  Had  Pyrrhus  liv'd  till  now, 
7  had  been  finely  hampcr'd  in  my  vow. 
To  die  by  one's  own  hand,  and  jly  the  charms 
Of  love  and  life  in  a  young  monarch's  arms! 

'Tirere  an  hurdjate ere  1  had  undergone  it, 

J  -might  have  took  one  night to  think  upon  it, 

But  why,  you  II say,  teas  all  this  grief  exprest 
For  a  first  husband,  laid  long  since  at  rest? 
JT'rit  so  much  coldness  to  my  kind  protector  ? 
— Ah)  ladies!  had  you  known  the  good  man  Hector  I 
Homer  will  tell  you,  (or  I'm  miswjortn'd,J 
'I'll  at,  u; hen  cnrag'd,  the  Grecian  camp  he  storm' d. 
To  break  the  ten-fold  barriers  of  the  gate, 
He  threw  a  stone  oj  such  prodigious  weight 
'it'o  men  could  lift,  not  even  rf  t/K.te, 
jr/tc  -hi  that  nge  ofthund'ring  mortals  rvse : 
—  //  jif.iil'.i-  fmv*  sprain' da  dozen  modern  beaux. 

At  /< ;/;  th,   ho ii' e'er,   1  laid  my  iceeds  aside, 
>  in  t fie' well-dre&s'd bride 
Ja  you  il  kii/l !  ftnttins  to  grace  the  playt 
An'>  //'".'. j  ?!  ith  -j<.>y  mi;  coronation* day  ; 
'J'aft'e,   //.('.',   nf  cn'c'tes  of  the  brure  and  fair, 
7  he  !    .  and  widow  to  your  care. 

I'TMitf.l    ly  U->3'!)..iaW. 
|3,l,rmi  A   Loi-r  '  •.• 
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TO  HER  GRACE  THE 

DUCHESS  OF  PORTSMOUTH. 

MADAM, 

WERE  it  possible  for  me  to  let  the  world  know,  how  entirely 
your  Grace's  goodness  has  devoted  a  poor  man  to  your  service,' 
were  there  words  enough  in  speech  to  express  the  mighty  sense  I 
have  of  your  great  bounty  towards  me;  suiely  1  should  write 
and  talk  of  it  for  ever:  but  your  Grace  has  gitdn  me  so  large  a 
theme,  and  laid  so  very  vast  a  foundation,  that  imagi?i'>tiwi 
wants  stock  to  build  upon  it.  I  ant  as  one  dumb,  when  /  would 
speak  of  it ;  and  when  I  strive  to  write,  Iwa?it  a  scale  of  thought 
sufficient  to  comprehend  the  height  of  it.  Forgive  me  thr.n,  Ma- 
dam, if  (ay  a  poor  peasant  once  made  a  present  of  an  apple  to 
an  Emperor)  I  bring  this  small  tribute,  the  humble  growth  of 
my  little  garden,  and  lay  it  at  ij  our  feet.  Believe  it  i,  paid  you 
with  the  utmost  gratitude  :  believe  that,  so  long  as  I  have  thought 
to  remember  how  very  much  I  owe  your  genercim  nature,  IwiU 
ever  have  a  heart  that  shall  be  grateful  for  it.  Your  Grace, 
next  Heaven,  deserves  it  amply  from  me :  thnt  gave  me  life,  but 
on  a  hard  condition,  till  your  extended  Jaa,^r  tt>:--'ht  me  la 
prize  the  gift ,  c^id  took  the  heavy  burl/'i:n  Lt  was  clogged  wit  It. 
from  me,  I  mean  hard  fortune.  When  I  had  encr.'^s,  that 
with  malic't'iis  power  kept  back  a»d  shaded  m^fro-tt-  .'.'  osc  royaJ, 
beams,  whose  warmth  is  all  I  have,  or  hope  to  livf  by;  your 
noble  pity  and  compassion  found  me,  where  I  was  cast  backward 
from  my  blessing,  down  in  the  rear  of  fortune.,  called  me  tip, 
placed  me  in  the  shine,  and  I  have  felt  its  comfort.  You  have 
in  tnat  restored  me  to  my  native  right :  for  a  steady  faith,  and, 
Loyalty  to  ;ny  Prince.,  was  all  the  inheritance  my  father  left  me; 
and,  however  hardly  my  ill  fortune  deal  with  me,  'tis  what  I 
pri^e  so  -if ell,  thnt  I  never  pawned  it  yet,  and  hope  I  thall  never 
part  with  it.  Nature  and  fortune  were  certainly  in  league 
when  you,  were  born:  and  as  the  first  took  care  to  give  you 
beauty  enough  to  enslave  the  hearts  of  all  tht  world;  so  the 
other  resolved  to  do  it*  merit  justice,  that  none  but  a  monarch, 
Jit  to  rule  the  world  should  e'er  possess  it,  and  in  it  had  tin  em- 
pire. The  young  prince  you  have  given  him,  by  his  blooming 
virtues,  ear-ly  declares  the  mighty  stock  he  came  from:  and  as 
•you  have  taken  all  the  pious  care  of  a  dear  moi.her  and  a,  pru- 
dent guardian,  to  give  him  a  -noble  and  generous  education  ; 
may  it  succeed  according  to  his  merits  and  your  wishes:  may 
he  grow  up  to  be  a  bulwark  to  his  illustrious  father,  and  a  pa- 
tron to  his  loyal  subjects.  May  he  have  courage  and  con- 
duct fit  to  fight  his  battles  abroad,  and  terrify  his  rebels  at 
home:  and,  thaf  all  these  may  be  yet  more  sure,  may  fie  never, 
during  the  spring  time  of  his  years,  when  those  growing  virtues 
might  wi-Ji  care  to  be  cherished,  in  order  to  their  ripening-,  may 
he  never  meet  with  vicious  natures,  or  the  tongues  of  faithless, 
sordid,  insipid  flatterers,  to  i-last  'em.  To  conclude,  may  he  be 
as  great  as  the  hand  of  Fortune  (with  his  honour)  shall  be  able 
to  make  him ;  and  may  your  Grace,  w~ho  are  so  good  a  mistress, 
and  so  noble  a  patroness,  never  meet  with  a  (ens  grateful  servant, 
than,  Madam,  your  Grace's 

Entirely  devoted  Creature, 

THO.  OTWAY, 


LIFE  OF  THOMAS  OTWAY. 

OF  Thomas  Otway,  one  of  the  first  names  in  the 
English  drama,  little  is  known;  nor  is  there  any 
part  of  that  little  which  his  biographer  can  take  plea- 
sure in  relating. 

He  was  born  at  Trottin  in  Sussex,  March  3,  1651, 
the  son  of  Mr.  Humphry  Otway,  rector  of  Wool- 
beding.  From  Winchester-school,  where  he  was 
educated,  he  was  entered  in  1669,  a  commoner  of 
Christ-church;  but  left  the  university  without  a  de- 
gree, whether  for  want  of  money,  or  from  impatience 
of  academical  restraint,  or  mere  eagerness  to  mingle 
with  the  world,  is  not  known. 

It  seems  likely  that  he  was  in  hope  of  being  busy 
and  conspicuous;  for  he  went  to  London,  and  com- 
menced player;    but  found   himself  unable  to  gain 
any  reputation  on  the  stage.     This  kind  of  inability 
he  shared  with  Shakspeare  and  Jonson,  as  he  shared 
likewise  some  of  their  excellencies.     Jt  seems  rea- 
sonable to  expect  that  a  great  dramatic  poet  should 
without  difficulty  become  a  great  actor;  that  he  who 
can  feel,  should  express;  that  he  who  can  excite  pas- 
sion, should  exhibit  with  great  readiness  its  exter- 
nal modes:  but  since  experience  has  fully  proved  that 
of  those  powers,  whatever  be  their  affinity,  one  may 
be  possessed  in  a  great  degree  by  him  who  has  very 
little  of  the  other ;  it  must  be  allowed  that  they  de« 
pend  upon  different  faculties,  or  on  different  use  of  the 
same  faculty  ;  that  the  actor  must  have  a  pliancy  of 
mien,   a  flexibility  of  countenance,  'and    a    variety 
of  tones,  which  the  poet  may  be  easily  supposed  to 
want;  or  that  the  attention  of  the  poet  and  the  player, 
have  been  differently  employed  ;   the  one  has  been 
considering  thought,  and  the  other  action ;  one  has 
watched  the  heart,  and  the  other  contemplated  the 
face. 

Though  he  could  not  gain  much  notice  as  a  player, 
he  felt  in  himself  such  powers  as  might  qualify  for  a 
dramatic  author;  and  in  1075,  his  twenty-fifth  year, 
produced  Alciliades,  a  tragedy. 


LIFE    OF   THOMAS    OTWAY.  V 

In  1677,  he  published  Titus  and  Berenice,  trans- 
lated from  Rapin,  with  the  Cheats  of  Scapin  from. 
Mo  lie  re  ;  and  in  1678,  Friendship  in  Fashion,  a  co- 
medy, which,  whatever  might  be  its  first  reception, 
upon  its  revival  at  Drury-lane  in  1749t  was  hissed  off 
the  stage  for  immorality  and  obscinity. 

Want  of  morals,  or  of  decency,  did  not  in  those 
days  exclude  any  man  from  the  company  of  the 
wealthy  and  gay,  if  he  brought  with  him  any  powers 
of  entertainment ;  and  Otway  is  said  to  have  been, 
at  this  time  a  favourite  companion  of  the  dissolute. 
But  as  he  who  desires  no  virtue  in  his  companion  has 
no  virtue  in  himself,  those  whom  Otway  frequented 
had  no  purpose  of  doing  more  for  him  than  to  pay 
his  reckoning;  they  desired  only  to  drink  and  laugh  : 
their  fondness  was  without  benevolence,  and  their  fa- 
miliarity without  friendship.  "  Men  of  wit,"  says 
one  of  Otway's  biographers,  "  received  at  that  time 
"  no  favour  from  the  great  but  to  share  their  riots; 
"  from  which  they  were  dismissed  again  to  their  own 
"  narrow  circumstances.  Thus  they  languished  in 
**  poverty  without  the  support  of  eminence." 

Some  exception,  however,  must  be  made.  The 
Earl  of  Plymouth,  one  of  King  Charles's  natural  sons, 
procured  for  him  a  cornet's  commission  in  some 
troops  then  sent  into  Flanders.  But  Otway  did  not 
prosper  in  his  military  character;  for  he  soon  left  his 
commission  behind  him,  and  came  back  to  London 
in  extreme  indigence. 

Don  Carlos,  from  which  he  is  represented  as  having 
received  so  much  benefit,  was  played  in  1675.  li.  had 
great  success,  and  is  said  to  have  been  played  thirty 
nights  together.  This  however  it  is  reasonable  to 
doubt,  as  so  long  a  continuance  of  one  play  upon  the 
stage  is  a  very  wide  deviation  from  the  pra-  tice  of  that 
time;  when  the  ardour  for  theatrical  entertainments 
was  not  yet  diffused  through  the  whole  people,  and 
the  audience,  consisting  nearly  of  the  same  personsj 
could  be  drawn  together  only  by  variety. 

The  Orphan  was  exhibited  in  ItiSO.     This  is  on 
a  3 


VI  LIFE    OF    THOMAS    OTWAY. 

of  those  few  plays  that  keep  possession  of  the  stage, 
and  has  pleased  for  almost  a  century,  through  all  the 
vicissitudes  of  dramatic  fashion.  Of  this  play  nothing 
new  can  easily  be  said.  It  is  a  domestic  tragedy 
drawn  from  middle  life.  Its  whole  power  is  upon 
the  affections  ;  for  it  is  not  written  with  much  com- 
prehension of  thought,  or  elegance  of  expression.  But 
if  the  heart  is  interested,  many  other  beauties  may  be 
wanting,  yet  not  be  missed. 

The  same  year  produced  The  History  and  Fall  of 
Caius  Mar  ius ;  much  of  which  is  borrowed  from  the 
Romeo  and  Juliet  of  Shakspeare. 

In  1683,  was  published  the  first,  and  next  year  the 
second  parts  of  The  Soldier  s  Fortune,  two  comedies 
now  forgotten;  and  in  l685,  his  last  and  greatest  dra- 
matic work,  Venice  Preserved,  a  tragedy,  which  still 
continues  to  be  one  of  the  favourites  of  the  public, 
notwithstanding  the  want  of  morality  in  the  original 
design,  and  the  despicable  scenes  of  vile  comedy  with 
which  he  has  diversified  his  tragic  action.  By  com- 
paring this  with  his  Orphan,  it  will  appear  that  his 
images  were  by  time  become  stonger,  and  his  lan- 
guage more  energetic.  It  is  the  work  of  a  man  not 
attentive  to  decency,  nor  zealous  for  virtue;  but  of 
one  who  conceived  forcibly,  and  drew  orignally,  by 
consulting  nature. 

Together  with  those  plays  he  wrote  the  poems 
which  are  in  the  late  collection,  and  translated  from 
the  French  the  History  of  the  Triumvirate. 

All  this  was  performed  before  he  was  thirty-four 
years  old;  for  he  died  April  14,  1685,  in  a  manner 
which  1  am  unwilling  to  mention.  Having  been  com- 
pelled by  his  necessities  to  contract  debts,  and  hunted, 
1  as  is  supposed,  by  the  terriers  of  the  law,  he  retired  to 
a  public-house  on  Tower-hill,  where  he  is  said  to 
have  died  of  want;  or,  as  it  is  related  by  one  of  his 
biographers,  bv  swallowing,  after  a  long  fast,  a  piece 
of  bread  which  chaiity  had  supplied.  He  went  out, 
as  is  reported,  almost  naked,  in  the  rage  of  hunger, 
and  finding  a  gentleman  in  a  neighbouring  cotlec- 
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house,  asked  him  for  a  shilling.  The  gentleman  gave 
him  a  guinea;  and  Otway  going  away  bought  a  roll, 
and  was  choakecl  with  the  first  mouthful.  All  this, 
I  hope,  is  not  true;  and  there  is  this  ground  of  bet- 
ter hope,  that  Pope,  who  lived  near  enough  to  be 
well  informed,  relates  in  Spence's  memorials,  that  he 
died  of  a  fever  caught  by  violent  pursuit  of  a  thief 
that  had  robbed  one  of  his  friends.  But  that  indi- 
gence, and  its  concomitants,  sorrow  and  despon- 
dency, pressed  hard  upon  him,  has  never  been  denied, 
whatever  immediate  cause  might  bring  him  to  the 
grave. 

Of  the  poems  which  the  late  collection  admits,  the 
longest  is  (he  Poet's  Complaint  of  his  Muse,  part  of 
which  I  do  not  understand  ;  and  in  that  which  is  less 
obscure  1  find  little  to  commend.  The  language  is 
often  gross,  and  the  numbers  are  harsh.  Otway  had 
not  much  cultivated  versification,  nor  much  reple- 
nished his  mind  with  general  knowledge.  His  prin- 
cipal power  was  in  moving  the  passions,  to  which 
Dryden  *  in  his  latter  years  left  an  illustrious  testi- 
mony. He  appears,  by  some  of  his  verse?,  to  have 
been  a  zealous  royalist:  and  had  what  was  in  those 
times  the  common  reward  of  loyalty  —  he  lived  and 
died  neglected. 

His  dramatic  writings  are, 

1.  Alciliades:     A  Tragedy.  4to.   1675. 

2.  Don  Carlos,  Prince  of  Spain.      A  Tragedy.  4  to. 


3.  Titus  and  Berenice^    A  Tragedy.  4to.   1677. 

4.  The  Cheats  of  Scapin.     A  Farce.  4to.   167?. 

5.  Friendship  in  Fashion.    A  Comedy.  4to.  1678. 

6.  Caius  Marius.     A  Tragedy.  4to.  1680. 

7.  The  Orphan.     A  Tragedy.  4to.   1680. 

8.  The  Soldier's  Fortune.     A  Comedy.  4to.   1681. 
p.    Venice  Preserved.     A  Tragedy.  4to.   lG82. 

10.  The  Atheist;  or,    the  second   part  of   The  S 
dier's  Fortune.     A  Comedy.  4to.   1684. 

*  In  his  Preface  to  Fresnoy's  Art  of  Painting, 


CRITIQUE 

ON 

VENICE   PRESERVED. 

THIS  play  of  Otway's  is  a  melancholy  instance  to 
what  unworthy  uses  the  finest  talents  may  be  sacri- 
ficed. To  pay  his  shameless  homage  to  an  abandoned 
court,  a  mercenary  poet  here  selects  a  wretched  sub- 
ject for  the  purposes  of  party,  and  devises  a  most 
odious  and  indecent  character  for  the  indulgence  of 
personality  ;  and  when  he  has,  with  the  most  beau- 
tiful materials,  constructed  an  altar  to  obscenity,  he 
dedicates  it  to  the  titled  mistress  of  a  libidinous  and 
unprincipled  monarch. 

He  takes  for  his  heroes  a  discontented  soldier,  who 
becomes  a  traitor  to  his  country,  and  a  ruined  spend- 
thrift, who  is  the  betrayer  of  his  friend.  The  senti- 
ments which  he  can  naturally  attach  to  characters  of 
this  description,  give  him  all  the  opportunities  he 
can  wish  for  to  pay  his  court  to  the  popular  vices  of 
the  time,  at  the  expence  of  modesty  and  morality. 
Jaffier  indeed  is  compelled  to  keep  some  terms  with 
decorum,  being  married  to  a  woman  of  virtue  5  but 
his  friend  Pierre,  who  pursues  a  system  very  widely 
ditierent,  holds  it  for  doctrine,  which  Jaflier  does  not 
attempt  to  controvert,  that  "  a  soldier's  mistress  is 
"  his  religion  ;"  in  conformity  to  which,  he  reli- 
giously keeps  Aquilina,  a  common  prostitute,  and  is 
not  a  little  offended  by  discovering  that  she  admits 
the  visits  of  the  senator  Antonio,  according  to  the 
custom  of  ladies  of  her  sort.  By  the  medium  of 
these  two  infamous  personages,  Aquilina  and  Anto- 
nio, (now  expelled  from  the  stage,)  he  treats  the 
reader,  and  his  patroness  the  Duchess  of  Portsmouth, 
with  a  scene  that  the  invention  of  hell-born  wicked- 
ness never  equalled.  **J 

Into  what  an  abyss  of  profligacy  must  that  time 
have  been  plunged,  when  a  venal  author,  aiming  to 
pay  his  court  to  a  king,  and  the  mistress  of  a  king, 
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could  strike  upon  no  readier  means  for  recommend- 
ing himself  to  their  favour,  than  by  displaying  to 
their  view  the  impurities  of  a  hrothel !  After  times, 
indeed,  have  weeded  this  uncleanly  drama  of  its 
rankest  poison  ;  but  is  the  remnant  wholesome  ? 
Certainly  it  is  not.  It  is  so  generally  known  at 
whom  the- filthy  character  of  Antonio  was  pointed, 
thM  there  is  no  occasion  to  explain  the  libel. 

The  reader  may  be  assured  it  is  no  enviable  task, 
which  1  find  myself  engaged  in,  when  such  writers 
and  such  writings,  as  I  generally  have  to  deal  with, 
are  allotted  me  to  examine  ;  a-nd  had  I  been  before- 
hand more  critically  familiar  with  the  character  of 
their  compositions,  I  would  have  left  them  to  enjoy 
the  lustre  of  their  fame,  and  spared  myself  the  un- 
thankful pains  of  conscientiously  exposing  their  im- 
purity and  filth. 

Every  dramatic  writer  is,  or  ought  to  be  aware, 
that  when  he  makes  his  villain  a  conspicuous  and 
leading  character,  he  is  not  to  make  him  wantonly 
atrocious,  (for  that  would  be  a  libel  against  human 
natdre,)  but  to  exhibit  him  under  the  influence  of 
some  impetuous  and  powerful  passion,  that  hurries 
him  on  to  the  perpetration  of  the  horrid  act  he  has 
in  hand ;  no  reputable  performer  would  else  adopt 
such  a  character,  no  audience  would  endure  it.  In 
the  tragedy  now  before  me,  Pierre  is  represented  a* 
one  of  the  leaders  in  a  conspiracy  to  overturn  the 
established  government  of  Venicej  and  has  pledged 
himself  to  go  all  lengths  with  a  set  of  murderers  and 
incendiaries.  It  is  true,  he  makes  a  profession  of 
his  motives  in  the  common  cant  of  reformers  and 
revolutionists,  by  declaiming  against  tyranny  and 
oppression  in  general  terms;  but  the  particular  and 
personal  grievance,  which  seems  to  inspire  him  with 
the  idea  of  exterminating  the  whole  senate,  is  be- 
cause one  of  their  number  has  been  found  to  share 
the  favours  of  his  courtezan. 

"  I,  who  believ'd  no  ill  could  e'er  come  near  me, 
"  found  in  the  embraces  of  my  Aquilina 
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"  A  wretched,  old,  but  itching  senator, 
"  A  wealthy  fool  that  had  bought  out  my  title." 
This  profanation  of  what  in  fact  was  common  pro- 
perty,  but  what  Pierre  considered  as   his  religion, 
•«  broke  all  ties,  dissolved  all  former  bonds  of  service," 
"  And  from  that  hour  1  thought  myself  as  free 
"  To  be  the  foe,  as  e'er  the  friend  of  Venice." 
In  revenge  for  this  interruption  of  his  licentious  enjoy- 
ments, Otway's  hero  vows  unsparing  vengeance  ;  and, 
upon  the  principle  of  punishing  all  for  the  offence  of 
one,  meditates  to  set  fire  to  the  whole  city,  and  mur- 
der every  body  in  it,  which  might  be  sound  doctrine 
in  the  second  Charles's  day,  but  I  suspect  it  may  have 
lost  something  of  its  authority  since:  if  it  has  not, 
woe  befall  the  Insurance-Offices  ;  for  no  city  can  be 
safe,  where  a  soldier  keeps  a  mistress,  and  a  senator 
has  a  weak  side  towards  an  assignation  with  her. 

As  Pierre  is  made  to  profess  himself  a  "  fine  bold- 
*'  fac'd  villain,"  care  is  taken  to  supply  him  with  a  be- 
coming resolution  to  make  good  his  words;  he  is  pre- 
sented to  us  in  a  state  of  exasperation  against  his  fellow- 
citizens  to  such  a  pitch  of  phrenzy,  thai  he  not  only 
denounces  the  extermination  of  all  who  have  the  breath 
of  life,  but  even  reprobates  the  very  name  of  honesty, 
and  vents  his  curse  upon  fe  the  common  jzjood."  He  is 
so  enamoared  of  revenge,  that  he  reverences  it  as  "  the 
"  attribute  of  gods,  stamp'd  with  their  great  image  on 
'*  our  nature."  This  is  such  a  flight  at  once  into  the 
very  council-chamber  of  Olympus,  that  if  Pierre  had 
not  fairly  told  us  that  his  whore  was  "  his  religion," 
we  might  have  wondered  how  he  got  into  the  com- 
pany of  the  Pagan  deities,  if  he  bad  not  let  us  into 
the  secret  of  his  faith,  and  exhibited  his  passport. 
He  contrives  to  rouse  his  friend  Jaftier  to  the  like 
degree  of  phrenzy  with  himself,  by  telling  him  of  an 
execution  in  his  house,  of  which  he  had  been  an 
eye-witness ;  and  when,  by  a  description  highly 
coloured  and  artfully  exaggerated,  he  has  brought 
i.".n  to  "  swear  by  sea  and  air,  by  earth,  by  hea- 
"  ven,  and"  (to  make  his  oath  more  perfect  and  ap- 
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propriate)  "  by  hell  also,  that  he  will  revenge  his 
"  Belvidera's  tears,"  Pierre  suggests  to  him  an  expe- 
dient (effectual  it  must  be  confessed,  bnt  not  im- 
mediately obvious)  for  quieting  her  sorrows,  by 
"  shooting  her  father."  To  this  accommodating 
proposal,  so  gratifying  to  Jaffier,  and  so  consolatory 
to  poor  weeping  Belvidera,  the  aforesaid  Jaffier,  com- 
prehending all  the  efficacy  of  such  a  remedy  in  an 
instant,  and  not  in  the  slightest  degree  indisposed  to 
administer  it,  readily  replies — "  With  all  my  heart." 
And  now  having  settled  this  one  family  concern  so 
entirely  to  his  satisfaction,  and  appointed  the  Rialto 
for  the  place  of  their  next  meeting,  there  "  to  talk  of 
"  precious  mischief,"  upon  the  mest  frequented  tho- 
roughfare in  the  city,  he  takes  leave  of  his  friend 
Pierre;  and  after  amusing  himself  with  asking  a  few 
questions  of  Heaven,  why  he  was  made  "  with  all 
"  the  spirit,  aspiring  thoughts,  and  elegant  desires," 
of  which  he  had  just  given  an  example,  he  draws  the 
inference  naturally  resulting  from  his  own  statement 
of  the  case,  and  demands — "  Is  this  just  dealing, 
*'  Nature?"  In  that  instant  the  loving  and  devoted 
wife,  whose  father  he  had  just  doom'd  to  assassina- 
tion, appears,  and  says  to  her  attendants, 

"  Lead   me,  lead  me,  my  virgins, 

"  To  that  kind  voice.  My  lord,  my  love,  my  refuge!" 
Here  follows  a  scene  very  exquisitely  written,  in 
which  Jaffier's  fondness  so  effectually  reconciles  Bel- 
videra to  her  reduced  situation,  that  we  might  be 
led  to  suppose  he  had  found  a  way  of  drying  her  tears 
without  the  recipe  of  shooting  her  father. 

In  the  first  scene  of  the  second  act,  which  is  now 
omitted,  there  is  a  well-applied  stroke  of  poetic  flat- 
tery to  ihe  patroness  of  the  play,  introduced  by  Aqui- 
lina,  who,  with  a  proper  contempt  for  ladies  ef 
*'  peevish  virtue,"  observes, 

'*  In  their  hearts 

"  They're  loose  as  I  am,  but  an  ugly  power 

"  Sits  in  their  faces,  and  frights  pleasure  from  them." 
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A  friend  to  the  frequenters  of  the  box-lobbies  would 
have  rescued  this  observation  from  expunction. 

In  the  second  scene,  which  is  now  made  the  first 
of  the  aforementioned  act,  the  promised  matter  of 
more  "  precious  mischief"  is  brought  forward,  and 
the  secret,  "  which  only  gods,  and  men  like  gods, 
'*  are  privy  to,"  is  divulged.  Jaffier  is  now  made  dis- 
tinctly to  understand,  that  Pierre,  who  has  again  got 
amongst  his  gods,  has  engaged  himself  to  a  plot  in 
which  there  is  "  no  religion,  no  hypocrisy;"  a  busi- 
ness which  entails  no  mortification  upon  the  doers  of 
it,  for  which  they  "  will  neither  fast  nor  pray;"  and 
truly  there  seems  no  reason  why  they  should,  as  the 
gods  themselves  were  parties  in  the  secret.  In  short, 
he  lets  him  know  thai  it  is  a  godlike  combination  to 
•'  spare  neither  sex  nor  age,  name  nor  condition;" 
and  that  the  men,  who  are  so  "  like  gods,"  and  so 
entirely  in  their  confidence,  are  "  fit  to  disturb  the 
peace  of  all  the  world." 

How  should  we  be  able  to  comprehend  the  nature 
of  such  divinities,  if  we  had  not  had  a  sample  in  the 
modern  goddess  of  Liberty?  or  how  could  we  know 
to  estimate  the  virtues  of  those  demigods,  Renault, 
Jaffier,  and  Pierre,  if  we  had  not  luckily  lived  in  the 
time  of  Maraf,  Robespierre,  and  Brutus  Bonaparte? 
Although  Otvvay's  terrorists  do  not  live  to  accomplish 
their  purposes,  yet  in  the  following  sketch  of  their 
plan,  which  they  have  left  behind  them,  we  find  all 
the  rules  for  a  complete  revolution,  and  have  seen 
them  carried  into  effect : 

"  Let  loose  the  murmuring  armv  on  their  masters, 
"  To  pay  themselves  with  plunder ;  lop  their  nobles 
c<  To  the  base  roots  whence  aiost  of 'em  first  sprung; 
"  Enslave  the  rout,  whom  smarting  will  make 

"  humble  ; 

"  Turn  out  their  droning  senate,  and  possess 
"  That  seat  of  empire  which  our  souls  were  fram'd 

"  for." 

When  Jaffier  is  introduc'd  to  this  assembly  by- 
Pierre,  who  cries  out«— (f  C»me  forth,  thou  only  gooci 
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f '  I  e'er  could  boast  of,"  he  begins  his  harangue  by  ob- 
serving to  them  that  he  comes  "  uncall'd  for,"  which 
is  not  strictly  true  ;  and  he  brandishes  a  dagger  before 
their  faces,  which  is  not  perfectly  well-bred,  till  he 
explains  it  to  their  satisfaction,  by  professing  him  a 
cut-throat  and  incendiary  at  their  service,  nay,  a  par- 
ricide, if  they  chuse  to  employ  him  as  such.  The 
ambassador,  at  the  recital  of  these  excellent  qualifi- 
cations, longs  to  embrace  him  ;  but  the  rest  of  the 
company  are,  like  the  gods  they  resemble,  rather  sus- 
p'cious  of  a  man  who  makes  such  boast  of  his  accom- 
plishments, and  he  thinks  himself  obliged  to  leav«  a 
hostage  in  their  hands  to  answer  for  his  fidelity. 

The  reader  will  take  notice  that  the  scene  is  now 
laid  in  the  house  of  the  courtezan  Aquillna,  and  that 
Belvidera  has  an  apartment  in  this  house;  for  when 
Jaffier  determines  upon  pledging  her  to  the  conspira- 
tors, she  is  so  near  at  hand,  that  upon  his  calling  her 
she  appears.  This  I  must  consider  as  a  very  savage, 
unnatural,  and  indelicate  incident;  that  the  husband 
of  a  virtuous  and  beloved  wife,  in  the  bloom  of 
beauty,  and  full  of  attraction,  should  leave  her  as  a 
hostage  in  the  power  of  a  gang  of  cut-throats  com- 
bined jointly  with  himself  to  murder  her  father  and 
the  whole  senate,  telling  them  before  her  face,  that 
if  he  faukered  they  should  murder  her  ;  and  lest  these 
ruffians  should  be  unprovided  with  a  weapon  for  the 
purpose,  he  is  further  to  shock  her  sight  by  presenting 
them  with  a  dagger,  and  bidding  them  '*  strike  it  to 
"  her  heart  when  he  proves  unworthy  "  Is  this  an 
incident  that  any  reader  can  forbear  to  reprobate  ?  If 
it  were  not  ridiculously  out  of  nature,  we  should  start 
from  it  with  horror ;  but  to  me  it  appears  a  circum- 
stance only  to  be  laugh 'd  at ;  when  the  lady  (not  re- 
strained by  the  presence  of  Bedamar,  Renault,  and 
Pierre)  vents  these  amorous  namby-pamby  murmurs 
to  her  husband  : 

"  Oh  !   I  have  slept  and  dreamt, 

"  And  dreamt  again.  Where  hast  thou  been,  thou 
"  loiterer  : 
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"  Tho'  my  eyes  clos'd,  my  arms  have  still  been 
"  open'd  ; 

*f  Stretch'd  every  way  betwixt  my  broken  slumbers, 

"  To  search  if  thou  vvert  come  to  crown  my  rest— 

"  Come,  come  to  bed." 

Perhaps  this  is  understood  to  be  said  by  Belvidera  to 
Jaffier  apart,  whilst  the  gentlemen  had  withdrawn 
into  a  corner ;  it  may  be  so,  and  I  would  much  ra- 
ther suppose  she  does  not  see  them,  than  be  found 
guilty  of  overlooking  any  defence  that  candour  can 
suggest. 

In  the  next  act  Jaffier  is  seized  with  a  fit  of  ten- 
derness for  his  loving  wife  ;  and  in  the  warmth  of  his 
affection  communicates  to  her  a  circumstance,  which 
a  husband  less  confidential  would  have  probably  con- 
cealed, and  this  is,  that  "  he  had  bound  himself  by 
"  all  the  strictest  sacraments,  divine  and  human,  to 
*'  kill  her  father."  He  seems  aware  that  this  may 
seem  a  strong  measure,  and  therefore,  to  reconcile  her 
to  it,  he  promises  that  "  she  shall  smile  to  see  the 
"  wonders  of  his  daring,  and,  when  night  comes, 
"  with  praise  and  love  receive  him."  Belvidera 
does,  not  appear  to  view  this  scene  of  triumph  and 
felicity  quite  in  the  same  light  as  he  does,  and  hesi- 
tates to  believe  that  it  will  make  her  smile  to  be- 
hold "  her  father  butcher'd  in  his  age,  the  sacred 
'«  fountain  of  her  life  destroy'd."  In  the  mean  time, 
to  convince  him  that  he  did  not  leave  her  in  very  good 
company,  when  he  left  her  in  Renault's  power,  she 
informs  him  that  she  would  hardly  have  escaped  vio- 
lation from  that  old  French  ruffian,  if  she  had  not 
set  up  so  loud  a  scream  as  to  frighten  him  out  of 
her  chamber  ;  and  this,  by  the  way,  was  rather  better 
luck  than  'she  had  a  right  to  expect,  considering  in 
whose  house  that  chamber  was. 

When  Belvidera  has  convinced  Jaffier,  that  his  idea 
of  the  pleasure  it  would  give  her  to  see  "  the  wonders 
"  of  his  daring,"  is  a  mistaken  one,  she  soon  per- 
suades him,  that  it  would  be  very  much  for  his  ho- 
nour to  turn  informer,  the  truth  of  which  «'  strike? 
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"  through  his  heart,  like  a  new  light,  and  shews  how  ' 
"  it  has  wancler'd."  But  when,  by  following  this 
"  new  light,1'  he  finds  himself  treated  as  he  de- 
serves by  the  indignant  friend  whom  he  has  betrayed, 
he  is  struck  with  another  "  new  light,"  which  cer- 
tainly does  not  emanate  from  any  celestial  source, 
forasmuch  as  he  is  tempted  to  immolate  his  wife  in 
atonement  for  the  blow  he  has  received  from  Pierre. 
This  struggle  being  set  oii  with  very  fine  language, 
forms  an  interesting  scene,  and  concludes  the  fourth 
act. 

The  last  act  signs  the  death-warrant  of  the  conspi- 
rators, and  disposes  of  nearly  every  character  in  the 
drama.  Pierre  is  exhibited  cm  the 'scaffold,  and  only 
rescued  from  the  executioner  by  the  dagger  of  Jaffier; 
he  promises  him  that  he  will  live  to  "  see  his  fall  re- 
"  veng'd  at  such  a  rate  as  Venice  long  shall  groan  for ;" 
but  in  a  few  minutes  after  Jaffier  stabs  himself  with 
the  same  dagger  which  he  had  employed  hi  killing 
his  friend  ;  whilst  Belvidera  expires  on  :he  stage  in 
a  fit  cf  phrenzy,  and  Priuli  closes  the  tragedy  by 
announcing  thai  he  has  but  one  more  day  to  live. 

If,  in  the  revision  of  this  celebrated  drama,  I  have 
been  industrious  to  point  out  those  striking  imper- 
fections and  impurities,  which  no  critic  can  pass  over, 
no  moralist  can  pardon,  I  would  fain  be  understood 
as  being  duly  sensible  to  those  beauties,  which 
ever}'  admirer  of  fine  writing  must  of  course  be 
charmed  with;  but  in  holding  to  my  opinion,  that, 
this  tragedy  of  Venice  Preserved,  admired  and  praised 
as  it  has  been,  is  nevertheless  one  of  the  most  corrupt 
and  vicious  compositions  in  the  language,  I  am  not 
afraid  of  referring  myself  to  the  judgment  of  any  in» 
telligent  reader  who  shall  peruse  it  with  attention, 
O. 
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IN  these  distracted  times,  when  each  man  dreads 

The  bloody  stratagems  of  busy  heads: 

Whence  we  hadfear'd  three  years  we  know  not  what- 

'Till  witnesses  began  to  die  o'  th'  rot ; 

What  made  our  poet  meddle  with  a  plot  ? 

Was't  that  he  fancied  for  t  lie  very  sake 

And  name  of  plot,  his  trifling  play  might  take  ? 

For  there's  not  irit  one  inch-board  evidejice; 

But  'tis,  he  says,  to  reason  plain  and  sense; 

And  that,  he  thinks  a  plausible  defence. 

Were  truth  by  sense  and  reason  to  be  try'd, 

Sure  all  our  swearers  might  be  laid  aside. 

No;  of  such  tools  our  author  has  no  nefc, 

To  make  his  plot,  or  make  his  play  succeed  ; 

He  of  Black  Bills  has  no  prodigious  tales, 

Or  Spanish  pilgrims  cast  ashore  in  Wales: 

Here's  not  one  murder'd  magistrate,  at  teast, 

Kept  rank,  like  ven'son,  for  a  city  feast, 

Grown  four  days  stiff,  the  better  to  prepare 

And  fit  his  pliant  limbs  to  ride  in  chair. 

Yet  here's  an  army  rais'd,  tho'  under  ground, 

But  no  man  seen,  nor  one  commission  found  : 

Here  is  a  traitor  too,  that's  very  old, 

Turbulent,  subtle,  mischievous,  and  bold. 

Bloody,  revengeful,  and— to  crown  his  part, 

Loves  fumbling  with  a  wench  with  all  his  heart  : 

Till  after  having  many  changes  past, 

In  spite  of  age,  (thanks  t'  heaven)  is  hang'd  at  last  ; 

Next  is  a  senator  that  keeps  a  uhorc, 

In  Venice  none  a  higher  office  bore, 

To  lewdncss  every  night  the  letcher  ran ; 

Shew  me,  all  London,  such  another  man; 

Match  him  at  Mother  Creswell's  if  you  can. 

O  Poland  !  Poland !  had  it  been  thy  lot 

T'  have  heard  in  time  of  this  Venetian  plot, 

Thou  surely  chosen  hadst  one  king  from  thence, 

And  honour'd  them,  as  thou  hast  England  since. 
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ACT  I.     SCENE  I. 

A  Street  in  Venice.     Enter  PRIULI  and  JAFFIER. 

Priuli.  No  more  j  I'll  hear  no  more  !  Begone  and 
leave  me. 

Jctf.  Not  hear  me !  By  my  suffering  but  you  shall ! 
My  lord,  my  lord !   I'm  not  that  abject  wretch 
You  think  me.  Patience !  where's  the  distance  throws 
Me  back  so  far,  but  1  may  boldly  speak 
In  right,  tho'  proud  oppression  will  not  hear  me? 

Pri.  Have  you  not  wrong'd  me  ? 

Jqf.  Could  my  nature  e'er 
Have  brook'd  injustice,  or  the  doing  wrongs, 
I  need  not  now  thus  low  have  bent  myself 
To  gain  a  hearing  from  a  cruel  father. 
Wrong'd  you ! 

Pri.  Yes,  wrong'd  me  !   In  the  nicest  point, 
The  honour  of  my  house,  you've  done  me  wrong. 
You  may  remember  (for  I  now  will  speak, 
And  urge  its  baseness)  when  you  first  came  home 
From  travel,  with  such  hopes  as  made  you  look'd  on 
By  all  men's  eyes,  a  youth  of  expectation; 
Pleas'd  with  your  growing  virtue,  1  receiv'd  you ; 
Courted,  and  sought  to  raise  you  to  your  merits  : 
My  house,  my  table,  nay,  my  fortune  too, 
My  very  self  was  yours;  you  might  have  us'd  me 
To  your  best  service  ;  like  an  open  friend 
1  treated,  trusted  you,  and  thought  you  mine  : 
When,  in  requital  of  my  best  endeavours, 
You  treacherously  practis'd  to  undo  me ; 
Seduc'd  the  weakness  of  my  age's  darling, 
My  only  child,  and  stole  her  from  my  bosom. 
Oh  Belvidera ! 

^  «7q/VTis  to  me  you  owe  her :  \ 

Childless  you  had  been  else,  and  in  the  gra\e 
Your  name  extinct ;  no  more  Priuli  heard  of. 
You  may  remember,  scarce  five  years  are  past, 
Since  in  your  brigantine  you  sail'd,  to  see 
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The  Adriatic  wedded  by  our  Duke; 
And  I  was  with  you:  your  unskilful  pilot 
Dash'd  us  upon  a  rock  ;  when  to  your  boat 
You  made  for  safety  :  enter' d  first  yourself; 
Th'  affrighted  Belvidera  following  next, 
As  she  stood  trembling  on  the  vessel's  side, 
Was,  by  a  wave,  wash'd  off  into  the  deep  ; 
When  instantly  I  plung'd  into  the  sea, 
And  buffeting  the  billows  to  her  rescue, 
Redeem'd  her  life  with  half  the  loss  of  mine. 
Like  a  rich  conquest,  in  one  hand  I  bore  her, 
And  with  the  other  dash'd  the  saucy  waves, 
That  throng'd  and  press'd  to  rob  me  of  my  prize. 
I  brought  her,  gave  her  to  your  despairing  arms  : 
Indeed  you  thank'd  me ;  but  a  nobler  gratitude 
Rose  in  her  soul :  for  from  that  hour  she  lov'd  me, 
'Till  for  her  life  she  paid  me  with  herself. 

Pri.  You  stole  her  from  me;  like  a  thief  you  stole 

her, 

At  dead  of  night!  that  cursed  hour  you  chose 
To  rifle  me  of  all  my  heart  held  clear. 
'May  all  your  joys  in  her  prove  false,  like  mine  ; 
A  sterile  fortune,  and  a  barren  bed, 
Attend  you  both!   continual  discord  make 
Your  days  and  nights  bitter  and  grievous  :  still 
May  the  hard  hand  of  a  vexatious  need 
Oppress  and  grind  you;  till  at  last  you  find 
The  curse  of  disobedience  all  your  portiort  ! 

Jof,  Half  of  your  curse  you  have  bestow'd  in  vain  : 
Heav'n  has  already  crown'd  our  faithful  loves 
With  a  young  boy,  sweet  as  his  mother's  beauty: 
May  he  live  to  prove  more  gentle  than  his  granclsire, 
And  happier  than  his  father  ! 

Pri.  Rather  live 

To  bait  thee  for  his  bread,  and  din  your  ears 
With  hungry  cries;  whilst  his  unhappy  mother 
Sits  down  and  weeps  in  bitterness  of  want. 

Jnf.  You  talk  as  if  'twould  please  you. 

Pri.  'Twould  by  Heav'n  ! 
"  Once  she  was  dear  indeed ;  the  drops  that  fell 
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"  From  my  sad  heart,  when  she  forgot  her  duty, 
**  The  fountain  of  my  life  was  not  so  precious — 
"  But  she  is  gone,  and,  if  I  am  a  man, 
"  1  will  forget  her." 
Jaf.  Would  I  were  in  my  grave ! 
Pri.  And  she  too  withtnee: 

For,  living  here,  you're  but  my  curst  remembrancers, 
I  once  was  happy. 

Jaf.  You  use  me  thus,  because  you  know  my  soul 
Is  fond  of  Belvidera.     You  perceive 
My  life  feeds  on  her,  therefore  thus  you  treat  me. 
On !  could  my  soul  ever  have  known  satiety  j 
Were  I  that  thief,  the  doer  of  such  wrongs 
As  you  upbraid  me  with,  what  hinders  me 
But  I  might  send  her  back  to  you  with  contumely, 
And  court  my  fortune  where  she  would  be  kinder  ? 
Pri  You  dare  not  do't. 
Jaf.  Indeed  my  lord,  I  dare  not. 
My  heart,  that  awes  me,  is  too  much  my  master  : 
Three  years  are  past,  since  first  our  vows  were  plighted, 
During  which  time,  the  world  must  bear  me  witness, 
I've  treated  Belvidera  like  your  daughter, 
The  daughter  of  a  senator  of  Venice : 
Distinction,  place,  attendance,  and  observance, 
Due  to  her  birth,  she  always  has  commanded. 
Out  of  my  little  fortune  I'\e  done  this; 
Because  (tho'  hopeless  e'er  to  win  your  nature) 
The  world  might  see  I  lov'd  her  for  herself; 
Not  as  the  heiress  of  the  great  Priuli. 
Pri.  No  more. 

Jaf.  Yes,  all,  and  then  adieu  forever. 
There's  not  a  wretch,  that  lives  on  common  charity, 
But's  happier  than  me:  for  I  have  known 
The  luscious  sweets  of  plenty  ;  every  night 
Have  slept  with  soft  content  about  my  head, 
And  never  wak'd,  but  to  a  joyful  morning: 
Yet  now  must  fall,  like  a  full  ear  of  corn, 
Whose  blossom 'scap'd,  yet'b  wiiher'd  in  the  ripening. 

Pri.  Home,  and  be  humble;  study  to  retrench; 
Discharge  the  lazy  vermin  of  thy  hall, 
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Those  pageants  of  thy  folly  : 
Reduce  the  glitt'ring  trappings  of  thy  wife 
To  humble  weeds,  fit  for  thy  little  state : 
Then,  to  some  suburb  cottage  both  retire; 
Drudge  to  feed  loathsome  life  ;  get  brats  and  starve- 
Home,  home,  I  say. [Exit. 

Jqf.   Yes,  if  my  heart  would  let  me—- 
This proud,  this  swelling  heart :  home  J  would  go, 
But  that  my  doors  are  hateful  to  my  eyes, 
Fill'd  and  damm'd  up  with  gaping  creditors, 
"  Watchful  as  fowlers  when  thefr  game  will  spring." 
I've  now  not  fifty  ducats  in  the  world, 
Yet  still  I  am  in  love,  and  pleas'd  with  ruin. 

Oh  !  Belvidera  !  Oh  !  she  is  my  wife 

And  we  will  bear  our  wayward  fate  together, 
But  ne'er  know  comfort  more. 

Enter  PIERRE. 

Pier.  My  friend,  good  morrow. 
How  fares  the  honest  partner  of  my  heart  ? 
What,  melancholy !  not  a  word  to  spare  me  ? 

Jqf.  I'm  thinking,  Pierre,  how  that  damn'd  starv- 
ing quality, 
Call'd  honesty,  got  footing  in  the  world. 

Pier.  Why,  powerful  villainy  first  set  it  up, 
For  its  own  ease  and  safety.     Honest  men 
Are  the  soft  easy  cushions  on  which  knaves 
Repose  and  fatten.     Were  all  mankind  villains, 
They'd  starve  each  other ;  lawyers  would  want  prac- 
tice, 
Cut- throats    rewards:     each    man    would    kill   his 

brother 

Himself;  none  would  be  paid  or  bang'd  for  murder. 
Honesty!  'twas  a  cheat  invented  first 
To  bind  the  hands  of  bold  deserving  rogues, 
That  fools  and  cowards  might  sit  safe  in  power, 
And  lord  it  uncontroll'd  above  their  betters. 

Jqf.  Then  honesty  is  but  a  notion  ? 

Pier.  Nothing  else  ; 

Like  wit,  much  talk'd  of,  not  to  be  defin'd  : 
He  that  pretends  to  most,  too,  has  least  share  in't, 
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Tis  a  ragged  virtue  :  Honesty!  no  more  on't, 
Jqf.  "Sure  thou  art  honest  ? 
Pier.  So,  indeed,  men  think  me; 
But  they're  mistaken  Jaffier:  I'm  a  rogue 
As  well  as  they; 

A  fine,  gay,  bold-fac'd  villain  as  thou  seest  me. 
'Tis  true,  1  pay  my  debts,  when  they're  contracted  ; 
J  steal  from  no  man  ;  would  not  cut  a  throat 
To  gain  admission  to  a  great  man's  purse, 
Or  a  whore's  bed  ;  I'd  not  betray  my  friend 
To  get  his  place  or  fortune ;   I  scorn  to  flatter 
A  blown- up  fool  above  me,  or  crush  the  wretch  be- 
Yet,  Jaffier,  for  all  this  I'm  a  villain.       [neath  me  : 
Jaf.   A  villain  ! 

Pier.  Yes,  a  most  notorious  villain  ; 
To  see  the  sufferings  of  my  fellow-creatures, 
And  own  myself  a  man:  to  see  our  senators 
Cheat  the  deluded  people  with  a  shew 
Of  liberty,  which  yet  they  ne'er  must  taste  of. 
They  say,  by  them  our  hands  are  free  from  fetters  ; 
Yet  whom  "they  please  they  lay  in  basest  bonds  ; 
Bring  whom  they  please  to  infamy  and  sorrow  ; 
Drive  us,  like  wrecks,  down  the  rough  tide  of  power, 
Whilst  no  hold's  left  to  save  us  from  destruction. 
All  that  bear  this  are  villains,  fcncl  1  one, 
Not  to  rouse  up  at  the  great  call  of  nature, 
And  check  the  growth  of  these  domestic  spoilers, 
That  make  us  slaves,  "and  tell  us,  'tis  our  charter. 

"  Jaf.  Oh,  Aquilina  !  Friend  to  lose  such  beauty, 
*'  The  dearest  purchase  of  thy  noble  labours  ! 
"  She  was  thy  right  by  conquest,  as  by  love. 

Pier.  "  Oh  !    Jaffier !  I   had  so  fix'd  my  heart 

upon  her, 

"  That  wheresoe'er  I  fram'd  a  scheme  of  life, 
*'  For  time  to  come,  she  was  my  only  joy, 
"  With  which  1  wish'd  to  sweeten  future  cares: 
"  1  fancy 'd  pleasures  ;  none  but  one  that  loves 
"  And  doats  as  I  did,  can  imagine  like  'em  : 
"  When  in  th'  extremity  of  all  these  hopes, 
"  In  the  most  charming  hour  of  expectation, 
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"  Then,  when  our  eager  wishes  soar'ci  the  highest, 

"  Ready  to  stoop  and  grasp  the  lovely  game, 

"  A  haggard  owl,  a  worthless  kite  of  prey, 

"  With  his  foul  wings,  sail'd  in,  and  spoil'd  my  quarry. 

"  Jaf.  I  know  the  wretch,  and  scorn  him  as  thou 
"  hat'st  him. 

"  Pier.  Curse  on  the  common  good  that's  so  pro- 

"  tected, 

*'  Where  every  slave,  that  heaps  up  wealth  enough 
"  To  do  much  wrong,  becomes  the  lord  of  right ! 
"  I,  who  believ'd  no  ill  could  e'er  oome  near  me, 
*'  Found  in  th'  embraces  of  my  Aquilina 
'  '  A  wretched,  old,  but  itching  senator ; 
f(  A  wealthy  fool,  that  had  bought  out  my  title  j" 
"  A  rogue  that  uses  beauty  like  a  lamb-skin, 
"  Barely  to  keep  him  warm  ;  that  filthy  cuckoo  too 
"  Was,  in  my  absence,  crept  into  my  nest, 
"  And  spoiling  all  my  brood  of  noble  pleasure. 

"  Jaf.  Did'st  thou  not  chase  him  thence? 

"  Pier.  I  did,  and  drove 
"  The  rank  old  bearded  Hirco  stinking  home. 
*e  The  matter  was  complain'd  of  in  the  senate, 
"  I  summon'd  to  appear,  and  censur'd  basely, 
"  For  violating  something  they  call'd  privilege—— 
"  This  was  the  recompence  of  all  my  service. 
"  Would  I'd  been  rather  beaten  by  a  coward  ! 
"  A  soldier's  mistress,  Jaftier,  is  his  religion  ; 
"  When  that's  profan'd,  all  other  ties  are  broken: 
"  That  even  dissolves  all  former  bonds  of  service ; 
"  And  from  that  hour  I  think  myself  as  free 
"  To  be  the  foe,  as  e'er  the  friend  of  Venice — 
"  Nay,  dear  revenge,  whene'er  thou call'st  I'm  ready." 

Jaf.   I  think  no  safety  can  be  here  for  virtue, 
And  grieve,  my  friend,  as  much  as  thou,  to  live 
In  such  a  wretched  state  as  this  of  Venice, 
Where  all  agree  to  spoil  the  public  good, 
And  villains  fatten  with  the  brave  man's  labours. 

Pier.  We've  neither  safety,  unity,  nor  peace, 
For  the  foundation's  lost  of  common  good; 
Justice  is  lame,  as  well  as  blind,  amongst  us  j 
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The  laws  (corrupted  to  their  ends  that  make  'em) 
Serve  but  for  instruments  of  some  new  tyranny, 
That  every  day  starts  up,  t'  enslave  us  de'eper. " 
Now  could  this  glorious  cause  but  find  out  friends 
To  do  it  right,  Oh,  Jaffier !  t^en  might'st  thou 
Not  wear  these  seals  of  woe  upon  thy  face; 
The  proud  Priuli  should  be  taught  humanity, 
And  learn  to  value  such  a  son  as  thou  art. 
I  dare  not  speak,  but  my  hearr  bleeds  this  moment. 

Jqf.  Curst  be  the  cause,  tho'  I  thy  friend  be  part 
Let  me  partake  the  troubles  of  thy  bosom,         [on't : 
For  I  atn  us'd  to  mis'ry,  and  perhaps 
Way  find  away  to  sweeten  't  to  thy  spirit, 

Pier.  Too  soon  'twill  reach  thy  knowledge 

Jaf.  Then  from  thee 

Let  it  proceed.  There's  virtue'in  thy  friendship, 
Would  make  the  saddest  tale  of  sorrow  pleasing, 
Strengthen  my  constancy,  and  welcome  ruin. 

Pier.  Then  thou  art  ruin'd  ! 

Jqf.  That  I  long  since  knew  ; 
I  and  ill  fortune  have  been  long  acquainted. 

Pier.  I  pass'd  this  very  moment  by  thy  doors, 
And  found  them  guarded  by  a  troop  oi  villains; 
The  sons  of  public  rapine  were  destroying. 
They  told  me,  by  the  sentence  of  the  law, 
They  had  commission  to  seize  all  thy  fortune  : 
Nay,  more,  Priuli's  cruel  hand  had  sign'd  it. 
Here  stood  a  ruffian  with  a  horrid  face, 
Lording  it  o'er  a  pile  of  massy  plate, 
Tumbled  into  a  heap  for  public  sale  ; 
There  was  another  making  villainous  jests 
At  thy  undoing:  he  had  ta'en  possession 
Of  all  thy  ancient,  most  domestic  ornaments, 
Rich  hangings  irUermix'd  and  wrought  with  gold; 
The  very  bed,  which  on  thy  wedding-night 
Receiv'd  thee  to  the  arms  of  Belvidera, 
The  scene  of  all  thy  joys,  was  violated 
By  the  coarse  hands  of  filthy  dungeon  villains, 
And  thrown  amongst  the  common  lumber, 

Jaf,  Now  thank  Heaven — — 
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Pier.  Thank  Heaven!  for  what? 
Jof.  That  I'm  not  worth  a  ducat.  [Venice, 

Pier.  Curse  thy  dull  stars,  and  the  worse  fate  of 
Where  brothers,  friends,  and  fathers,  all  are  false; 
Where  there's  no  truth,  no  trust ;  where  innocence 
Stoops  under  vile  oppression,  and  vice  lords  it. 
Hadst  thou  but  seen,  as  I  did,  how  at  last 
Thy  beauteous  Belvidera,  like  a  wreich 
That's  dooni'd  to  banishment,  came  weeping  forth, 
*'  Shining  thro'  tears,  like  April-suns  in  showers, 
"  That  labour  to  o'ercome  the  cloud  that  loads  'em  !" 
WThilst  two  young  virgins,  on  whose  in  ms  she  lean'd, 
Kindly  look'd  up,  and  at  her  grief  grew  sad, 
As  if  they  catch'd  the  sorrows  that  fell  from  her. 
Ev'n  the  lewd  rabble,  that  were  gather'd  round 
To  see  the  sight,  stood  mute  when  they  beheld  her ; 
Govern'd  their  roaring  throats,  and  grumbled  pity 
1  could  have  hugg'd  the  greasy  rogues:   they  pleas'd 

me. 

Jaf.  I  thank  thee  for  this  story,  from  my  soul : 
Since  now  I  know  the  worst  than  can  befal  me 
Ah,  Pierre  !  I  have  a  heart  that  could  have  borne 
The  roughest  wrong  my  fortune  could  have  done  me ; 
But  when  I  think  what  Belvidera  feels, 
The  bitterness  her  tender  spirit  tastes  of, 
I  own  myself  a  coward  :  bear  my  weakness: 
If  throwing  tjius  my  arms  about  thy  neck, 
I  play  the  boy,  and  blubber  in  thy  bosom. 
Oh  !   I  shall  drown  thee  with  my  sorrows. 

Pier.  Burn, 

First,  burn  and  level  Venice  to  thy  ruin. 
What!  starve,  like  beggars' brats,  in  frosty  weather, 
Under  a  hedge,  and  whine  ourselves  to  death  ! 
Thou  or  thy  cause  shall  never  want  assistance, 
Whilst.  I  have  blood  or  fortune  fit  to  serve  thee  : 
Command  my  heart,  thou'rt  every  way  its  master. 
Jaf.  No,  there's  a  secret  pride  in  bravely  dying. 
Pier.  Rats  die  in  holes  and  comers,  dogs  run  mad: 
Man  knows  a  braver  remedy  for  sorrow  : 
Revenge,  the  attribute  of  gods j  they  stamp'd  it, 
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With  their  gre'at  image,  on  our  natures.     Die  ! 
Consider  well  the  cause,  that  calls  upon  thee  : 
And,  if  thou'rt  base  enough,  die  then.     Remember, 
Thy  Belvidera  surfers  ;  Belvidera! 
Die — damn  first — What!  be  decently  interr'd 
In  a  church  yard,  and  mingle  thy  brave  dust 
With  stinking  rogues,  that  rot  in  winding  sheets, 
Surfeit-slain  fools,  the  common  dung  o'  th'  soil ! 

Jaf.  Oh! 

Pier.  Well  said,  out  with  't,  swear  a  little 

Jaf.  Swear!  By  sea  and  air  ;  by  earth,  by  Heav'n, 

and  hell, 

I  will  revenge  my  Belvidera's  tears. 
Hark  thee,  my  friend — Priuli — is — a  senator. 

Pier.  A  dog. 

Jaf.  Agreed. 

Pier.  Shoot  him. 

Jaf.  With  all  my  heart. 
No  more;  where  shall  we  meet  at  night  ? 

Pier.  I'll  tell  thee  j 
On  the  Rialto,  every  night  at  twelve, 
I  take  my  evening's  walk  of  meditation  ; 
There  we  two  will  meet,  and  talk  of  precious 
Mischief 

Jaf.  Farewell. 

Pier.  At  twelve. 

Jaf.  At  any  hour;  my  plagues 
Will  keep  me  waking.  [Evil  Pierre 

Tell  me  why,  good  Heaven, 
Thou  mad'st  me  what  I  am,  with  all  the  spirit, 
Aspiring  thoughts  and  elegant  desires, 
That  fill  the  happiest  man?  Ah,  rather,  why 
Didst  thou  not  form  me  sordid  as  my  fate, 
Base- minded,  dull,  and  fit  to  carry  burthens? 
Why  have  I  sense  to  know  the  curse  that's  on  me? 
Is  this  just  dealing,  Nature? — Belvidera  ! 

Enter  BELVIDERA. 
Poor  Belvidera  ! 

Bel.  Lead  me,  lead  me,  my  virgins, 
To  that  kind  voice.      My  lord,  my  love,  ray  refuge  !. 
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Happy  my  eyes,  when  they  behold  thy  face! 
My  neavy  heart  will  leave  its  doleful  beating 
At  sight  of  thee,  and  bound  with  sprightly  joys. 
Oh  smile  !  as  when  our  loves  were  in  their  sp'ring, 
And  cheer  my  fainting  soul. 

Jaf.  As  when  our  loves 

Were  in  their  spring  !  H-  3  then  our  fortune  chang'd  ? 
Art  not  thou  Belvidera,  still  the  same, 
Kind,  good,  and  tender,  as  my  arms  first  found  thee  ? 
If  thou  art  alter'd,  where  shall  1  have  harbour? 
Where  ease  my  loaded  heart?  Oh!  where  complain? 

Bel.  Does  this  appear  like  change,  or  love  decaying, 
When  thus  I  throw  myself  into  thy  bosom, 
With  all  the  resolution  of  strong  truth! 
Beats  not  my  heart,  as  'twould  alarum  thine 
To  a  new  charge  of  bliss  ? — I  joy  more  in  thee, 
Than  did  thy  mother,  when  she  hugg'd  thee  first, 
And  bless'd  the  gods  for  all  her  travail  past. 

Jaf.  Can  there  in  woman  be  such  glorious  faith? 
Sure  all  ill  stories  of  thy  sex  are  false  ! 
Oh  woman!  lovely  woman!  Nature  made  thee 
To  temper  man :    we  had  been  brutes  without  you  ! 
Angels  are  painted  fair  to  look  like  you  : 
There's  in  you  all  that  we  believe  of  Heaven  ; 
Amazing  brightness,  purity  and  truth, 
Eternal  jov,  and  everlasting  love. 

BeL  If  love  be  treasure,  we'll  be  wondrous  rich; 
I  have  so  much,  my  heart  will  surely  break  with  't: 
Vows  can't  express  it.     When  I  would  declare 
How  great's  my  joy,  I'm  dumb  with  the  big  thought- 
I  swell,  and  sigh,  and  labour  with  my  longing. 
O !  lead  me  to  some  desart  wide  and  wild, 
Barren  as  our  misfortunes,  where  my  soul 
May  have  its  vent,  where  I  may  tell  aloud 
To  the  high  Heavens,  and  ev'ry  list'ning  planet, 
With  what  a  boundless  stock  my  bosom's  fraught  ;• 
Where  I  may  throw  my  eager  arms  about  thee, 
Give  loose  to  love,  with  kisses  kindling  joy, 
And  let  oft'  all  the  fire  that's  in  my  heart. 

Jaf.  Oh,  Belvidera!  doubly  I'm  a  beggar: 
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Undone  by  fortune,  and  in  debt  to  thee. 

Want,  worldly  want,  that  hungry  meagre  fiend, 

Is  at  my  heels,  and  chaces  me  in  yjew. 

Canst  thou  bear  cold  and  hunger  .\  Can  these  limbs, 

Fram'd  for  the  tender  offices  of  love, 

Endure  the  bitter  gripes  of  smarting  poverty? 

When  banish'd  by  our  miseries  abroad 

(As  suddenly  we  shall  be)  to  seek  out 

In  some  far  climate,  where  our  names  are  strangers. 

For  charitable  succour;  wilt  thou  then, 

When  in  a  bed  of  straw  we  shrink  together, 

And  the  bleak  winds  shall  whistle  round  our  heads; 

Wilt  thou  then  talk  thus  to  me?Is  Wilt  thou  then 

Hush  my  cares  thus,  and  shelter  me  with  love? 

Bel.  Oh!  I  will  love  thee,  even  in  madness  love 
Tho'  my  distracted  senses  should  forsake  me,   [thee: 
I'd  find  some  intervals,  when  my  poor  heart 
Should  'swage  itself,  and  be  let  loose  to  thine. 
Tho'  the  bare  earth  be  all  our  resting-place, 
Its  roots  our  food,  some  clift  our  habitation, 
I'll  make  this  arm  a  pillow  for  thine  head ; 
And,  as  thou  sighing  ly'st,  and  swell'd  with  sorrow, 
Creep  to  thy  bosom,  pour  the  balm  of  love 
Into  thy  soul,  and  kiss  thee  to  thy  rest; 
Then  praise  our  God,  and  watch  thee  till  the  morning. 

Jqf.  Hear  this,  youHeav'ns!  arid  wonder  how  you 

made  her  : 

Reign,  reign,  ye  monarchs  that  divide  the  world; 
Busy  rebellion  ne'er  will  let  you  know 
Tranquillity  and  happiness  like  mine  ! 
Like  gaudy  ships  th'  obsequious  billows  fall, 
And  rise  again  to  lift  you  in  your  pride; 
They  wait  but  for  a  storm,  and  then  devour  you. 
I,  in  my  private  bark  already  wreck'd, 
Like  a  poor  merchant  driven  to  unknown  land, 
That  had  by  chance  pack'd  up  his  choicest  treasure 
In  one  dear  casket,  and  sav'd  only  that; 
Since  1  must  wander  farther  on  the  shore, 
Thus  hug  my  little,  but  my  precious  store, 
Resolv'd  to  scorn  and  trust  my  fate  no  more.  [Exewnt . 
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ACT   II.    SCENE   1. 

"  Enter  PIERRE  and  A QUILINA. 

"  Aguilina.  BY  all  thy  wronge,  thpu'rt  dearer  to 

"  my  arms 

"  Than  all  the  wealth  of  Venice.     Pr'ythee  stay, 
"  And  let  us  love  to  night. 

"  Pier,  No:  there's  fool, 

"  There's  fool  about  thee.     When  a  woman  sells 
"  Her  flesh  to  fools,  her  beauty's  lost  to  me  ; 
"  They  leave  a  taint,  a  sully — where  they've  pass'd  ; 
"  There's  sach  a  baneful  quality  about  'em, 
"  E'en  spoils  complexions  with  the  nauseousness; 
"  They  infect  all  they  touch:   1  cannot  think 
"  Of  tasting  any  thing  a  fool  has  pall'd.  [much 

"  Aqui.  I  loath  and  scorn  that  fool  thou  mcan'st  as 
"  Or  more  than  thou  canst;  but  the  beast  has  gold, 
"  That  makes  him  necessary;  power  too, 
"  To  qualify  my  character,  and  poise  me 
"  Equal  with  peevish  virtue,  that  beholds 
"  My  liberty  with  envy.      In  their  henrts 
"  They're  loose  as  1  am;  but  an  ugly  power 
"  Sits  in  their  faces,  and  frights  pleasure  from  them. 

"  Pier.  Much  good  may't  do  you,  madam,  with 
"  your  senator.  ^wretch 

"  Aqui.  My  senator!  Why,  canst  thou  think  that 
"  Eer  fiil'd  thy  Aquilina's  arms  with  pleasure? 
"  T.  ink'st  thou,  because  I  sometimes  give  him  leave 
"  To  foil  himself  at  what  he  is  unfit  lor, 
*'  Because  I  force  myself  t'  endure  and  sofi'er'him. 
"  Think'st  thou,   I  love  him?     No,   by  all  the  joys 
tf  Thou  ever  gav'st  me,  his  presence  is  my  penance. 
"  The  worst  thing  an  old  man  can  be  's  a  lover. 
tf  A  mere  memento  mori  to  poor  woman. 
"  I  never  lay  by  his  decrepid  side, 
{(  But  all  that  night  I  ponder  on  my  grave. 

"  Pier.  Would  he  were  well  sent  thither! 

"  Aqui.  That's  my  wish  too:  [pleasure, 

"  For  then,   my  Pierre,  I  might  have  cause,  with 
"  To  play  the  hypocrite..     Oh  !  how  I  could  weep 
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'  Over  the  dying  dotard,  and  kiss  him  too, 
:  In  hopes  to  smother  him  quite;  then,  when  the  time 
Was  come  to  pay  my  sorrows  at  his  funeral, 
(For  he  has  already  made  me  heir  to  treasures 
Would  make  me  out-act  a  real  widow's  whining) 
'  How  could  I  frame  my  face  to  fit  my  mourning! 
'  With  wringing  hands  attend  him  to  his  grave; 
Fall  swooning  on  his  hearse  ;  take  mad  possession 
E'en  of  the  dismal  vault,  where  he  lay  buried; 
There,  like  th'  Ephesian  matron,  dwell,  till  thou. 
My  lovely  soldier,  cotn'st  to  my  deliverance; 
Then,  throwing  up  my  veil,  with  open  arms 
And  laughing  eyes,  run  to  new  dawningjoy. 
"  Pier.  No"  more  :  I've  friends  to  meet  me  here 

"  to-night, 

"  And  must  be  private.    As  you  prize  my  friendship, 
"  Keep  up  your  coxcomb;  let  him  not  pry,  nor  listen, 
*'   Nor  frisk  about  the  house,  as  I  have  seen  him, 
"  Like  a  tame  mumping  squirrel  with  a  bell  on; 
"  Curs  will  be  abroad  to  bite  him,  if  you  do. 

"  Aqui.  What  friends  to  meet!    Mayn't  I   be  of 

your  council? 

"  Pier.  How !  a  woman  ask  questions  out  of  bed  ! 
"  Go  to  your  senator;  ask  him  what  passes 
"  Amongsthis  brethren  ;  he'll  hide  nothing  from  you ; 
"  But  pump  me  not  for  politics.     No  more; 
"  Give  order,  that  whoever  in  my  name 
"  Comes  here,  receive  admittance.     So,  good  night. 
**  Aqui.  Must  we  ne'er  meet  again  ?  embrace  no 
"  Is  love  so  soon  and  utterly  forgotten  ?  [more  ? 

"  Pier.  As  you  henceforward  treat  your  fool,  I'll 

"  think  on't. 

*'  Aqui.  Curs'd  be  all  fools — I  die,  if  he  forsake  me; 
"  And  how  to  keep  him.  Heaven  or  hell  instruct  me. 

"  [Exeunt." 
SCENE   II. 

The  Rialto.     Enter  JAFFIER. 
Jqf.  I'm  here;  and  thus,  the  shades  of  night  around 
I  look  as  if  all  hell  ivere  in  my  heart,  [me, 

And  I  in  hell.     Kay  surely  it  is  so  with  me ! 

c    3 
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For  every  step  I  tread,  methinks  some  fiend 
Knocks  at  my  breast,  and  bids  me  not  be  quiet. 
I've  heard  how  desperate  wretches,  like  myself, 
Have  wander'd  out  at  this  dead  time  of  night, 
To  meet  the  foe  of  mankind  in  his  walk. 
Sure  I'm  so  curs'd  that,  tho"  of  Heaven  forsaken, 
No  minister  of  darkness  cares  to  tempt  me. 
Hell,  hell!  why  sleep'st  thou? 

Enter  PIERRE. 

Pier.  Sure  I've  staid  too  long: 
The  clock  has  struck,  and  I  may  lose  rny  proselyte. 
Speak,  who  goes  there? 

Jaf.  A  dog,  that  comes  to  howl 
At  yonder  moon.   What's  he,  that  asks  the  question? 

Pier.  A  friend  to  dogs,  for  they  are  honest  crea- 
tures, 

And  ne'er  betray  their  masters;  never  fawn 
On  any  that  they  love  not.     Well  met,  friend  : 
Jaffier! 

Jaf.  The  same.  "  O  Pierre,  thou'rtcome  in  season, 
"  I  was  just  going  to  pray. 

Pier.   "Ah;  that's  mechanic; 

"  Priests  make  a  trade  on't,  and  yet  starve  by't,  too. 
"  No  praying;  it  spoils  business,  and  time's  precious." 
Where's  feelviclera? 

Jaf.  For  a  day  or  two 
IVelodg'd  her  privately,  till  I  see  farther 
What  fortune  will  do  for  me.     Pr'ythee,  friend, 
If  thou  would'st  have  me  fit  to  hear  good  counsel, 
Speak  not  of  Belvidera 

Pier.  Not  of  her! 

Jaf.  Oh,  no! 

Pier.  Not  name  her?    May  be  I  wish  her  well. 

Jaf.  Whom  well? 

Pier.  Thy  wife;   thy  lovely  Belvidera. 
I  hope  a  man  may  wish  his  friend's  wife  well, 
And  no  harm  done. 

Jaf.  Y'  are  merry,  Pierre. 

Pier.  I  am  so : 
Thou  shall  smile  too,  and  Belvidera  smile; 
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We'll  all  rejoice.     Here's  something  to  buy  pins; 
Marriage  is  chargeable.  [Gives  him  a  purse. 

Jaf,  I  but  half  wish'd 

To  see  the  devil,  and  he's  here  already.     Well! 
What  must  this  buy?     Rebellion,  murder,  treason? 
Tell  me,  which  way  I  must  be  damn'd  for  this. 

Pier.  When  last  we  parted,  we'd  no  qualms  like 

these, 

But  entertain'd  each  other's  thoughts  like  men, 
Whose  souls  were  well  acquainted.     Is  the  world 
Reform'd  since  our  last  meeting?  What  new  miracles 
Have  happen'd  ?    Has  Priuli's  heart  relented  ?  , 
Can  he  be  honest? 

Jaf.  Kind  Heav'n,  let  heavy  curses 
Gall  his  old  age  !  cramps,  aches  rack  his  bones, 
And  bitterest  disquiet  ring  his  heart! 
"  Oh!  let  him  live,  till  lite  become  his  burden  ! 
"  Let  him  groan  under 't  long,  linger  an  a,ge 
"  Jn  the  worst  agonies  and  pangs  of  death, 
"  And  find  its  ease,  but  late  !" 

Pier.  Nay  could'st  thou  not 
As  well,  my  friend,  have  stretch'd  the  curse  to  all 
The  senate  round,  as  to  one  single  villain  ? 

Jaf.  But  curses  stick  not:  could  I  kill  by  cursing, 
By  Heaven  1  know  not  thirty  heads  in  Venice 
Should  not  be  blasted.     Senators  should  rot 
Like   dogs    on    dunghills:    "  But   their  wives  and 

"  daughters 

*'  Die  of  their  own  diseases."    Oh !  for  a  curse 
To  kill  with! 

Pier.  Daggers,  daggers  are  much  better. 

Jaf.  Ha  ! 

Pier.  Daggers. 

Jaf.  But  where  are  they  ? 

Pier.  Oh  !  a  thousand 
May  be  dispos'd  of,  in  honest  hands  in  Venice 

Jaf.  Thou  talk'stin  clouds. 

Pier.  But  yet  a  heart,  halfwrong'd 
As  thine  has  been,  would  find  the  meaning,  Jdffier. 
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Jqf.  A  thousand  daggers,  all  in  honest  hands. 
And  have  not  I  a  friend  will  stick  one  here? 

^  Pier.  Yes,  if  1  thought  thou  \vert  not  to  be  cherish'd 
T'a  nobler  purpose,  I  would  be  thy  friend : 
But   thou   hast  better   friends;  friends    whom   thy 

wrongs 

Have  made  thy  friends :  friends  worthy  to  be  call'd  so. 
I'll  trust  thee  with  a  secret:  There  are  spirits 
This  hour  at  work. — But  as  thou  art  a  man, 
Whom  1  have  pick'd  and  chosen  from  the  world, 
Swear  that  thou  wilt  be  true  to  what  I  utter; 
And  when  I've  told  thee  that  which  only  gods, 
And  men  like  gods,  are  privy  to,  then  swear 
No  chance  or  change  shall  wrest  it  from  thy  bosom! 

Jqf.  When  thou  would'st  bind  me,  is  there  need 

of  oaths? 
"  Green-sickness  girls  lose  maidenheads  with  such 

"  counters." 

For  thou'rt  so  near  my  heart,  that  thou  may'st  see 
Its  bottom,  sound  its  strength  and  firmness  to  thee. 
Is  coward,  fool,  or  villain  in  my  face? 
If  I  seem  none  of  these,  I  dare  believe 
Thou  would'st  not  use  me  in  a  little  cause, 
For  I  am  fit  for  honour's  toughest  task, 
Nor  ever  yet  found  fooling  was  my  province; 
And  for  a  villainous,  inglorious  enterprize, 
I  know  thy  haart  so  well,  1  dare  lay  mine 
Before  thee,  set  it  to  what  point  thou  wilt. 

Pier.  Nay,  'tis  a  cause  thou  wilt  be  fond  of,  Jaffier ; 
For  it  is  founded  on  the  noblest  basis  ; 
Our  liberties,  our  natural  inheritance. 
There's  no  religion,  no  hypocrisy  in't; 
We'll  do  the  business,  and  ne  er  fast  and  pray  for't ; 
Openly  act  a  deed  the  world  shall  gaze 
With  wonder  at,  and  envy  when  'tis  done. 

Jaf.  For  liberty  ! 

Pier.  For  liberty,  my  friend. 
Thou  shall  be  freed  from  base  Priuli's  tyranny, 
And  thy  sequester'd  fortunes  heal'd  again: 
I  shall  Be  free  from  those  opprobrious  wrongs 
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That  press  me  now,  and  bend  my  spirit  downward  ; 
All  Venice  free,  and  every  growing  merit 
Succeed  to  its  just  right :  fools  shall  be  pull'd 
From  wisdom's  seat;  those  baneful  unclean  birds, 
Those  lazy  owls,  who,  perch'd  near  fortune's  top, 
Sit  only  watchful  with  their  heavy  wings 
To  can  down  new  fledg'd  virtues  that  would  rise 
To  nobler  heights,  and  make  the  grove  harmonious. 
Jaf.  What  can  I  do  ? 
Pier.  Canst  thou  not  kill  a  senator? 
Jaf.  Were  there  one  wise  or  honest,  I  could  kill 

him, 

For  herding  with  that  nest  of  fools  and  knaves. 
By  all  my  wrongs,  thou  talk'st  as  it"  revenge 
Were  to  be  had ;  and  the  brave  story  warms  me. 
Pier.  Swear  then  I 

Jaf.   1  do,  by  all  those  glittering  stars, 
And  yon  great  ruling  planet  of  the  night ; 
By  all  good  pow'rs  above,  and  ill  below  ; 
By  love  and  friendship,  dearer  than  my  life, 
No  pow'r  or  death  shall  make  me  false  to  tl-.ee. 

Pier.  Here   we    embrace,    and   I'll     unlock    my 

heart. 

A  council's  held  hard  by,  where  the  destruction 
Of  this  great  empire's  hatching  :  there  I'll  lead  thee. 
But  be  a  man  !  for  thou'rt  to  mix  with  men 
Fit  to  disturb  the  peace  of  all  the  world, 

And  rule  it  when  it's  wildest 

Jaf.  I  give  thee  thanks 

For  this  kind  warning.     Yes,   I'll  be  a  roan  ; 
And   charge  thee,  Pierre,  whene'er  thou  see'st  my 

fears 

Betray  me  less,  to  rip  this  heart  of  mine 
Out  of  my  breast,  and  shew  it  for  a  coward's. 
Come,  let's  be  gone,  for  from  this  hour  I  chase 
All  little  thoughts,  all  tender  human  follies 
Out  of  my  bosom  :  Vengeance  shall  have  room  : 
Revenge ! 

Pier.  And  liberty  ! 

Jaf.  Revenge  !  revenge [Exeunt. 
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SCENE  III.  , 

Changes  to  AQUiLiNA's/Zottse,  the  Greek  Courtezan, 
Enter  RENAULT. 

Ren.  Why  was  my  choice  ambition  ?  the  worst 

ground 

A  wretch  can  build  on  !  It's,  indeed,  at  distance, 
A  goodly  prospect  tempting  to  the  view  ; 
The  height  delights  us,  and  the  mountain  top 
'  Looks  beautiful,  because  it's  nigh  to  Heav'n. 
Bat  we  ne'er  think  how  sandy's  the  foundation^ 
What  storm  will  batter,  and  what  tempest  shake  us. 
Who's  there  ? 

Enter  SPINOSA. 

Spin.  Renault,  good-morrow,  for  by  this  time 
1  think  the  scale  of  night  has  turn'd  the  balance, 
And   weighs  up  morning  ?     Has  the  clock   struck 
'twelve? 

Ren.  Yes :  clocks  will  go  as  they  are  set ;  but  man, 
Irregular  man's  ne'er  constant,  never  certain  : 
I've  spent  at  least  three  precious  hours  of  darkness 
In  waiting  dull  attendance  ;  'tis  the  curse 
Of  diligent  virtue  to  be  mix'd,  like  mine, 
With  giddy  tempers,  souls  but  half  resolv'd. 

Spin.  Hell  seize  that  soul  amongst  us  itcan  frighten! 

Ren.  What's  then  the  cause  that  1  am  here  alone  ? 
Why  are  we  not  together  ? 

Enter  ELIOT. 
O,  Sir,  welcome ! 

You  are  an  Englishman  :  when  treason's  hatching, 
One  might  have  thought  you'd  not  have  been  behind- 
In  what  whore's  lap  have  you  been  lolling?      [hand. 
Give  but  an  Englishman  his  whore  and  ease, 
Beef,  and  a  sea-coal  fire,  he's  yours  for  ever. 

Eli.  Frenchman,  you  are  saucy. 

Ren.  How! 
Enter  BEDAMAR  the  Amlasador,  THEODORE,  BRAM- 

VEIL,    DURAND,  BRABE,  REVILLIDO,  MEZZANA, 

TERNON,  RETROSI,  Conspirators. 
Bed.  At  difference  ;  fie  ! 
Is  this  a  time  for  quarrels?    Thieves  and  rogues 
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Fall  out  and  brawl :  should  men  of  your  high  calling, 

Men  separated  by  the  choice  of  Providence 

From  tne  gross  riean  of  mankind,  and  set  here 

In  this  assembly  as  in  one  great  jewel, 

T'  adorn  the  bravest  purpose  it  e'er  smil'd  on  j 

Should  you,  like  boys,  wrangle  for  trifles  ? 

Ren.  Boys! 

Bed.  Renault,  thy  hand. 

Ren.  I  thought  I'd  given  my  heart 
Long  since  to  every  man  that  mingles  here  5 
But  grieve  to  find  it  trusted  with  such  tempers, 
That  can't  forgive  my  froward  age  its  weakness. 

Bed.  Eliot,  thou  once  had'st  virtue.     1  have  seen. 
Th\  stubborn  temper  bent  with  god-like  goodness, 
Not  half  thus  courted:  'tis  thy  nation's  glory 
To  hug  the  foe  that  ofiers  brave  alliance. 
One  more  embrace,  my  friends — we'll  all  embrace. 
United  thus,  we  are  the  mighty  engine 
Must  twist  this  rooted  empire  from  its  basis. 
Totters  not  it  already? 

Eli    Would 'twere  tumbling!  [ruin, 

Bed.  Nay,  it  shall  down  ;  this  night  we  seal  its 

Enter  PIERRE. 

Oh,  Pierre!  thou  art  welcome. 
Come  to  my  breast,  for  by  its  hopes  thou  look'st 
JLovelily  dreadful,  and  the  fate  of  Venice 
Seems  on  thy  sword  already.     Oh,  my  Mars  ! 
The  poets  that  first  feign'd  the  god  of  war, 
Sure  prophesy'd  of  thee. 

Pier.  Friend,  was  not  Brutus, 
(1  mean  that  Brutus,  who  in  open  senate 
Stabb'd  the  first  Caesar  that  usurp'd  the  world) 
A  gallant  man? 

Ren.  Yes,  and  Catiline  too  ; 
Tho'  story  wrong  his  fame  :  for  he  conspir'd. 
To  prop  the  reeling  glory  of  his  country  : 
His  cause  was  good, 

Bed.  And  our's  as  much  above  it, 
As,  Renault,  thou'rt  superior  to  Cethegus, 
Or  Pierre  to  Cassius. 
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Pier.  Then  to  what  we  aim  at. 
When  do  we  start  ?  or  must  we  talk  for  ever  ? 

Bed.  No,  Pierre,  the  deed's  near  birth  ;  fate  seems 

to  have  set 

The  business  up,  and  given  it  to  our  care  ; 
I  hope  there's  not  a  heart  or  hand  amongst  us, 
But  is  firm  and  ready. 

All.  All. 
We'll  die  with  Bedamar. 

Bed.  O  men 

Matchless  !  as  will  your  glory  be  hereafter  : 
The  game  is  for  a  machless  prize,  if  won; 
If  lost,  disgraceful  ruin. 
"  Ren.  What  can  lose  it  ? 
The  public  stock's  a  beggar  ;  one  Venetian 
Trusts  not  another.     Look  into  their  stores 
Of  general  safety;  empty  magazines, 
A  tatter'd  fleet,  a  murmuring  unpaid  army, 
Bankrupt  nobility,  a  harassed  commonalty, 
A  factious,  giddy,  and  divided  senate, 
Is  all  the  strength  of  Venice  :  let's  destroy  it ; 
"  Let's  fill  their  magazines  with  arms  to  awe  them 5 
*'  Man  out  their  fleet,  and  make  their  trade  main- 

**  tain  it; 

"  Let  loose  the  murmuring  army  on  their  master?, 
"  To  pay  themselves  with  plunder;  lop  their  nobles 
"  To  the  base  roots  whence  most  of  'em  first  sprung; 
*'  Enslave  the  rout  whom  smarting  will  make  humble; 
"  Turn  out  their  droning  senate,  and  possess  [for." 
"  That  seat  of  empire  which  our  souls  were  fram'cl 

Pier.  Ten  thousand  men  are  armed  at  your  nod, 
Commanded  all  by  leaders  fit  to  guide 
A  battle  t<>r  the  freedom  of  the  world  : 
This  wretched  state  has  starv'd  them  in  its  service; 
And,  by  your  bounty  quicken'd,  they're  resolv'd 
To  serve  your  ^lory,  and  revenge  their  own  : 
They've  all  their  different  quarters  in  this  city, 
Watch  for  th'  alarm,  and  grumble  'tis  so  tardy. 
Bed.  I    doubt    not,    friend,  but    thy   unwearied 
diligence 
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Has  still  kept  waking,  and  it  shall  have  ease; 

After  this  night  it  is  resolv'd  we  meet 

No  more,  till  Venice  owns  us  for  her  lords. 

Pier.  How  lovelily  the  Adriatic  whore, 
Dress'd  in  her  flames,  will  shine!  Devouring  flames! 
Such  as  shall  bum  her  to  the  watery  bottom, 
And  hiss  in  her  foundation. 

Bed.  Now  if  any 

Amongst  us,  that  owns  this  glorious  cause, 
Have  friends  or  interest  he'd  wish  to  save, 
Let  it  be  told:  the  general  doom  is  seal'd; 
But  I'd  forego  the  hopes  of  a  world's  empire, 
Rather  than  wound  the  bowels  of  my  friend. 

Pier.  I  must  confess,  you  there  have  touch'd  my 

weakness, 

1  have  a  friend;  hear  it !  such  a  friend, 
My  heart  was  ne'er  shut  to  him.     Nay,  I'll  tell  you: 
He  knows  the  very  business  of  this  hour, 
But  he  rejoices  in  the  cause,  and  loves  it : 
We've  chang'd  a  vow  to  live  and  die  together, 
And  he's  at  hand  to  ratify  it  here. 
Ren.  How  !   all  betray'd  ! 
Pier.  No — I've  nobly  dealt  with  you; 
I've  brought  my  all  into  the  public  stock: 
I've  but  one  friend  ;  and  him  I'll  share  amongst  you  : 
Receive  and  cherish  him;  or  if,  when  seen 
And  search'd,  you  find  him  worthless;  as  my  tongue 
Has  lodg'd  this  secret  in  his  faithful  breast, 
To  ease  your  fears,  1  wear  a  dagger  here 
Shall  rip  it  out  again,  and  give  you  rest. 
Come  forth,  thou  only  good  1  e'er  could  boast  of. 

Enter  JAFFIER  with  a  Dagger. 
Btd.  His  presence  bears  the  show  of  manly  virtue. 
Jqf.   I  know  you'll  wonder  all,  that  thus  uncall'd, 
I  dare  approach  this  place  of  fatal  councils; 
But  I'm  amongst  you,  and  by  Heav'n  it  glads  nje 
To  see  so  many  virtues  thus  united 
To  restore  justice,  and  dethrone  oppression. 
Command  thid  sword,  if  you  would  have  it  quiet, 
Into  this  breast;  but  if  you  think  it  worthy 
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To  cut  the  throats  of  reverend  rogues  in  robes, 
Send  me  into  thecurs'd  assembled  senate : 
Jt  shrinks  not,  tho'  I  meet  a  father  there. 
Would  you  behold  this  city  flaming?  here's 
A  hand  shall  bear  alighted  torch  at  noon 
To  th' arsenal,  and  set  its  gates  on  fire. 

Ren.  You  talk  this  well,  sir. 

Jaf.  Nay by  Heaven  I'll  do  this. 

Come,  come,  I  read  distrust  in  all  your  Faces. 
You  fear  me  a  villain,  and,  indeed,  it's  odd 
To  hear  a  stranger  talk  thus  at  first  meeting, 
Of  matters  that  have  been  so  well  debated  ; 
But!  1  come  ripe  with  wrongs,  as  yon  with  councils, 
I  hate  this  senate,  am  a  foe  to  Venice  ; 
A  friend  to  none,  but  men  resolv'd  like  me 
To  push  on  mischief.     Oh!  did  you  but  know  me, 
I  need  not  talk  thus! 

Bed.  Pierre,  I  must  embrace  him. 
My  heart  beats  to  this  man,  as  if  it  knew  him. 

Ren.  I  never  lov'd  these  huggers. 

Jaf.   Still  I  see 
The  cause  delights  ye  not.      Your  friends  survey  me 

As  I  were  dangerous But  I  come  arm'd 

Against  all  doubts,  and  to  your  trust  will  give 

A  pledge,  worth  more  than  all  the  world  can  pay  for. 

My  Belvidera.     Hoa!  my  Belvidera! 

Bed.  What  wonder's  next? 

Jaf.  Let  me  entreat  you, 

As  1  have  henceforth  hopes  to  call  you  friends, 
That  all  but  the  ambassador,  and  this 
Grave  guide  of  councils,  with  my  friend  that  owns 

me, 
Withdraw  a  while,  to  spare  a  woman's  blushes. 

[Exeunt  all  but  Bed.  Ren.  Jaf.  Pier. 
Enter  BELVIDERA. 

Bed.  Pierre,  whither  will  this  ceremony  lead  us? 

Jnf.  My  Belvidera!  Belvidera! 

Bel.  Who, 

Who  calls  so  loud  at  this  lute  peaceful  hour? 
That  voice  was  wont  to  come  in  gentle  whispers, 
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And  fill  my  ears  with  the  soft  breath  oflove. 
Thou  hourly  image  of  my  thoughts,  where  art  thou  ? 
Jaf.   Indeed  'tis  late. 

Bel.  Oh!   I  have  slept  and  dreamt,          [loiterer? 
And  dreamt  again.     Where  hast  thou  been,  thou 
Tho'  my  eyes  clos'd,  my  arms  have  still  been  open'd, 
Stretch'd  every  way  betwixt  my  broken  slumbers, 
To  search  if  ihou  wert  come  to  crown  my  rest : 
There's  no  repose  without  thee:  Oil!   theday 
"  Too  soon  will  break,  and  wake  us  to  our  sorrow. 
"  Come,  come  to  bed,  and  bid  thy  cares  good  night. 
"  Jaf.  Oh  Belvidera !   we  must  change  the  scene, 
"  In  which  the  past  delights  of  life  were  tasted  : 
"  The  poor  sleep  little !   we  must  learn  to  watch 
"  Our  labours  late,  and  early  every  morning; 
"  'Midst    winter   frosts,  thin    clad,  and    fed   with 

'«  sparing, 
<(  Rise  to  our  toils,  and  drudge  away  the  day." 

Bel.  Alas!  where  am  I?  whither  is't  you  lead  me? 
Methinks  I  read  distraction  in  your  face, 
Something  less  gentle  than  the  Kate  you  tell  me. 
You  shake  and  tremble  too !  your  blood  runs  cold  ! 
Heav'ns  guard  my  love,  and  bless  his  heart  with  pa- 
tience. 

Jaf.  That  I  have  patience,  let  our  fate  bear  witness, 
Who  has  ordain'd  it  so,  that  thou  and  I, 
(Thou,  the  divinest  good  man  e'erpossess'd, 
And  1,  the  wretched'st  of  the  race  of  man) 
This  very  hour,  without  one  tear,  must  part. 

Bel.  Part !  must  we  part?  Oh,  am  I  then  forsaken? 
"  Will  my  love  cast  me  off?    Have  my  misfortunes 
"  Offended  him  so  highly,  that  he'll  leave  me?" 
Why  drag  you  from  me?     Whither  are  you  going, 
My  dear!  my  life !  my  love ! 
Jaf.  Oh,  friends ! 
Bel.  Speak  to  me. 
Jaf.  Take  her  from  my  heart, 
She'll  gain  such  hold  else,  I  shall  ne'er  get  loose. 
I  charge  thee  take  her,  but  with  tender'st  care 
Relieve  her  troubles,  and  assuage  her  sorrows. 
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Ren.  Rise,  madam,  and  command  amongst  your 
servants. 

Jaf.  To  you,  sirs,  and  your  honours,  1  bequeath 
her, 

And  with  her  this;  when  I  prove  unworthy 

[Gives  a  Dagger. 

You  know  the  rest Then  strike  it  to  her  heart  ; 

And  tell  her,  he  who  three  whole  happy  years 
Lay  in  her  arms,  and  each  kind  night  repeated 
The  passionate  vows  of  still  increasing  love, 
Sent  that  reward  for  all  her  truth  and  sufferings. 

Be L  Nay,  take  my  life,  since  he  has  sold  it  cheaply ; 

Or  send  me  to  some  distant  climejyour  slave; 

But  let  it  be  far  oft',  lest  my  complainings 

Should  reach  his  guilty  ears,  and  shake  his  peace. 

*'  Jaf.  No,  Belvidera,  I've  contriv'd  thy  honour. 

Trust  to  my  faith,  and  be  but  fortune  kind 

To  me,  as  I'll  preserve  that  faith  unbroken  ; 

When  next  we  meet,  I'll  lift  thee  to  a  height 

Shall  gather  all  the  gazing  world  about  thee, 

To  wonder  what  strange  virtue  plac'd  thee  there. 

But  if  we  ne'er  meet  more." 

Bel.  O!  thou unkind  one; 

Ne'er  meet  more!  have  I  deserv'd  this  from  you  ; 
Look  on  me,  tell  me,  speak,  thou  fair  deceiver. 
Why  am  1  separated  from  thy  love? 
If  I  am  false,  accuse  me  ;  but  if  true, 
Don't,  pr'ythee  don't,  in  poverty  forsake  me, 
But  pity  the  sad  heart  that's  torn  with  parting. 
Yet  hear  me,  yet  recall  me — 

\_Exeunt  Ren.  Bed.  and  Bel 

Jaf.  Oh  !  "  my  eyes, 

"  Look  not  that  way,  but  turn  yourselves  a  while 
"  Into  my  heart,  and  be  wean'd  altogether." 
My  friend,  where  art  thou? 

Pier.  Here,  my  honour's  brother. 

Jaf.  Is  Belvidera  gone? 

Pier.  Renault  has  led  her 
Back  to  her  own  apartment;  but  by  Heav'n 
Thou  must  not  see  her  more,  till  our  work's  over. 
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Jaf.  No! 

Pier.  Not  for  your  life. 

Jaf.  Oh,  Pierre,  wert  thou  but  she, 
How  I  would  pull  thec  down  into  my  heart, 
Gaze  on  thee,  till  my  eye-strings  crack'd  with  love; 
"  Till  all  my  sinews,  with  it's  fire  extended, 
"  Fix'd  me  upon  the  rack  of  ardent  longing  :" 
Then,  swelling,  sighing,  raging  to  be  blest, 
Come,  like  a  panting  turtle  to  thy  breast; 
On  thy  soft  bosom  hovering,  hill  and  play, 
Confess  the  cause  why  last  I  fled  away; 
Own  'twas  a  fault,  but  swear  to  give  it  o'er, 
And  never  follow  false  ambition  more.          [Exeunt. 


ACT  III.    SCENE  I. 
"  Enter  AQUILINA  and  her  Maid. 

"  Aquilina.  TELL  him  1  am  gone  to  bed ;  tell 
f<  him  I  am  not  at  home;  tell  him  I've  better  com- 
"  pany  with  me,  or  any  thing;  tell  him  in  short,  I 
*'  will  not  see  him,  the  eternal  troublesome  vex- 
"  atious  fool!  he's  worse  company  than  an  ignorant 

"  physician I'll  riot  be  disturb'd  at  these  unsea- 

"  sonable  hours. 

"  Maid.  But,  madam!  He's  here  already,  just  en- 
"  ter'd  the  doors. 

"  Aqui.  Turn  him  out  again,  you  unnecessary, 
"  useless,  giddy- brain'd  ass:  If  he  will  not  be  gone, 
"  set  the  house  a-fire,  and  burn  us  both:  I'd  rather 
"  meet  a  toad  in  my  dish,  than  that  old  hideous  ani- 
"  mal  in  my  chamber  to-night. 

"  Enter  ANTONIO. 

"  Ant.  Nacky,  Nacky,  Nacky How  dost  do, 

"  Nacky?  Hurry,  durry.     I  am  come,  little  Nacky : 
"  past  eleven  o'clock,  a  late  hour;  time  in  all  con- 

"  science  to  go  to  bed,  Nacky Nacky,  did  I  say? 

"  Ay,  Nacky,  Aquilina,  lina,  Una,  quilina,  quilina, 
"  quilina,  Aquilina,  Naquilina,  Naquilina,   Acky, 

"  Acky,  Acky,  Nacky,  Nacky,  queen  Nacky 

"  Come,  let's  to  bed you  Fubbs,  you  Pug  you 
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"  you  little  puss Purre,  Tuzzy 1  am  a 

"  senator. 

"  Aqui.  You  are  a  fool,  I  am  sure. 

"  Ant.  May  be  so  too,  sweet-heart :  never  the 
"  worse  senator  for  all  that.  Come,  Nacky,  Nacky, 
"  let's  have  a  game  at  romps,  Nacky. 

"  Aqui.  You  would  do  well,  Signor,  to  be  trouble- 
"  some  here  no  longer,  but  leave  me  to  myself  j  be 
"  sober,  and  go  home,  sir. 

*'  Ant.  Home,  Maclona! 

"  Aqui.  Ay,  home,  sir.     Who  am  I  ? 

"  Ant.  Madona,  as  I  take  it,  you  are  my — you 
"  are — thou  art  my  little  Nacky,  Nacky — that's  all. 

"  Aqui.  I  find,  you  are  resolv'd  to  he  troublesome ; 
"  and  so,  to  make  short  of  the  matter  in  a  few  words, 
"  I  hate  you,  detest  you,  loath  you,  I  am  weary  of 
"  you,  sick  of  you — hang  you,  you  are  an  old,  silly, 
'*  impertinent,  impotent,  solicitous  coxcomb;  crazy 
"  in  your  head,  and  lazy  in  your  body;  love  to  be 
"  meddling  with  every  thing,  and,  if  you  had  not 
"  money,  you  are  good  for  nothing. 

"  Ant.  Good  for  nothing!  Hurry,  durry,  I'll  try 
"  that  presently.  Sixty-one  years  old,  and  good  for 
"  nothing:  that's  brave:  [To  the  Maid.]  Come, 
ff  come,  come,  Mrs.  Fiddla-faddle,  turn  you  out  for 
"  a  season:  Go,  turn  out,  I  say,  it  is  our  will  and 

"  pleasure  to  be  private  some  moments out,  out, 

((  when  you   are  bid  to [Puts  her  out t  and  locks 

*f  the  door.']  Good  for  nothing  you  say  ? 

"  Aqui.   Why,  what  are  you  good  for? 

"  Ant.  In  the  first  place,  Madam,  I  am  old,  and 
"  consequently  very  wise,  very  wise,  Maclona,  d'ye 
"  mark  that?  In  the  second  place,  take  notice,  if  you 
"  please,  that  I  am  a  senator;  and  when  I  think  fit, 
*'  can  make  speeches,  Madona.  Hurry  durry,  I  can 
"  make  a  speech  in  the  senate-house,  now  and  then 
"  — would  make  your  hair  stand  an  end,  Madona. 

**  Ayui.  What  care  I  for  your  speeches  in  the  se- 
'*  nate-house?  if  you  would  be  silent  here,  I  should 
"  thank  you. 
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*'  Ant.  Why  1  can  make  speeches  to  thee  too,  my 
''  lovely  Madona;  for  example: 

"  "  My  cruel  Fair  one,  since  it  is  my  fate, 
"  That  you    should   with  your  servant  angry 

"  prove, 

"  Though  late  at  night,  I  hope  'tis  not  too  late 
"  With  this  to  gain  reception  for  my  love. 
"  [Takes  out  a  purse  of  Gold,  and  at  every  pause 

ft  shakes  it.~] 
'  — There's  for  thee,  my  little  Nicky  Nacky — take 

'  it,  here  take  it 1  say  take  it,  or  I'll  throw  it  at 

'  your  head — how  now,  rebel  ? 

"  Aqui.  Truly,  my  illnstrious  senator,  I  must  con- 
''  fess,  your  honour  is  at  present  most  profoundly 
'  eloquent  indeed. 

"  Ant.  Very  well :  come,  now  let's  sit  down,  and 
{  think  upon't  a  little — come,  sit,  1  say — sit  down 
'  by  me  a  little,  my  Nicky  Nacky.  A — [sils  down.] 

'  Hurry  durry — good  foi  nothing* 

"  Aqui.  No,  sir,  if  you  please,  I  can  know  my  dis- 
'  tance,  and  stand. 

"  Ant.  Stand!  How,  Nacky   up,  and    I  down? 
"  Nay,  then,  let  me  exclaim  with  the  poet, 
"  Shew  me  a  case  more  pitiful  who  can, 
"  A  standing  woman  and  a  falling  man. 
Hurry   durry — not  sit  down — see  this,  ye  gods! 
You  won't  sit  down? 
"  Aqui.  No,  sir. 

f<  Ant.  Then  look  you  now  ;  suppose  me  a  bull,  a 
'  .JBasan-bull,  the  bull  of  bulls,  or  any  bull.     Thus 
up  I  get,  and  with  my  brows,  thus  bent — I  broo, 
I  say,  I  broo,  I  broo,  t  broo.  You  won't  sit  down, 

"  will  you — I  broo 

"  [Bellows  like  a  lull,  and  drives  her  aiout. 
"  Aqui.  Well,  sir,  I  must  endure  this.  [She  sits 
down.']  Now  vour  honour  has  been  a  bull,  pray 
what  beast  will  your  worship  please  to  be  next  ? 
*'  Ant.  Now,  I'll  be  a  senator  again,  and  thy  lover, 
little  Nicky  Nacky.  [He  sits  iy  her.']  Ahl  toad, 
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''  toad,  toad,  toad!  Spit  in  my  face  a  little, 
ff  Nacky,  spit  in  my  face,  pr'ythee,  spit  in  my  face, 
**  never  so  little  :  Spit  but  a  little  bit — spit,  spit,  spit 
"  — spit — when  you  are  bid,  I  say — do,  pr'ythee  spit, 
"  — now,  now,  now,  spit ;  what  you  won't  spit,  will 
"  you?  then  I'll  be  a  dog. 
"  Aqui.  A  dog,  my  lord! 

f(  Ant.  Ay,  a  dog — and  I'll  give  thee  this  t'other 
"  purse,  to  let  me  be  a  dog — and  use  me  like  a  dog  a 

"  little.     Hurry  (lurry — I  will— here  'tis 

"  [Gives  the  purse. 

"  Aqui.  Well,  with  all  my  heart.  But  let  me  be- 
"  seech  your  dogship  to  play  your  tricks  over  as  fast 
"  as  you  can,  that  you  may  come  to  stinking  the 
"  sooner,  and  be  turn'dout  of  doors,  as  you  deserve. 
"  Ant.  Ay,  ay — no  matter  for  that — that  shan't 
"  move  me — \_He  gets  under  the  table.'}  Now,  bough, 
"  waugh,  waugh,  waugh,  bough,  waugh. — 

"  [Barks  like  a  dog. 

"  Aqui.  Hold,  hold,  hold,  sir,  I  beseech  you: 
"  Whatis'tyoudo?  If  curs  bite,  they  must  be  kick'd, 
"  sir:  Do  you  see,  kick'd  thus. 

"  Ant.  Ay,  with  all  my  heart :  Do,  kick,  kick 
"  on;  now  I  am  under  the  table,  kick  again — kick 
"  harder— -—harder  yet,  bough,  waugh,  wau^h, 
<f  waugh,  bough — odd,  I'll  have  a  snap  at  thy  shins 
"' — bough,  waugh,  waugh,  waugh,  bough — odd, 

"  she  kicks  bravely 

"  Aqui.  Nay  then  I'll  go  another  way  to  work 
"  with  you:  and  I  think  here's  an  instrument  fit  for 
"  the  purpose.  [Fetches  a  whip  and  a  l'cll.~]  What, 
"  bite  your  mistress,  sirrah?  out  of  door^  you  dog, 
"  to  kennel,  and  be  hang'd — bite  your  mistress  by 

"    the  legs,  you  rogue [She  whips  him. 

"  Ant.  Nay,  pr'ythee,  Nacky,  now  thou  art  too 
"  loving:  Hurry  durry,  odd,  I'll  be  a  dog  no  longer. 
"  Aqui.  Nay,  none  of  your  fawning  and  grinning: 
(<  But,  begone,  or  here's  the  discipline.  What,  bite 
"  your  mistress  by  the  leg,  you  mungrel?  Out  of 
"  door's out,  out,  to  kennel,  sirrah,  go. 
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"  Ant.  This    is    very  barbarous    usage,  Nacky, 

'  very  barbarous:  look  you,  I  will  not   go. 1 

'  will  not  stir  from    the  door,  that    I   resolve 

'  hurry  durry,  what,   shut  me  out? 

"   \_Ske  trfiips  him  out. 

"  Aqul.  Ay,  and  if  you  come  here  any  more  to- 
(  night,  I'll  have  my  footmen  lug  you,  you  cur? 
*  What  bite  your  poor  mistress,  Nacky,  sirrah? 

"  Enter  Maid. 
"  Maid.  Heav'ns !  madam,  what's  the  matter ! 

"  \He  howls  at  the  door  like  a  dog. 
"  Aqui.  Call  my  footmen  hither  presently. 

"  Enter  two  Footmen. 

fr  Maid.  They're  here  already,  Madam;  the  house 
is  all  alarm'd  with  a  strange  noise,  that  no  body 
knows  what  to  make  of. 
"  Aqui.  Go,  all  of  you,  and  turn  that  troublesome 

beast  in  the  next  room  out  of  my  house If  I 

ever  see  him  within  these  walls  again,  without  my 

leave  for  his  admittance,  you  sneaking  rogues 

I'll  have  you  poison'd,  all  poison'd  like  rats:  every 
corner  of  the  house  shall  stink  of  one  of  you;  go, 
and  learn  hereafter  to  know  my  pleasure.    So ;  now 
for  my  Pierre. 
"  Thus,  when  the  god-like  lover  is  displeas'd, 
"  We  sacrifice  our  fool,  and  he's  appeas'd. 

"  [Exeunt." 
SCENE   IV. 

A  Chamber.   Enter  BELVIDERA. 
Bel.  I'm  sacrificed  !  I'm  sold  !  betray'd  to  shame ! 
Inevitable  ruin  has  enclos'd  me  ! 

No  sooner  was  I  to  my  bed  repair'd  ! 
To  weigh  and  (weeping)  ponder  my  condition  ; 
But  the  old  hoary  wretch,  to  whose  false  care, 
My  peace  and  honour  was  entrusted,  came, 
(LikeTarquin)  ghastly,  with  infernal  lust : 
Oh,  thou  Roman  Lucrece, 

Thou  could'st  find  friends,  to  vindicate  thy  wrong  ! 
I  never  had  but  one,  and  he's  prov'd  false  :" 
He  that  should  guard  my  virtue  has  betray'd  it  j 
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Left  me  !  Undone  me  !  Oh,  that  I  could  hate  him ! 

Where  shall  I  go?  Oh,  whither,  whither,  wander? 

Enter  JAFFIER. 

Jaf.  Can  Belvidera  want  a  resting-place, 
When  these  poor  arms  are  ready  to  receive  her? 
"  Oh  !  'tis  in  vain  to  struggle  with  desires. 
"  Strong  is  my  love  to  thee ;  for,  every  moment 
"  I'm  from  thy  sight,  the  heart  within  my  bosom 
"  Mourns  like  a  tender  infant  in  its  cradle, 
"  Whose  nurse  had  left  it.  Come,  and  with  the  songs 
i(  Of  gentle  love,  persuade  it  to  its  peace. 

"  J3el.  I  fear  the  stubborn  wanderer  will  not  own 

"  me; 

"  Tis  grown  a  rebel,  to  be  rul'd  no  longer  ; 
"  Scorns  the  indulgent  besom  that  first  full'd  it. 
'"  And,  like  a  disobedient  child,  disdains 
"  The  soft  authority  of  Belvidera." 

Jaf.  There  was  a  time 

Bel.  Yes,  yes,  there  was  a  time, 
When  Belvidera's  tears,  her  cries,  and  sorrows, 
Wefe  not  despis'd;  when,  if  she  chanc'd  to  sigh, 

Or  look'd  bftt  sad there  was  indeed  a  time, 

When  Jaffier  would  have  ta'en  her  in  his  arms, 

Eas'd  her  declining  head  upon  his  breast, 

And  never  left  her,  till  he  found  the  cause. 

But  let  her  now  weep  seas; 

Cry,  till  she  rend  the  earth;  sigh,  till  she  burst 

Her  heart  asunder;  still  he  bears  it  all 

JDeaf  as  the  winds,  and  as  the  rocks  unshaken, 

"  Jaf.  Have  I  been  deaf?  Am  I  that  rock  unmov'd? 
"  Against  whose  root,  tears  beat,  and  sighs  are  sent 
"  In  vain  ?  have  I  beheld  thy  sorrows  calmly? 
"  Witness  against  me,  Heavens,  have  I  done  this? 
*'  Then  bear  me  in  a  whirlwind  back  again, 
"  And  let  that  angry  dear  one  ne'er  forgive  me. 
"  Oh  !  thou  too  rashly  censurest  of  my  love  ; 
"  Could'st   thou  but  think,  how  I  have  spent  this 

"  night ; 

"  Dark,  and-alone,  no  pillow  to  my  head, 
"  Best  in  my  eyes,  nor  quiet  in  my  heart, 
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'•    fhou  would- st  not,  Belvidera,  sure  thou  would'st 
•-  Talk  to  me  thus  ;  but  like  a  pitying  angel,     [not 
*'  Spreading  thy  wings,  come  settle  on  my  breast, 
"  And  hatch  warm  comforts  there,  ere  sorrow  freeze 

"  it. 
"  Bel.  Why  then,  poor  mourner,  in  what  baleful 

<f  corner 
"  Hast  thou    been  talking,  with    that  witch,  the 

"  night? 

<•  On  what  cold  stone  hast  thou  been  stretch'd  along, 
"  Gathering  the  grumbling  winds  about  thy  head, 
*'  To  mix  with  theirs,  the  accents  of  thy  woes  ? 
"  Oh  !   now  I  find  the  cause  my  love  forsakes  me  ; 
"  1  am  no  longer  fit  to  bear  a  share 
"  In  his  concernments — My  weak  female  virtne 
"  Must  not  be  trusted  :   'tis" too  frail  and  tender." 
Jaf.  Oh,  Portia,  Portia !  what  a  soul  was  thine  * 
Bel.  That  Portia  was  a  woman;  and  when  Brutus, 
Big  with  the  fate  of  Rome,  (Heav'n  guard  thy  safatey!) 
Conceal'd  from  her  the  labours  of  his  mind 
She  let  him  see  her  blood  was  great  as  his, 
Flow'd  from  a  spring  as  noble,  and  a  heart 
Fit  to  partake  his  troubles  as  his  love. 
Fetch,  fetch  that  dagger  back,  the  dreadful  dower 
Thou  gav'st  last  night  in  parting  with  me;  strike  it 
Here  to  my  heart;  and  as  the  blood  flows  from  it, 
Judge  if  it  run  not  pure,  as  Cato's  daughter's. 

"  Jaf.  Thou  art  too  good,  and  I  indeed  unworthy, 
*'  Unworthy  so  much  virtue.     Teach  me  how 
"   I  may  deserve  such  matchless  love  as  thine, 
'*  And  see  wilh  what  attention  I'll  obey  thee. 
*'  Bel.  Do  not  despise  me:   that's  the  all  I  ask. 

"  Jaf.  Despise  thee!  Hear  rne 

"  Bci.  Oh!  Thy  charming  tongue 
"  Is  but  too  well  acquainted  with  my  weakness; 
"  Knows,  let  it  name  but  love,  my  melting  heart, 
"  Dissolves  within  my  breast ;  till*  with  clos'd  eyes 
"  1  reel  into  thy  arms,  and  all's  forgotten. 
«  Jaf.  What  shall!  do? 
"  Bel.  Tell  mej  be  just,  and  tell  me, 
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Why  dwells  that  busy  cloud  upon  thy  face  ? 
Why  am  I  made  a  stranger  ?  Why  that  sigh, 
And  I  not  know  the  cause?  Why,  when  the  world 
Is  wrapp'd  in  rest,  why  chooses  then  my  love 
To  wander  up  and  down  in  horrid  darkness, 
Loathing  his  bed,  and  these  desiring  arms  ? 
Why  are  these  eyes  blood-shot  with  tedious  watch- 
Why  starts  he  now,  and  looks  as  if  he  wish'd  [ing  ? 
His  fate  were  finish'd  ?  Tell  me,  ease  my  fear ; 
Lest,  when  we  next  time  meet,  I  want  the  power 
To  search  into  the  sickness  of  thy  mind, 
But  talk  as  wildly  then  as  thou  look'st  now." 
Jaf.  Oh,  Belviclera! 

Btl.   Why  was  I  last  night  deliver'd  to  a  villain  ? 
Jaf.  Ha  !  a  villain  ! 

Bel.  Yes,  to  a  villain  !  Why  at  such  an  hour 
Meets  that  assembly,  all  made  up  of  wretches, 
ft  That  looks  as  hell  had  drawn  them  into  league?" 
Why,  I  in  this  hand,  and  in  that  a  dagger, 
Was'  I  deliver'd  with  such  dreadful  ceremonies? 
To  you,  Sirs,  and  to  your  honours,  I  bequeath  her, 
And  with  her  this:    Whene'er  I  prove  unworthy — 
You  know  the  rest — then  strike  it  to  her  heart. 
Oh!  why's  that  rest  conceal'd  from  me  ?  Must  I 
Be  made  the  hostage  of  a  hellish  trust? 
For  such  I  know  I  am;  that's  all  my  value. 
But,   by  the  love  and  loyalty  I  owe  to  thee, 
I'll  free  thee  from  the  bondage  of  the  slaves  ; 
Straight  to  the  senate,  tell  'em  all  I  know, 
All  thatl  think,  all  that  my  fears  inform  me. 

Jaf.  Is  this  the  Roman  virtue  ?  this  the  blood 
That  boasts  its  purity  with  Cato's  daughter? 
Would  she  have  e'er  betray'd  her  Brutus  ? 
^Bel.  No: 

For  Brutus  trusted  her.     Wert  thou  so  kind, 
What  would  not  Belvidera  suffer  for  thee! 
Jaf.  I  shall  undo  myself,  and  tell  thee  all. 
11  Bel.  Look  not  upon  me  as  I  am,  a  woman: 
"  But  as  a  bone,  thy  wife,  thy  friend;  who  long 
"  Has  had  admission  to  thy  heart,  and  there 
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(  Study'd  the  virtues  of  thy  gallant  nature. 
'  Thy  constancy,  thy  courage,  and  thy  truth, 
'  Have  been  my  daily  lesson :   I  have  learn'd  'em, 
'  And,  bold  as  thou,  can  suffer  or  despise 
'  The  worst  of  fates  for  thee,  and  with  thee  share 
"  'em." 

Jaf.  Oh,  you  divinest  Pow'rs  look  down,  and  hear 
"  Mv  prayers!  instruct  me  to  reward  this  virtue  1" 
Yet  think  a  little,  ere  thou  tempt  me  further; 
Think  I've  a  tale  to  tell  will  shake  thy  nature, 
Melt  all  this  boasted  constancy  thou  talk'st  of 
Into  vile  tears  and  despicable  sorrows  : 
Then  if  thou  should'st  betray  me! 

Bel.  Shall  I  swear? 

Jaf.  No,  do  not  swear  :   I  would  not  violate 
Thy  tender  nature,  with  so  rude  a  bond: 
But  as  thou  hop'st  to  see  me  live  my  days, 
And  love  thee  long,  lock  this  within  thy  breast : 
I've  bound  myself,  by  all  the  strictest  sacraments, 
Divine  and  human 

Bel.   Speak! 

Jaf.  To  kill  thy  father— — 

Bel.  My  father! 

Jaf.  Nay,  the  throats  of  the  whole  senate 
Shall  bleed,  my  Belvidera.     He,  amongst  us, 
That  spares  his  father,  brother,  or  his  friend, 
Is  damn'd.     "  How  rich  and  beauteous  will  the  face 
*'  Of  ruin  look,  when  these  wide  streets  run  blood  1 
"  I,  and  the  glorious  partners  of  my  fortune, 
is  Shouting,  and  striding  o'er  the  prostrate  dead, 
**  Still  to  new  waste;  whilst  thou,  far  oft' in  safety, 
"  Smiling,  shall  see  the  wonders  of  our  daring; 
11  And  when  night  comes,  with  praise  and  love  re- 
««  ceive  me." 

Bel.  Oh  I 

Jaf.  Have  a  care,  and  shrink  not  even  in  thought: 
For  if  thou  dost 

Bel.  I  know  it ,   thou  wilt  kill  me. 
Do,  strike  thy  sword  into  this  bosom :  lay  me 
Dead  on  the  earth,  and  then  thou  wilt  be  safe. 

E 
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Murder  my  father!  tho'his  cruel  nature 

Has  persecuted  me  to  my  undoing; 

Driven  me  to  basest  wants  j  can  I  behold  him, 

With  smiles  of  vengeance,  butcher'd  in  his  age? 

The  sacred  fountain  of  my  life  destroy'd  ? 

And  can'st  thou  shed  the  blood  that" gave  me  being? 

Nay,  be  a  traitor  too,  and  sell  thy  country? 

Can  thy  great  heart  descend  so  vilely  low, 

Mix  with  hir'd  slaves,  bravoes,  and  common  slabbers, 

"  Nose  slitters,  alley-lurking  villains  !"  join 

With  such  a  crew,  and  take  a  ruffian's  wages, 

To  cut  the  throats  of  wretches  as  they  sleep  ? 

Juf.  Thou  wrong'st  me,  Belvidera!  I've  engag'd 
With  men  of  souls,  fit  to  reform  the  ills 
Of  all  mankind  :  there's  not  a  heart  among  them 
But's  stout  as  death,  yet  honest  as  the  nature 
Of  man  first  made,  e'er  fraud  and  vice  were  fashion. 

Bel.  What's  he,  to  whose  curst  hands  last  night 

thou  gav'st  me? 

Was  that  well  done?  Oh  !  I  could  tell  a  story, 
Would  rouse  thy  lion  heart  out  of  its  den, 
And  make  it  rage  with  terrifying  fury. 

Jqf.  Speak  on,  1  charge  thee. 

Bel.  O  my  love!   If  e'er 
Thy  Belvidera's  peace  deserv'd  thy  care, 
Remove  me  from  this  place.     Last  night,  last  night! 

Jqf.  Distract  me  not,  but  give  me  all  the  truth. 

Bel.  No  sooner  wert  thou  gone,  and  1  alone, 
Left  in  the  pow'r  of  that  old  son  of  mischief  j 
No  sooner  was  1  lain  on  my  sad  bed, 
But  that  vile  wretch  approach'd  me,  cl  loose,  un- 

"  button'd, 

"  Ready  for  violation :"  Then  my  heart 
Throbb'd  with  its  fears :  Oh,  how  I  wept  and  sigh'd, 
And  shrunk  and  trembled  !   wish'd  in  vain  for  hirn 
That  should  protect  me!  Thou,  alas  !  wert  gone. 

Jqf.  Patience,  sweet  Heav'n,  'till  I  make  vengeance 
sure. 

Bel.  He  drew  the  hideous  dagger  forth,  thou  gav'st 
him* 
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And  with  upbraiding  smiles,  he  said,  Behold  it : 

T/iis  is  the  pledge  of  a  false  husband's  love: 

And  in  his  arms  then  press'd,  and  would  have  clasp'd 

me ; 

But  with  my  cries,  I  scar'd  his  coward  heart,  : 
Till  he  withdrew,  and  mutter'd  vows  to  hell. 
These  are  thy  friends!  with  these  thy  life,  thy 

honour, 
Thy  love,  all  stak'd,  and  all  will  go  to  ruin. 

Jaf.  No  more  :  I  charge  thee  keep  this  secret  close. 
Clear  up  thy  sorrows  \  look  as  if  thy  wrongs 
Were  all  forgot,  and  treat  him  like  a  friend, 
As  no  complaint  were  made.     No  more;  retire, 
Retire,  my  life," and  doubt  not  of  my  honour  ; 
I'll  heal  its  failings,  and  deserve  thy  love* 

Bel.  Oh !  Should  I  part  with  thee,  I  fear  thou  wilt 
In  anger  leave  me,  and  return  no  more. 
Jaf.  Return  no  more !  1  would  not  live  without 

thee 
Another  night,  to  purchase  the  creation. 

Bel.  When  shall  we  meet  again  ? 

Jaf'.  Anon,  at  twelve 
I'll  steal  myself  to  thy  expecting  arms: 
Come  like  a  travelPd  dove,  and  bring  thee  peace. 

Bel.  Indeed! 

Jaf.  By  all  our  loves, 

Bel.  Tis  hard  to  part : 
But  sure  no  falsehood  ever  look'd  so  fairly. 
Farewell  ;  remember  twelve.  [Exit. 

Jaf.  Let  Heav'n  forget  me, 
When  I  lemembe.r  not  thy  truth,  thy  love. 

How  curs'd  is  my  condition,  toss'd  and  jostled 

From  every  corner  j  Fortune's  common  fool, 

The  jest  of  rogues,  an  instrumental  ass, 

For  villains  to  lav  loads  of  shame  upon, 

And  drive  about  just  for  their  ease  and  scorn." 
Enter  PIERRE. 

Pier.  Jaffier. 

Jaf.  Who  calls? 

Pier .  A  friend,  that  could  have  vvish'4 
£  a 
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T'  have  found  thee  otherwise  employed.   What,  hunt 
A  wife,  on  the  dull  soil !  Sure  a  staunch  husband 
Of  all  hounds  is  the  dullest.    ,Wilt  thou  never, 
Never  be  vvean'd  from  caudles  and  confections? 
What  feminine  tales  hast  thou  been  list'ning  to, 
Of  unair'd  shirts,  catarrhs,  and  tooth-ach,  got 
By  thin-sol'd  shoes  ?  Damnation  !  that  a  fellow, 
Chosen  to  be  a  sharer  in  the  destruction 
Of  a  whole  people,  should  sneak  thus  into  coiners 
To  ease  his  fulsome  lusts,  arid  fool  his  mind. 

Jaf.  May  not  a  man  then  trifle  out  an  hour 
With  a  kind  woman,  and  not  wrong  his  calling  ? 

Pier.  Not  in  a  cause  like  ours. 

Jaf.  Then,  friend,  our  cause 
Is  in  a  damn'd  condition:  for  I'll  tell  thee, 
That  canker-worm,  call'd  Lechery,  has  touch'd  it  ; 
'Tis  tainted  vilely.    Would'st  thou  think  it?  Renault 
(That  mortify'd  old  wither'd  winter  rogue) 
Loves  simple  fornication  like  a  priest; 
I  found  him  out  for  watering  at  my  wife  ; 
He  visited  her  last  night,  like  a  kind  guardian  : 
Faith  !  she  has  some  temptation,  that's  the  truth  on't, 

Pier.  He  durst  not  wrong  his  trust. 

Jaf.  'Twas  something  late,  though, 
To  take  the  freedom  of  a  lady's  chamber. 

Pier.  Was  she  in  bed  ? 

Jaf.  Yes,  faith,  in  virgin  sheets, 
White  as  her  bosom,  Pierre,  dish'd  neatly  up, 
Might  tempt  a  weaker  appetite  to  taste. 
Oh !  how  the  old  fox  stunk,  I  warrant  thee, 
When  the  rank  fit  was  on  him ! 

Pier.  Patience  guide  me  ! 
He  us'd  no  violence? 

Jaf.  Noj  no;  out  on't  violence  ! 
Play'd  with  her  neck  ;  brush'd  her  with  his  grey  beard ; 
Struggl'd  and  touz'd  ;  tickl'd  her  till  she  squeak'd  a 

little, 
May  be,  or  so — but  not  a  jot  of  violence 

Pier.  Damn  him. 

Jaf.  Ay,  so  say  I :  but  hush,  no  more  on't, 
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All  hitherto  is  well,  and  I  believe 

Myself  no  monster  yet :  "  tho'  no  man  knows 

"  What  fate  he's  born  to."     Sure  it  is  near  the  hour 

We  all  should  meat  for  our  concluding  orders : 

Will  the  ambassador  be  here  in  person  ? 

Pier.  No,  he  has  sent  commission  to  that  villain 
To  give  the  executing  charge :  [Renault, 

I'd  have  thee  be  a  man,  if  possible, 
And  keep  thy  temper  j  for  a  brave  revenge 
Ne'er  comes  too  late. 

Jaf.  Fear  not,  I  am  cool  as  patience. 
"  Had  he  completed  my  dishonour,  rather 
"  Than  hazard  the  success  our  hopes  are  ripe  for, 
"  I'd  bear  it  with  mortifying  virtue," 

Pier.  He's  yonder,  coming  this  way  thro'  the  hall  j 
His  thoughts  seem  full. 

Jaf.  Pr'ylheeretire,  and  leave  me 
With  him  alone  :  I'll  put  him  to  some  trial ; 
See  how  his  rotten  part  will  bear  the  touching. 

Pier.  Be  careful,  then.  [Exit. 

Jaf.  Nay,  never  doubt,  but  trust  me. 
What !  be  a  devil,  take  a  damning  oath 
For  shedding  native  blood !  Can  there  be  a  sin 
In  merciful  repentance?  Oh,  this  villain  ! 

Enter  RENAULT. 

Ren.  Perverse  and  peevish  :  What  a  slave  is  man, 
To  let  his  itching  flesh  thus  get  the  better  of  him  ! 
Dispatch  the  tool  her  husband — that  were  well. 
Who's  there  ? 
Jaf.  A  man. 

Ren.  My  friend,  my  near  ally, 
The  hostage  of  your  faith,  my  beauteous  charge,  is 

very  well. 

Jaf*  Sir,  are  you  sure  of  that? 
Stands  she  in  perfect  health?  Beats  her  pulse  even  j 
Neither  too  hot  nor  cold  ? 

Pen.  What  means  that  question  ? 
Jaf.  Oh  !   women  have  fantastic  constitutions, 
Inconstant  in  their  wishes,  always  wavering, 
And  never  fix'd.     Was  it  not  boldly  done, 
£  3 
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Even  at  first  sight,  to  trust  the  thing  I  lov'd 
(A  tempting  treasure  too)  with  youth  so  fierce 
And  vigorous  as  thine?  but  thou  art  honest. 

Ren.   Who  dares  accuse  me? 

Jaf.  Curs'd  be  he  that  doubts 
Thy  virtue!  I  have  try'd  it,  and  declare, 
Were  1  to  choose  a  guardian  of  my  honour, 
I'd  put  it  in  thy  keeping:  for  I  know  thee. 

Ren.  Know'me! 

Jaf .  Ay,  know  thee.  There's  no  falsehood  in  thee  : 
Thou  look'st  just  as  thou  art.     Let  us  embrace. 
Now  would'st  thou  cut  my  throat,  or  I  cut  thine. 

Ren.  You  dare  not  do't. 

Jaf.  You  lie,  Sir. 

Ren.  How! 

Jaf.  No  more, 

'Tis  a  base  world,  and  must  reform,  that's  all. 
'Enter  SPTNOSA,  T  HEODORE,  ELIOT,    REVILLIDO, 

DURAND,  BROMVEIL,  and  the  rest  of  the  Conspi- 
rators. 

Ren.  Spinosa,  Theodore ! 

Spin.  The  same. 

Ren.  You  are  welcome. 

Spin.  You  are  trembling,  Sir. 

Ren.  'Tis  a  cold  night,  indeed,  and  I  am  aged  ; 
Full  of  decay  and  natural  infirmities:  [Pier,  re-enters. 
We  shall  be  warm,  my  friends,  1  hope  to-monow. 

Pier.  'Twas  not  well  done ;  thou  should'st  have 

stroak'd  him, 
And  not  have  gall'd  him. 

Jaf.  Damn  him,  let  him  chew  on't. 
Heav'n  !  Where  am  I  ?   beset  with  cursed  fiends, 
That  wait  to  damn  me  !  What  a  devil's  man, 
When  he  forgets  his  nature hush,  my  heart. 

Ren.  My  friends,  'tis  late  ;  are  we  assembled  all  ? 
"  Where's  Theodore  ? 

"  Tfieod.  At  hand. 

«'  Ren.  Spinosa  ? 

"  Spin.   Here. 

**  Ren.  Bromveil? 
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"  jBrom.  I'm  ready. 

"  Ren.  Durand  and  Brabe? 

"  Dur.  Comniand  us. 


ts  We  are  both  prepar'd." 
'  "       11. 


Omnes.  All;  all 

Ren.  "  Mezzano,  Revillido, 
"  Ternon,  Retrosi!"  Oh!  you're  men,   I  find, 
Fit  to  behold  your  fate,  and  meet  her  summons. 
To-morrow's  rising  sun  must  see  you  all 
Deck'd  in  your  honours.     Are  the  soldiers  ready? 

Pier.  All,  all. 

Ren.  You,  Durand,  with  your  thousand  must  possess 
St.  Mark's  ;  you,  Captain,  know  your  charge  already, 
'Tis  to  secure  the  ducal  palace :  **  You, 
*'  Brabe,  with  an  hundred  more,  must  gain  the  Secque: 
"With  the  like  number,  Bromveil,  to  the  Procurale;" 
Be  all  this  done  with  the  least  tumult  possible, 
'Till  in  each  place  you  post  sufficient  guards: 
Then  sheathe  your  swords  in  every  breast  you  meet. 

Jaf.  Oh!  reverend  cruelty  !  damn'd  bloody  villain  ! 

Ren.  During  this  execution,  Durand,  you 
Must  in  the  midst  keep  your  battalia  fast ; 
And,  Theodore,  be  sure  to  plant  the  cannon 
That  may  command  the  streets  ;  "  whilst  Revillido, 
"  Messano,  Ternon,  and  Retrosi  guard  you." 
This  done,  we'll  give  the  general  alarm, 
Apply  petards,  and  force  the  ars'nal  gates? 
Then  fire  the  city  round  in  several  places, 
'Or  with  our  cannon  (if  it  dare  resist) 
Batter  to  ruin.     But  above  all  1  charge  you, 
Shed  blood  enough  ;  spare  neither  sex  nor  age, 
Name  nor  condition  ;  if  there  live  a  senator 
After  to-morrow,  though  the  dullest  rogue 
That  e'er  said  nothing,  we  have  lost  our  ends. 
If  possible,  let's  kill  the  very  name 
Of  senator,  and  bury  it  in  blood. 

Jaf.  Merciless,  honid  slave— Ay,  blood  enough  ! 
Shed  blood  enough,  old  Renault!  how  thou  charm'st 
me !  [fate 

Ren.  But  one  thing  more,  and  then  farewell,  till 
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Join  us  again,  or  sep'rate  us  for  ever. 
First  let's  embrace.     Heav'n  knows  who  next  shall 
Wing  ye  together;  but  let's  all  remember,  [thus 

We  wear  no  common  cause  upon  our  swords: 
Let  each  man  think  that  on  his  single  virtue 
Depends  the  good  and  fame  of  all  the  rest; 
Eternal  honour,  or  perpetual  infamy. 

Let  us  remember  through  what  dreadful  hazards 
Propitious  fortune  hitherto  has  led  us  : 
How  often  on  the  brink  of  some  discovery 
Have  we  stood  tottering,  yet  still  kept  our  ground 
So  well,  that  the  busiest  searchers  ne'er  could  fol- 

"low 

"  Those  subtle  tracts,  which  puzzled  all  suspicion?" 
You  droop,  Sir. 

Jqf.  No;  with  most  profound  attention 
I've  heard  it  all,  and  wonder  at  thy  virtue. 
Ren.  "  Tho'  there  be  yet   few  hours  'twixt  them 

"  and  ruin, 

"  Are  not  the  senate  lull'd  in  full  security, 
"  Quiet  and  satisfy'd,  fools  are  always  ? 
"  Never  did  so  profound  repose  fore-run 
"  Calamity  so  great.     Nay,  our  good  fortune 
"  Has  blinded  the  most  piercing  of  mankind, 
"  Strengthen'd  the  fearfullcst,    charm'd   the  most 

f<  suspectful, 

"  Confounded  the  most  subtle  :   for  we  live, 
(<   We  live,  m\  friends,  and  quickly  shall  our  life 
"  Prove  fatal  to  these  tyrants."     Let's  consider, 
That  we  destroy  oppression,  avarice, 
A  people  nurs'd  up  equally  with  vices 
And  loathsome  lusts,  which  nature  most  abhors, 
And  such  as  without  shame  she  cannot  suffer. 
Jqf.  Oh  !  Belvidera  !  take  me  to  thy  arms. 
And  shew  me  where's  my  }  eace,  for  1  have  lost  it. 

[Exit. 

Ren.  Without  the  least  remorse  then,  let's  resolve 
With  fire  and  sword  t'  exterminate  these  tyrants; 
"  And  when  we  shall  behold  those  curs'd  tribunals 
"  Stain'd  by  the  tears  and  sufferings  of  the  innocent, 
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Burning  with  flames  rather  from  Heav'n  than  ours, 
The  raging,  furious,  and  unpitying  soldier 
Pulling  his  reeking  dagger  from  the  hosoins 
Of  gasping  wretches;  death  in  every  quarter  5 
Wilh  all  that  sad  disorder  can  produce 
To  make  a  spectacle  of  horror  ;  then, 
Then  let  us  call  to  mind,  my  dearest  friends, 
That  there  is  nothing  pure  upon  the  earth  ; 
That  the  mostvalu'd  things  have  most  allays 
And  that  in  change  of  all  these  vile  enormities," 
Under  whose  weight  this  wretched  country  labours, 
The  means  are  only  in  our  hands  to  crown  them. 
Pier.  And   may  those  pow'rs  above  that  are  pro- 
pitious 
To  gallant  minds,  record  this  cause  and  bless  it. 

Ren.  Thus  happy,  thus  secure  of  all  we  wish  for, 
Should  there,  my  friends,  be  found  among  us  one 
False  to  this  glorious  enterprize,  what  fate, 
What  vengeance  were  enough  for  such  a  villain  ? 
Eli-  Death  here  without  repentance,  Hell  hereafter, 
Ren.  Let  that  be  my  lot,  if  as  here  I  stand, 
Listed  by  fate  among  her  darling  sons, 
Tho'  1  had  one  only  brother,  dear  by  all 
The  strictest  ties  of  nature;  "  tho' one  hour 
"  Had  given  us  birth,  one  fortune  fed  our  wants, 
"  One  only  love,  and  that  but  of  each  other, 
"  Still  frU'd  our  minds;"  could  I  have  such  a  friend 
Join'd  in  this  cause,  and  had  but  ground  to  fear 
He   mean't   foul  play  ;    may  this  right  hand  drop 

from  me, 

Jf  I'd  not  hazard  all  my  future  peace, 
And  stab  him  to  the  heart  before  you.     Who, 
Who  would  do  less  ?  Would'st  thou  not,  Pierre,  the 

same ! 
Pier.  You've    singled   me,  Sir,  out  for  this  hard 

question. 

As  if  'twere  started  only  for  my  sake  ? 
Am  I  the  thing  you  fear!  Here,  here's  my  bosom, 
Search  it  with  all  your  swords.     Am  I  a  "traitor? 
/?e«.  No:  but  I  fear  your  late  commended  friend 
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Is  little  less.     Come,  Sirs,  'tis  now  no  time 
To  trifle  with  our  safety.     Where's  this  Jaffier  ? 
Spin.  He  left  the  room  just  now,  in  strange  disorder. 
Hen.  Nay,  there  is  danger  in  him  :  I  observ'd  him, 
During  the  time  I  took  for  explanation, 
He  was  transported  from  most  deep  attention 
To  a  confusion  which  he  conld  not  smother; 
"  His  looks  grew  full  of  sadness  and  surprise, 
(f  All  which  betray'd  a  wavering  spirit  in  him, 
"  That  labour'd  with  reluctancy  and  sorrow." 
What's  requisite  for  safety  must  be  done 
With  speedy  execution  ;  he  remains 
Yet  in  our  power  :  1,  for  my  own  part,  wear 

A  dagger 

Pier.  Well. 

Ren.  And  1  could  wish  it — 
Pier.  Where? 
Ren.  Buried  in  his  heart. 
Pier.  Away  j  we're  yet  all  friends. 
No  more  of  this ;  'twill  breed  ill  blood  among  us. 
Spin.  Let  us  all  draw  our  swords,  and  search  the 

house, 

Pull  him  from  the  dark  hole  where  he  sits  brooding 
O'er  his  cold  fears,  and  each  man  kill  his  share  of  him. 
Pier.  Who  talks  of  killing?    Who's  he'll  shed  the 

blood 

That's  dear  to  me?  is't  you,  or  you,  or  you,  Sir? 
What,  not  one  speak  !  how  you  stand  gaping  all 
On  your  grave  oracle,  your  wooden  god  there ! 
Yet  "not  a  word  !     Then,  Sir,  I'll  tell  you  a  secret ; 
Suspicion's  but  at  best  a  coward's  virtue.        [To  Ren, 
Ren.  A  coward!  [Handles  his  sword. 

Pier.  Put  up  thy  sword,  old  man  ! 
Thy  hand  shakes  at  it.     Come,  let's  heal  this  breach  j 
I  arn  too  hot,  we  yet  may  all  live  friends. 
Spin.  Till  we  are  safe,  our  friendship  cannot  be  so. 
Pier.  Again!  Who's  that? 
Spin.  'Twas  1. 
The.  And  I. 
Ren.  And  1. 
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Om.  And  all. 

"  Ren.  Who  are  on  my  side?" 
Spin.  "Every  honest  sword." 
Let's  die  like  men,  and  not  be  sold  like  slaves. , 
Pier.  One  such  word  more,  by  Heav'n  I'll  to  the 

senate, 

And  hang  ye  all,  like  dogs,  in  clusters. 
Why  weep  your  coward  swords  half  out  their  shells? 
Why  do  you  not  all  brandish  them  like  mine? 
You  fear  to  die,  and  yet  dare  talk  of  killing. 

Ren.  Go  to  the  senate,  and  betray  us!  haste! 
Secure  thy  wretched  life;  we  fear  to  die 
Less  than  thou  dar'st  be  honest. 
Pier.  That's  rank  falsehood. 

Fear'st  not  thou  death  ?     Fie,  there's  a  knavish  itch 
In  that  salt  blood,  an  utter  foe  to  smarting. 
Had  Jaffier's  wife  prov'd  kind,  he'd  still  been  true. 
Faugh,  how  that  stinks  !  thou  die,  thou  kill  my  friend ! 
Or  thou!  or  thou!  with  that  lean  wither'd  face. 
Away,  disperse  all  to  your  several  charges, 
And  meet  to-morrow  where  your  honour  calls  you. 
I'll  bring  that  man,  whose  blood  you  so  much  thirst  for, 
And  you  shall  see  him  venture  for  you  fairly — 
Hence!  hence,  I  say.  [Exit  Renault  angrily. 

Spin.  I  fear  we've  been  to  blame, 
And  done  too  much. 

"  The.  'Twas  too  far  urg'd  against  the  man  you 

"  lov'd. 
'*  Rev.  Here,  take  our  swords,  and  crush  them 

**  with  your  feet." 
Spin.  Forgive  us,  gallant  friend. 
Piert  Nay,  now  you've  found 
The  way  to  melt,  and  cast  me  as  you  will. 

I'll  fetch  this  friend,  and  give  him  to  your  mercy: 
Nay,  he  shall  die,  if  you  will  take  him  from  me. 
For  your  repose,   I'll  quit  my  heart's  best  jewel  ; 
But  would  not  have  him  torn  away  by  villains, 
And  spiteful  villainy. 

Spin.  No,  may  yon  both 
For  ever  li%'e,  ana  fill  the  world  with  fame. 
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Pier.  <(  Now,  y'  are  too  kind."    Whence  rose  all 
this  discord  ? 

Oh,  what  a  dangerous  precipice  have  we  'scap'd  ! 

How  near  a  fall  was  all  we'd  long  been  building ! 

What  an  eternal  blot  had  stain'd  our  glories, 

If  one,  the  bravest  and  the  best  of  men, 

Had  fall'n  a  sacrifice  to  rash  suspicion, 

Butcher'd  by  those,  whose  cause  he  came  to  cherish  ! 
'  Oh!  could  you  know  him  all,  as  I  have  known  him  j 
'  How  good  he  is,  how  just,  how  true,  how  brave, 
{  You  would  not  leave  this  place  till  you  had  seen  him ; 
t  Humbled  yourselves  before  him,  kiss'd  his  feet, 
'  And  gain'cl  remission  for  the  worst  of  follies." 

Come  but  to-morrow,  all  your  doubts  shall  end, 

And  to  your  loves,  me  better  recommend, 

That  I've  preserv'd  your  fame,  and  sav'd  my  friend. 

[Exeunt. 

ACT  IV.    SCENE  I. 

The  Rialto.     Enter  JAFFIER  and  BELVIDERA. 

Jaffier.  WHERE  dost  thou  lead  me?     Every  step  I 

move, 

Methinks  I  tread  upon  some  mangled  limb 
Of  a  rack'd  friend.     Oh,  my  charming  ruin! 
Where  are  we  wandering? 

Bel.  To  eternal  honour. 
To  do  a  deed  shall  chronicle  thy  name 
Among  the  glorious  legends  of  those  few 
That  have  sav'd  sinking  nations.     Thy  renown 
Shall  be  the  future  song  of  all  the  virgins, 
Who  by  thy  piety  have  been  preserv'd 
From  horrid  violation.     Every  street 
Shall  be  adorn'd  with  statues  to  thy  honour; 
And  at  thy  feet  this  great  inscription  written, 
Remember  him  that  propped  the  fall  of  Venice. 

Jaf.  Rather,  remember  him,  who,  after  all 
The  sacred  bonds  of  oaths,  and  holier  friendship, 
In  fond  compassion  to  a  woman's  tears, 
Forgot  his  manhood,  virtue,  train,  and  honour, 
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To  sacrifice  the  bosom  that  reliev'd  him. 
Why  wilt  thou  damn  me  ? 

Bel.  Oh,  inconstant  man  ! 
How  will  you  promise  ;  how  will  you  deceive! 
Do,  return  back,  replace  me  in  my  bondage, 
Tell  all  thy  friends  how  dangerously  thou  lov'st  me, 
And  let  thy  dagger  do  its  bloody  office. 
"  Oh  !  thai  kind  dagger,  Jaffier,  how  'twill  look 
"  Struck  thro'  my  heart,  drench'd  in  my  blood  to  th' 

"  hilt  ; 

"  Whilst  these  poor  dying  eves  shall  with  their  tears 
"  No  more  torment  thee,  then  thou  wilt  be  free  :" 
Or  if  thou  think'st  it  nobler,  let  me  live, 
Till  I'm  a  victim  to  the  hateful  lust 
Of  that  infernal  devil,  "  that  old  fiend, 
*'  That's  damn'd  himself,  and  would  undo  mankind." 
Last  nighr,  my  love — 

Jqf.  Name  it  not  again  : 
It  shews  a  beastly  image  to  my  fancy, 
\Vi!l  wake  me  into  madness.     "  Oh,  the  villain  ! 
"  That  durst  approach  such  purity  as  thine 
<e  On  terms  so  vile  :"  Destruction,  swift  destruction, 
Fall  on  my  coward  head,  "  and  make  my  name 
"  The  common  scorn  of  fools,"  if  I  forgive  him  : 
"  If  I  forgive  him  !  If  I  not  revenge 
"  With  utmost  rage,  and  most  unstaying  fury, 
"  Thy  sufferings,  thou  dear  darling  of  my  life  !" 
Bel.   Delay  no  longer  then,  but  to  the  senate, 
And  tell  the  dismal'st  story  ever  utter'd  : 
Ttl!  'cm  what  bloodshed,  rapines,  desolations, 
Ha\e  been  prepar'd  :   how  near's  the  fatal  hour. 
Save  thy  poor  country,  save  the  reverend  blood 
Of  all  its  nobles,  which  to-morrow's  dawn 
Must  else  see  shed.     "  Save  the  poor  tender  lives 
Of  all  those  little  infants,  which  the  swords 
Of  murderers  are  whetting  for  this  moment. 
Think  thou  already  hear'st  their  dying  screams  : 
Think  that  thou  see'st  their  sad  distracted  mothers,, 
Kneeling  before  thy  feet,  and  begging  pity  : 
With  torn  dishevel'd  hair,  and  streaming  eyes, 
F 
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"  Their  naked  mangled  breasts  besrnear'd  with  blood ; 
"  And  even  the  milk,  with  which  their  fondled  babes 
"  Softly  they  hush'd,  dropping  in  anguish  from  'em  : 
"  Think  thou  seest  this,  and  then  consult  thy  heart. 

"  Jaf.   Oh  ! 

"  Bel.  Think  too,  if  you  lose  this  present  minute, 
"  What  miseries  the  next  day  brings  upon  thee : 
"  Imagine  all  the  horrors  of  that  night  ; 
"  Murder  and  rapine,  waste  and  desolation, 
"  Confus'dly  raging:"  Think  what  then  may  prove 
My  lot ;  the  ravisher  may  then  come  safe, 
Arid,  'midst  the  terror  of  the  public  ruin, 
Do  a  damn'd  deed ;  "  perhaps  may  lay  a  train 
"  To  catch  thy  life  :   then  where  will  be  revenge, 
"  The  dear  revenge  that's  due  to  such  a  wrong  ?" 

Jcf.  By  all  Heav'n's  powers,  prophetic  truth  dwells 

in  thee; 

For  every  word  thou  speak'st,  strikes  thro'  my  heart, 
"  Like  a  new  light,  and  shews  it,  how  't  has  wan- 

«  der'd," 

Just  what  thou'st  made  me,  take  me,  Belvidera, 
And  lead  me  to  the  place  where  I'm  to  say 
Thib  bitter  lesson  ;  where  I  must  betray 
My  truth,  my  virtue,  constancy,  and  friends. 
Must  I  betray  my  friend?  Ah!  take  me  quickly: 
Secure  me  well  before  that  thought's  renevv'dj 
If  I  relapse  once  more,  all's  lost  for  ever. 

Bel.  Hast  thou  a  friend  more  dear  than  Belvidera  ? 

Jaf.  No;  thou'rt  my  soul  itself;  wealth,  friend- 
ship, honour, 

All  present  joys,  and  earnest  of  all  future, 
Are  summ'd  in  thee.  "  Methinks,  when  in  thy  arms, 
"  Thus  leaning  on  thy  breast,  one  minute's  more 
"  Than  a  long  thousand  years  of  vulgar  hours. 
"  Why  was  such  happiness  not  giv'n  me  pure? 
"  Why  dash'd  with  cruel  wrongs,  and  bitter  warn- 

"  ings?" 

Come,  lead  me  forward,  now,  like  a  tame  lamb 
To  sacrifice.     Thus,  in  his  fatal  garlands 
Deck'd  fine  and  pleas'd,  the  wanton  skips  and  plays, 
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Trots  by  th'  enticing  flatt'ring  priestess'  side, 
And  much  transported  with  its  little  pride, 
Forgets  his  dear  companions  of  the  plain  ; 
Till,  by  her  bound,  he's  on  the  altar  lain, 
Yet  then  too  hardly  bleats,  such  pleasure's  in  the  pain, 
Enter  Officer  and  six  Guards. 

Offi.  Stand  !  who  goes  there? 

Bel.  Friends. 

"  Jaf.  Friends,  Belvidera!  Hide   me  from  my 

"  friends : 

'*  By  Heav'n,  I'd  rather  see  the  face  of  hell, 
"  Than  meet  the  man  i  love." 

Offi.  But  what  friends  are  you  ? 

Bel.  Friends  to  the  senate  and  the  state  of  Venice. 

Offi.  My  orders  are  to  seize  on  all  I  find 
At  this  late  hour,  and  bring  'em  to  the  council, 
Who  are  now  sitting. 

Jaf.  Sir,  you  shall  be  obey'd. 
"  Hold,  brute,  standoff!  none  of  your  paws  upon 

"  me." 
Now  the  lot's  cast,  and,  fate,  do  what  thou  wilt. 

[Exeunt  guarded. 
SCENE  II. 
The  Senate-House,  where  appear  sifting  the  DUKE 

OF  VENICE,  PRIULI,  ANTONIO,  a?id  eight  other 

Senators. 

Buke.  Antony,  Priuli,  senators  of  Venice, 
Speak,  why  are  we  assembled  here  this  night? 
What  have  you  to  inform  us  of,  concerns 
The  state  of  Venice'  honour,  or  its  safety  ? 

Pri.  Could  words  express  the  story  I've  to  tell  yous 
Fathers,  these  tears  were  useless,  these  sad  tears 
That  fall  from  my  old  eyes ;  but  there  is  cause 
We  all  should  weep,  tear  off'  these  purple  robes, 
And  wrap  ourselves  in  sackcloth,  sitting  down 
On  the  sad  earth,  and  cry  aloud  to  Hea\'n  : 
Heav'n  knows,  if  yet  there  be  an  hour  to  come 
Ere  Venice  be  no  more. 

All  Sen.  How! 

Pri.  Nay,  we  stand 
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Upon  the  very  brink  of  gaping  ruin. 
Within  this  city's  form'cl  a  dark  conspiracy 
To  massacre  us  all,  our  wives  and  children, 
Kindred  and  friends,  our  palaces  and  temples 
To  lay  in  ashes;  nay,  the  hour  too  fix'd; 
The  swords,  for  ought  1  know,  drawn  e'en  this  mo- 
ment, 

And  the  wild  waste  begun.     From  unknown  hands 
I  had  this  warning;  but,  if  we  are  men, 
Let's  not  be  tamely  butcher'd,  but  do  something 
That  may  inform  the  world,  in  after  ages, 
Our  virtue  was  notruin'd,  tho'  we  were. 

[A  noise  without. 
Room,  room,  make  room  for  some  prisoners — 

t(  Sen.  Let's  raise  the  city." 

Enter  Officer  and  Guards. 

Duke.  Speak,  there.     What  disturbance? 

Offi.  Two  prisoners  have  the  guards  seiz'd  in  the 

street, 

Who  say,  they  come  t'  inform  this  reverend  senate 
About  the  present  danger. 

Enter  JAFFIER  and  Officer. 

Alt.  Give  'em  entrance — Well,  who  are  you? 

Jqf.  A  villain. 

**  Ant.  Short  and  pithy :" 
The  man  speaks  well. 

Jaf.  Would  every  man,  that  hears  nv% 
Would  deal  so  honestly,  and  own  his  title. 

Duke.  Tis  rumour'd,  that  a  plot  has  been  contriv'd 
Against  this  state;  and  you've  a  share  in't  too. 
If  you  are  a  villain,  to  redeem  your  honour 
Unfold  the  truth,  and  be  restor'd  with  mercy. 

Jaf.  Think  not,  that  I  to  save  my  life  came  hither; 
T  know  its  value  better;  but  in  pity 
To  all  those  wretches  whose  unhappy  dooms 
Are  fix'd  and  seal'd.     You  sec  me  here  before  you, 
The  sworn  and  covenanted  foe  of  Venice  : 
But  use  me  as  my  dealings  may  deserve, 
And  I  may  prove  a  friend. 
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Duke.  The  slave  capitulates, 
Give  him  the  tortures. 

Jaf.  That  you  dare  not  do : 
Your  fear  won't  let  you,  not  the  longing  itch 
To  hear  a  story  which  you  dread  the  truth  of: 
Truth,  which  the  fear  of  smart  shall  ne'er  get  from 

me. 

Cowards  arescar'd  with  threat'nings$  boys  are  whipt 
Into  confessions  :   but  a  steady  mind 
Acts  of  itself,  ne'er  asks  the  body  counsel. 
Give  him  the  tortures  !  Name  but  such  a  thing 
Again,  by  Heav'n  I'll  shut  these  lips  for  ever. 
Not  all  your  racks,  your  engines,  or  your  wheels, 
Shall  force  a  groan  away  that  you  may  guess  at. 

"  Ant.  A  bloody-minded  fellow,  I'll  warrant  j 
"  A  damn'd  bloody-minded  fellow." 

Duke.  Name  your  conditions. 

Jaf.  For  myself  full  pardon, 
Besides  the  lives  of  two  and  twenty  friends, 
Whose  names  are  here  enroll'd — Nay,  let  their  crimes 
Be  ne'er  so  monstrous,  I  must  have  the  oaths 
And  sacred  promise  of  this  reverend  council, 
That,  in  a  full  assembly  of  the  senate 
The  thing  I  ask  be  ratified.     Swear  this, 
And  I'll  unfold  the  secret  of  your  danger. 

"  All.  We'll  swear." 

Duke.  Propose  the  oath. 

Jaf.  By  all  the  hopes 
Ye  have  of  peace  and  happiness  hereafter, 
Swear. 

"  All.  We  all  swear. 

*'  Jaf.  To  grant  me  what  I've  ask'd," 
Ye  swear. 

All.  We  swear. 

Jaf.  ^Vnd,  as  ye  keep  the  oath, 
May  you,  and  your  posterity  be  bless'd, 
Or  curs'd  for  ever. 

All.  Else  be  curs'd  for  ever. 

Jaf.  Then  here's  the  list,  and  with't  the  full  dis- 
close 

F  3 
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Of  all  that  threatens  you.  [Delivers  a  paper. 

Now,  fate,  thou  hast  caught  me. 

((  Ant.  Why,  what  a  dreadful  catalogue  of  cut- 
<e  throats  is  here!  I'll  warrant  you,  not  one  of  these 
"  fellows  but  has  a  face  like  a  "lion.  I  dare  not  so 
"  much  as  read  their  names  over." 

Duke.  Give  order  that  all  diligent  search  be  made 
To  seize  these  men,  their  characters  are  public ; 
The  paper  intimates  their  rendezvous 
To  be  at  the  house  of  a  fam'd  Grecian  courtezan, 
CalPd  Aquilina;  see  that  place  secur'd. 

"  Ant.   What  my  Nicky  Nacky!  Hurry,  durry ! 
"  Nicky  Nacky,  in' the  plot — I'll  make  a  speech: 
"  Most  noble  senators, 

"  What  headlong  apprehensions  drive  you  on, 
"  Right,  noble,  wise,  and  truly  solid  senators, 
"  To  violate  the  laws  and  rights  of  nations? 
(t  The  lady  is  a  lady  of  renown; 
"  'Tis  true,  she  holds  a  house  of  fair  reception, 
"  And,  tho' I  say'tmvself,  as  many  more 
"  Can  say  as  well  as  I — 

*'  2d.  Sen.  My  lord,  long  speeches 
"  Are  frivolous  here,  when  dangers  are  so  near  us. 
"  We  all  well  know  your  interest  in  that  lady: 
"  The  world  talks  loud  on't. 

"  Ant.  Verily  I  have  clone; 
"  I  say  no  more. 

"  Duke.  But,  since  he  has  declar'd 
"  Himself   concern'd,    pray,    Captain,    take    great 

"  caution 

"  To  treat  the  fair  one  as  becomes  her  character; 
"  And  let   her  bed-chamber   be  search'd  with  de- 

"  cency." 

You,  Jaffier,  must  with  patience  bear  till  morning 
To  be  our  prisoner. 

Jqf.  Would  the  chains  of  death 
Had  bound  me  safe,  ere  I  had  known  this  minute. 
"   I've  done  a  deed  will  make  my  story  hereafter 
"   Quoted  in  competition  with  all  ill  ones: 
"  The  history  of  my  wickedness  shall  run 
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*•"   Down  thro'  the  low  traditions  of  the  vulgar, 
"   And  hoys  be  taught  to  tell  the  tale  of  Jaffier." 
Duke.  Captain,  withdraw  your  prisoner. 
Jaf.  Sir,  if  possible, 
Lead  me  where  my  own  thoughts  themselves  may 

lose  me; 

Where  I  may  close  out  what  I've  left  of  life, 
Forget  myself,  and  this  day's  guilt  and  falsehood. 
Cruel  remembrance,  how  shall  I  appease  thee? 

\Exit  guarded. 
Ojfi.    \_Without.~]    More    traitors;    room,    room, 

room,  make  room  there. 
Duke.  How's  this?  guards! 

Where  are  our  guards?  Shut  up  the  gales,  the  trea- 
Already  at  our  doors.  [son's 

Enter  Officer. 

Offi.  My  lords,  more  traitors, 
Seiz'd  in  the  very  act  of  consultation; 
Furnish'd  with  arms  and  instruments  of  mischief. 
Bring  in  the  prisoners. 
Enter  PIERRE,  RESTAULT,  THEODORE,  ELIOT,  Re- 

VELLIDO,  and  other  Conspirators)  in  fetters. 
Pier.  You,  my  lords,  and  fathers, 
(As  yoa  are  pleas'd  to  call  yourselves)  of  Venice; 
If  you  sit  here  to  guide  the  course  of  justice, 
Why  these  disgraceful  chains  upon  the  limbs 
That  have  so  often  labour'd  in  your  service? 
Are  these  the  wreaths  of  triumph  ye  bestow 
On  those,  that  bring  you  conquest  home,  and  ho- 
nours? 

Duke.  Go  on;  you  shall  be  heard,  Sir. 
*'  Ant.  And  be  hang'd  too,  I  hope," 
Pier,    Are-  these    the   trophies   I've   deserv'd    for 
Your  battles  with  confederated  powers?         [fighting 
When  winds  and  seas  conspir'd  to  overthrow  you ; 
And  brought  the  fleets  of  Spain  to  your  own  harbours; 
When  you,  great  Duke,  shrunk' trembling  in  your 

palace, 

And  saw  your  wife,  the  Adriatic,  plough'd, 
Like  a  lewd  whore,  by  bolder  prows  than  yours, 
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Stepp'd  not  I  forth,  and  taught  your  loose  Venetians 
The  task  of  honour,  and  the  way  to  greatness; 
Rais'd  you  from  your  capitulating  fears 
To  stipulate  the  terms  of  su'd  for  peace? 
And  this  my  recompence!  if  I'm  a  traitor, 
Produce  my  charge;  or  shew  the  wretch  that's  base 
And  brave  enough,  to  tell  me  I'm  a  traitor. 

Duke.  Know  you  one  Jaffier?       [Consp.  murmur. 

Pier.  Yes,  and  know  his  virtue. 
His  justice,  truth,  his  general  worth,  and  sufferings 
From  a  hard  father,  taught  me  first  to  love  him. 
Enter  JAFFIER  guarded. 

Duke.  See  him  brought  forth. 

Pier.   My  friend  too  bound!  nay,  then, 
Our  fate  has  conquered  us,  and  we  must  fall. 
Why  droops  the  man  whose  welfare's  so  much  mine, 
They're  but  one  thing?  These  reverend  tyrants,  Jaffier, 
Call  us  traitors.     Art  thou  one,  my  brother? 

Jaf.  To  thee,  I  am  the  falsest,  veriest  slave, 
That  e'er  betray 'd  a  generous,  trusting  friend, 
And  gave  up  honour  to  be  sure  of  ruin. 
All    our   fair   hopes   w^hich   morning    was    t'  ha\e 
Has  this  curs'd  tongue  o'erthrown.  [crown'd, 

Pier.  So,  then  all's  over: 
Venice  has  lost  her  freedom,  I  my  life. 
No  more!   Farewell! 

Duke.  Say;  will  you  make  confession 
Of  your  vile 'deeds,  and  trust  the  senate's  mercy? 

Pier.  Curs'd  be  your  senate :  curs'd  your  consti- 
tution : 

The  curse  of  growing  factions  and  divisions, 
Still  vex  your  councils,  shake  your  public  safety, 
And  make  the  robes  of  government  you  wear 
Hateful  to  you  as  these  base  chains  to  me. 

Duke.  Pardon,  or  death? 

Pier.  Death  !  honourable  death  ! 

Ken.  Death's  the  best  thing  we  ask,  or  you  can  give; 
.No  shameful  bonds,  but  honourable  death. 

Duke.  Break  up  the  council.    Captain,  guard  your 
prisoners. 
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Jaffter,  you're  free,  but  these  must  wait  for  judgment. 
\JEx.  all  the  Senators. 

Pier.  Come,  where's  my  dungeon  ?  lead  me  to  my 

straw : 

It  will  not  be  the  first  time  I've  lodg'd  hard 
To  do  the  senate  service. 

Jaf.  Hold  one  moment. 

Pier.  Who's  he  disputes  the  judgment  of  the  senate? 
Presumptuous  rebel — on —  [Strikes  Jaffier. 

Jaf.  By  Heav'n,  you  stir  not ! 
I  must  be  heard  ;  I  must  have  leave  to  speak. 
Thou  hast  disgrac'd  me,  Pierre,  by  a  vile  blow: 
Had  not  a  dagger  done  thee  nobler  justice? 
But  use  me  as  thou  wilt,  thou  can'st  not  wrong  me. 
For  1  am  fall'n  beneath  the  basest  injuries: 
Yet  look  upon  me  with  an  eye  of  mercy, 
With  pity  and  with  charity  behold  me; 
"  Shut  not  thy  heart  against  a  friend's  repentance  ;" 
But,  as  there  dwells  a  god-like  nature  in  thee, 
Listen  with  mildness  to  my  supplications. 

Pier.  What  whining  monk  an  thou  ?    what  holy 

cheat, 

That  would'st  incroach  upon  my  credulous  ears, 
And  cant'st  thus  vilely?   Hence!    1  know  thee  not; 
"   Dissemble  and  be  nasty."     Leave,  hypocrite. 

Jaf.  Not  know  me,  Pierre  ! 

Pier.  No,  I  know  thee  not !  What  art  thou? 

Jaf.  Jollier,  thy  friend,  thy  once  lov'd  valu'd  friend! 
Tho'  now  deserv'dly  scorn'd,  and  us'd  most  hardly. 

Pier.  Thou  Jaffier !    thou,  my  once  lov'd  valu'd 

friend  ! 

By  Heav'ns  thou  liesi ;  the  man  so  call'd,  my  friend, 
Was  generous,  honest,  faithful,  just,  and  valiant; 
Noble  in  mind,  and  in  his  person  lovely; 
Dear  to  my  eyes,  and  tender  to  my  heart: 
But  thou,  a  wretched,  base,  false,  worthless  coward, 
Poor,  even  in  soul,  and  loathsome  in  thy  asptct; 
All  eyes  must  shun  thee,  and  all  hearts  detest  thee. 
Pr'ythee  avoid  ;  nor  longer  cling  thus  round  me, 
Like  something  baneful,  that  my  nature's  chili'd  at. 
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Jaf.  I  have  not  wrong'd  thee,    by  these  tears  I 
have  not, 

But  still  am  honest,  true,  and,  hope  too,  valiant  j 

My  mind  still  full  of  thee,  therefore  still  noble. 

Let  not  thy  eyes  then  shun  me,  nor  thy  heart 

Detest  me" utterly.     Oh  !  look  upon  me, 

Look  back,  and  see  my  sad,  sincere  submission  ! 

How  my  heart  swells,  as  e'en  'twould  burst  iny 

"  bosom  j 

"  Fond  of  its  goal,  and  labouring  to  be  at  thee. 
"  What  shall  1  do?  what  say,  to  make  thee  hear  me?" 

Pier.  Hast  thou  not  wrong'd  me  ?  Dar'st  thou  call 

thyself 

That  once  lov'd,  valued  friend  of  mine, 
And  swear  thou  hast  not  wrong'd  me  ?  Whence  these 

chains  ? 

Whence  the  vile  death  which  I  may  meet  this  moment? 
Whence  this  dishonour,  but  from  thee,  thou  false  one? 

Jaf.  All's  true;  yet  grant  one  thing,  and  I've  done 
asking. 

Pier.  What's  that? 

Jaf.  To  take  thy  life,  on  such  conditions 
The  council  have  propos'd:  thou,  and  thy  friends, 
May  yet  live  long,  and  to  be  better  treated. 

Pier.  Life!  ask  my  life  !  Confess  1  record  myself 
A  villain,  for  the  privilege  to  breathe! 
And  carry  up  and  down  this  cursed  city, 
A  discontented  and  repining  spirit, 
Burthensome  to  itself,  a  few  years  longer ; 
To  lose  it,  may  be,  at  last,  in  a  lewd  quarrel 
For  some  new  friend,  treacherous  and  false  as  thou  art ! 
No,  this  vile  world  and  I  have  long  been  jangling, 
And  cannot  part  on  betrer  terms  than  now, 
When  only  men  like  thee  are  fit  to  live  in't. 

Jaf.  By  all  that's  just 

Pier.  Swear  by  some  other  powers, 
For  thou  hast  broke  that  sacred  oath  too  lately. 

Jaf.  Then,  by  that  hell  I  merit,  I'll  not  leave  thee, 
Till,  to  thyself,  at  least  thou'rt  reconcil'd, 
However  thy  resentment  deal  with  me. 
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Pier.  Not  leave  me! 

Jaf.  No;  thou  shall  not  force  me  from  thee. 
Use  me  reproachfully,  and  like  a  slave  ; 
Tread  on  me,  buffet  me,  heap  wrongs  on  wrongs 
On  my  poor  head;  I'll  bear  it  all  with  patience 
Shall  weary  out  thy  most  unfriendly  cruelty : 
Lie  at  thy  feet,  and  kiss  'em  tho'  they  spurn  me ; 
Till  wounded  by  my  sufferings,  thou  relent, 
And  raise  me  to  thy  arms,  with  dear  forgiveness. 

Pier.  Art  thou  not 

Jaf.  What? 

Pier.  A  traitor? 

Jaf.  Yes. 

Pier.  A  villain  ? 

Jaf.  Granted. 

Pier.  A  coward,  a  most  scandalous  coward; 
Spiritless,  void  of  honour;  one  who  has  sold 
Thy  everlasting  fame,  for  shameless  life  ! 

Jaf.  All,  all,  and  more,  much  more :  my  faults 
are  numberless. 

Pier.  And  wouldst  thou  have  me  live  pn  terms  like 
Base,  aa  thou'rt  false [thine  ? 

Jaf.  No;  'tis  to  me  that's  granted  : 
The  safety  of  thy  life  was  all  I  aim'd  at, 
In  recompence  for  faith  and  trust  so  broken. 

Pier.  1  scorn  it  more,  because  preserv'd  by  ihee; 
And,  as  when  first  my  foolish  heart  took  pity 
On  thy  misfortunes,  sought  thee  in  thy  miseries, 
Reliev'd  thy  wants,  and  rais'd  thee  from  the  state 
Of  wretchedness  in  which  thy  fate  had  plung'd  thee, 
To  rank  thee  in  my  list  of  noble  friends; 
All  I  receiv'd,  in  surety  for  thv  truth, 
Were  unregarded  oaths,  and  this,  this  dagger, 
Giv'n  with  a  worthless  pledge,  thou  since  hast  stoi'n  : 
So  I  restore  it  back  to  thee  again  ; 
Swearing  by  all  those  pow'rs  which  thou  hast  violated, 
Never  from  this  curs'd  hour  to  hold  communion, 
Friendship,  or  interest,  with  thee,  tho'  our  years 
Were  to  exceed  those  limited  the  world. 
Take  it — farewel — for  now  I  owe  thee  nothing. 
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Jaf.  Say  them  wilt  live  then. 

Pier.  For  my  life,  dispose  it 
Just  as  thou  wilt,  because  'tis  what  I'm  tir'd  with, 

Jaf.  Oh,  Pierre! 

Pier.  No  more. 

Jaf.  My  eyes  won't  lose  the  sight  of  thee, 
But  languish  after  thee,  and  ache  with  gazing. 

Pier.  Leave  me — Nay,  then  thus,  thus  I  throw 

thee  from  me  ; 
And  curses,  great  as  is  thy  falsehood,  catch  thee !  [Ex. 

Jaf.  Amen. 

He's  gone,  my  father,  friend,  preserver, 
And  here's  the  portion  he  has  left  nr;  : 

[Holds  the  dagger  up. 

This  dagger.     Well  remember'd  !  with  this  dagger, 
1  gave  a  solemn  vow  of  dire  importance  ; 
Parted  with  this,  and  Belvidera  together. 
Have  a  care,  mem'ry,  drive  that  thought  no  further: 
No,  I'll  esteem  it,  as  a  friend's  last  legacy; 
Treasure  it  up  within  this  wretched  bosom, 
Where  it  may  grow  acquainted  with  my  heart, 
That  when  they  meet,  they  start  not  from  each  other. 
So  now  for  thinking — A  blow,  call'd  traitor,  villain, 
Coward,  dishonourable  coward;  fough  ! 
"  Oh!  for  along  sound  sleep,  and  so  forget  it." 
Down,  busy  devil  ! 

Enter  BELVIDERA. 

Bel.  Whither  shall  1  fly? 
Where  hide  me  and  my  miseries  together? 
Where's  now  the  Roman  constancy  I  boasted  ? 
Sunk  into  trembling  fears  and  desptsralioD, 
Not  daring  to  look  up  to  that  dear  face 
Which  us'd  to  smile,  ov'u  on  my  faults  ;  but,  down, 
Beading,  these  miserable  eyes  on  earth, 
Must  move  in  penance,  and  implore  much  mercy. 

Jaf.  Mercy  :  kind  Heav'n  has  surely  endless  stores, 
Hoarded  tor  iliee,  of  blessings  yet  un tasted  : 
•'   Let  wretches,  loaded  hard  with  guilt,  as  I  am, 
"  Bow  with  the  weight,  and  groan  beneath  the  bur- 
«'  then, 
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"  Creep  with  a  remnant  of  that  strength  they've  left 
"  Before  the  footstool  of  that  Heav'n  they've  injur'd.' 
Oh,  Belvidera  !   I'm  the  wretched'st  creature 
E'er  crawl'd  on  earth.  "  Now,  if  thou'st  virtue,  help 

"  me; 
"  Take  me  into  thy  arms,  and  speak  the  words  of 

"  peace 

"  To  my  divided  soul,  that  wars  within  me, 
tf  And  raises  every  sense  to  my  confusion: 
*'  Bv  Heav'n,  I'm  tottering  on  the  very  brink 
«'  Of  peace,  and  thou  art  all  the  hold  I've  left. 

"  Bel.  Alas!  1  know  thy  sorrows  are  most  mighty: 
"  I  know  thou'st  cause  to  mourn,  to  mourn,  my  Jaf- 

"  fier, 
"  With  endless  cries,  and  never-ceasing  wailing : 

"  Thou'st  lost 

"  Jaf.  Oh  1  I  have  lost  what  can't  be  counted;" 
My  friend,  too,  Belvidera,  that  dear  friend, 
Who,  next  to  thee,  was  all  my  heart  rejoic'd  in, 
Has  us'd  me  like  a  slave,  shamefully  us'd  me: 
'Tvvould  break  thy  pitying  heart  to  hear  the  story, 
*l  What  shall  I  do  ?  llesentment,  indignation, 
**  Love,  pity,  fear,  and  mem'ry  how  I've  vvrong'd  him, 
"  Distract  my  quiet  with  the  very  thought  on't, 
"  And  tear  my  heart  to  pieces  in  my  bosom." 
Bel.  What  has  he  done  ? 
"  Jaf.  Thou'dst  hate  me,  should  I  tell  thee. 
«  Bel.  Why? 
"  Jaf.  Ohl  he  has  us'd  zne!  yet  by  Heav'n,  I  bear 

«  it; 

"  He  has  us'd  me,  Belvidera — but  first  swear, 
'*  That  when  I've  told  thee,  thou  wilt  iun  loath  me 

"  utterly, 

"  Tho'  vilest  blots  and  stains  appear  upon  me; 
tc  But  still,  at  least,  with  charitable  goodness, 
"  Be  near  me  in  the  pangs  of  my  affliction  ; 
<(  Nor  scorn  me,  Belvidera,  as  he  has  done. 

"  Bel-  Have  I  then  e'er  been  false,  that  now  I'm 

"  doubted? 
*<  Speak,  what's  the  cause  I'm  grown  into  distrust? 
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v<  Whf  thought  unfit  to  hear  my  love's  complaining? 

"  Jqf.  Ohl 

"  Bel.  Tell  me. 

"  Jqf.  Bear  my  failings,  for  they're  many. 
"  Oh,  my  dear  angel,  in  that  friend,  I've  lost 
"  All  my  soul's  peace;  for  every  thought  of  him 
"  Strikes  my  sense  hard,  and  deads  it  in  my  brains! 
"  Would'st  thou  believe  it? 

"  Bel.  Speak. 

"  Jaf.  Before  we  parted," 
Ere  yet  his  guards  had  led  him  to  his  prison, 
Full  of  severest  sorrows  for  his  sufferings, 
With  eyes  o'erflowing,  and  a  bleeding  heart, 
"  Humbling  myself,  almost  beneath  my  nature," 
As  at  his  feet  I  kneel'd  and  su'd  for  mercy, 
"  Forgetting  all  our  friendship,  all  the  dearness, 
"  In  which  we've  liv'd  so  many  years  together," 
With  a  reproachful  hand  he  dash'd  a  blow : 
He  struck  me,  Belvidera!  by  Heav'n,  he  struck  rae  ! 
Buffeted,  call'd  me  traitor,  villain,  coward. 
Am  I  a  coward?  Am  I  a  villain  ?   Tell  me: 
Thou'rt  the  best  judge,  and  mad'st  me,  if  I  am  so? 
Damnation  !  Coward ! 

Bel.  Oh!  forgive  him,  Jaffier; 
And,  if  his  sufferings  wound  thy  heart  already, 
What  will  thev  do  to-morrow? 

Jaf.  Ah ! 

Bel.  To-morrow, 

When  thou  shall  see  him  slretch'd  in  all  the  agonies 
Of  a  tormenting  and  a  shameful  death  ; 
His  bleeding  bowels,  and  his  broken  limbs, 
Insulted  o'er  by  a  vile  butchering  villain; 
What  will  thy  heart  do  then?  Oh,  sure  'twill  stream, 
Like  my  eyes  now. 

Jqf.  What  means  thy  dreadful  story  ? 
Death,  and  to-morrow  !  Broken  limbs  and  bowels  ! 
*'  Insulted  o'er  by  a  vile  butchering  villain! 
"  By  all  my  fears,  I  shall  start  out  to  madness 
"  With  barely  guessing,  if  the  truth's  hid  longer." 

Bel.  The  faithless  senators,  'tis  they've  decreed  it : 
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They  say,  according  to  our  friends'  request, 
They  shall  have  death,  and  not  ignoble  bondage: 
Declare  their  promis'd  mercy  all  as  forfeited: 
False  to  their  oaths,  and  deaf  to  intercession,^ 
Warrants  are  pass'd  for  public  death  to-morrow. 

Jaf.  Death!  doom'd  to  die!  condemn'd  unheard! 
unpleaded ! 

Bel.  Nay.  cruel'st  racks  and  torments  are  preparing 
To  force  confession  from  their  dying  pangs. 
Oh!  do  not  look  so  terribly  upon  me  ! 
How  your  lips  shake,  and  all  your  face  disorder'd! 
What  means  my  love? 

Jaf.  Leave  me,  I  charge  thee,  leave  me — Strong 

temptations 
Wake  in  my  heart. 

Bel.   For  what? 

Jaf.  No  more,  but  leave  me. 

Bel.  Why? 

Jaf.  Oh  !  by  Heav'n  I  love  thee  with  that  fondness, 
I  would  not  have  thee  stay  a  moment  longer 
Near  these  curs'd  hands :  Are  they  not  cold  upon  thee  ? 
[Pulls  the  dagger  half  out  of  his  ioi>om,  and 
puts  it  lack  again. 

Bel.  No,  everlasting  comfort's  in  thy  arms. 
To  lean  thus  on  thy  breast,  is  softer  ease 
Than  downy  pillows,  dcck'd  with  leaves  of  roses. 

Jaf.  Alas!  thou  think'st  not  of  the  thorns  'tis  fill'd 

with  : 

Fly,  ere  they  gall  thee,     There's  a  lurking  serpent 
Heady  to  leap,  and  sting  thre  to  the  heart : 
Art  thou  not  terrify'd? 

Bel.  No. 

Jaf.  Call  to  mind 

What  thou  hast  done ;  and  whither  thou  hast  brought 
me. 

Bel.  Hah! 

Jaf.  Where's  my  friend  ?  my  friend,  thou  smiling 

mischief! 

Nay,  shrink  not,  now  'tis  too  late;  "  thou  should'st 
"  have  fled 
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*'  When  thy  guilt  first  had  cause;"  for  dire  revenge 
Is  up,  and  raging  for  my  friend.     He  groans  ! 
Hark,  how  he  groans!   his  screams  are  army  ears 
Already;  see,  they've  fixed  him  on  the  wheel, 
And  now  they  tear  him — Murder!   Perjur'cl  senate! 
Murder — Oh! — Hark  thee,  traitress,  thou  hast  done 

this ! 

Thanks  to  thy  tears,  and  false  persuading  love. 
How  her  eyes  speak  !    Oh,  thou  bewitching  creature! 
\  Fumbling  for  his  dagger. 

Madness  can't  hurt  thee.    Come,  thou  little  trembler, 
Creep  even  into  my  h«?ait,  and  there  lie  safe; 
*Tis  thy  own  citadel — Hah — yet  stand  off. 
Heov'n  must  have  justice,  "  and  my  broken  vows 
«'  Will  sink  me  else  beneath  its  reaching  mercy." 
I'll  wink,  and  then  'tis  done 
Bel.  What  means  the  lord 

Of  me,  my  life,  and  love?     What's  in  thy  bosom, 
Thou  grasp'st  at  so?   "  Nay,  why  am  I  thus  treated?" 
[Draws  the  da'gg  r,  'and  offers  to  stab  her. 
What  wilt  thou  do?"  Ah  !  do  not  kill  me,  Jaffier : 
Pitv  these  panting  breasts,  and  trembling  limbs, 
That  us'd  to  clasp  thee  when  thy  looks  were  milder, 
That  yet  hang  heavy  on  my  unpurg'd  soul; 
And  plunge  it  not  into  eternal  darkness." 
Jqf.  Know,  Belvidera,  when  we  parted  last, 
I  gave  this  dagger  with  thee,  as  in  trust, 
To  be  thy  portion  if  1  e'er  prov'd  false. 
Oa  such  condition  was  my  truth  believ'd  : 
But  now  'tis  forfeited,  and  must  be  paid  for. 

[Offers  to  slab  her  again. 

Bel.  Oh  !  Mercy  !  [Kneeling. 

Jaf.  Nay,  no  struggling. 
Bel.  JNow  then,  kill  me. 

[Leaps  on  his  neck,  and  kisses  him. 
While  thus  I  cling  about  thy  cruel  neck, 
Kiss  thy  revengeful  lips,  and  die  in  joys 
Greater  than  any  I  can  guess  hereafter. 

Jaf.  I  am,  I  "am  a  coward,  witness  Heav'n, 
Witness  it,  earth,  and  every  being  witness: 
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Tis  but  one  blow  !   yet  by  immortal  love, 
1  cannot,  longer  bear  a  thought  to  harm  thee. 

[He  throws  away  the  dagger,  and  embraces  her. 
The  seal  of  Providence  is  sure  upon  thee; 
And  thon  wert  born  for  yet  unheard  of  wonders. 
Oh !   thou  wert  either  born  to  save  or  damn  me. 
By  all  the  power  that's  given  me  o'er  my  soul, 
By  thy  resistless  tears  and  conquering  smiles, 
*'  By  the  victorious  love,  that  still  waits  on  thee;" 
Fly  to  thy  cruel  father,  save  my  friend, 
Or  all  our  future  quiet's  lost  for  ever. 
Fall  at  his  feet,  cling  round  his  rev'reml  knees, 
Speak  to  him  with  thy  eyes,  and  with  thy  tears, 
Melt  his  hard  heart,  and  wake  dead  nature  in  him, 
Crush  him  in  th'  arms,  torture  him  with  thy  softness ; 
Nor  till  thy  prayers  are  granted,  set  him  free, 
But  conquer  him,  as  thou  hast  conquer'd  me. 

[Exeunt. 
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An  Apartment  in  PRIULI'*  House.     Enter  PRIULI 

solus. 

Priuli.  Why,  cruel  Heav'n,  have  my  unhappy  days 
Been  lengthen'd  to  this  sad  one?    Oh  !  dishonour 
And  deathless  infamy  is  fallen  upon  me. 
Was  it  my  fault ?    Am  I  a  traitor?    No. 
But  then,  my  only  child,  my  daughter  wedded  ; 
There  my  best  blood  runs  foul,  and  a  disease 
Incurable  has  seiz'd  upon  my  memory, 
To  make  it  rot  and  stink  to  after  ages. 

Curst  be  the  fatal  minute  when  I  got  her  ; 

Or  wou'd  that  I'd  been  any  thing  but  man, 

And  rais'd  an  issue  which  would  ne'er  have  vvrong'd 

*'  me. 

The  miserable  creatures  (man  excepted) 
Are  not  the  less  esteem'd,  tho'  their  posterity 
Degenerate  from  the  virtues  of  their  fathers . 
The  vilest  beasts  are  happy  in  their  offspring, 
While  only  man  gets  traitors,  whores,  and  villain?. 
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**  Curs'd  be  the  names,  and  some  swift  blow  from  fate 

"  Lay  this  head  deep,  where  mine  may  be  forgotten!" 

Enter  BELVIDERA,  in  a  long  mourning  veil. 

Bel.  He's  there,  my  father,  my  inhuman  father, 
That  for  three  years  has  left  an  only  child 
Expos'd  to  all  the  outrages  of  fate, 
And  cruel  rum  ! — oh 

Pri.  What  child  of. sorrow 

Art  thou,  that  comest  wrapt  in  weeds  of  sadness, 
And  mov'st  as  if  thy  steps  were  tow'rds  a  grave  ? 

Bel.  A  wretch  wboxfroiQ  the  very  top  of  happiness 
Am  fall'n  into  the  lowest  depths  of  misery, 
And  want  your  pitying  hand  to  raise  me  up  again. 

"  Pri.  Indeed  thou  talk's t  as  thou  hadst  tasted 

*'  sorrows  ; 
<!  Would  I  could  hclpthee! 

"  Bel.  Tis  greatly  in  your  power  : 
*'  The  world  too  speaks  you  charitable,   and  I, 
"  Who  ne'er  ask'd  alms  before,  in  that  dear  hope, 
"  Am  come  a  begging  to  you,  sir. 

"  Pri.  For  what  ? 

"  Bel.  Oh  !  well  regard  me;  is  this  voice  a  strange 

"  one? 

"  Consider  too,  when  beggars  once  pretend 
"  A  cjif-e  like  mine,  no  little  will  content  'em." 

Pri.  What  would'st  thou  beg  for? 

Bel.  Pity  and  forgiven  ss.          [Throws  up  her  veil. 
By  the  kind  tender  names  of  child  and  father, 
Hear  my  complaints,  and  take  me  to  your  love. 

Pri.  My  daughter! 

Bel.  Yes,  your  daughter,  "  by  a  mother 

Virtuous  and  noble,  faithful  to  your  honour, 

Obrdient  to  your  will,  kind  to  your  wishes, 

Dear  to  your  arms.     By  all  the  joys  she  gave  you, 

When  in  her  blooming  years  she  v.as  your  treasure, 
Look  kindly  on  me!   In  my  face  behold 

The  lineaments  of  her's  you've  kiss'd  so  often, 

Pleading  the  cause  of  your  poor  cast-ufi  child. 

"  Pri.  Thou  art  my  daughter. 

"  Bel.  Yes" — and  you've  oft  told  me, 
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With  smiles  of  love  and  chaste  paternal  kisses, 
I'd  much  resemblance  of  my  mother. 

"  Pri.  Oh  ! 

"  Had'st  thou  inherited  her  matchless  virtues, 
"  I  'ad  been  too  bless'd. 

"  Bel.  Nay,  do  not  call  to  memory 
*'  My  disobedience;  but  let  pity  enter 
"  Into  your  heart,  and  quite  deface  th'  impression. 
"  For  could  you  think  how  mine's  perplex'd,  what 

"  sadness, 

"  Fears  and  despairs  distract  the  peace  within  me, 
'*  Oh  !  you  would  take  me  in  your  dear,  dear  arms, 
"  Hover  with  strong  compassion  o'er  your  young  one, 
"  To  shelter  me  with  a  protecting  wing 
"  From   the  black  gather'd  stoim,  that's  just,  just 
"  breaking." 

Pri.  Don't  talk  thus. 

Btl.  Yes  1  must ;  and  you  must  hear  too. 
I  have  a  husband. 

Pri.  Damn  him. 

Bel.  Oh  !   do  not  curse  him  ; 
He  would  not  speak  so  hard  a  word  towards  you 
On  any  terms,  howe'er  he  deals  with  roe. 

Pri.  Ha  !  what  means  my  child  ? 

"  Bel.  Oh  !  there's  but  this  short  moment 
"  'Twixt  me  and  fate  :  yet  send  rne  not  with  curses 
**  Down  to  my  grave  ;  afford  me  one  kind  blessing 
"  Before  we  part ;  just  take  me  in  your  arms, 
"  And  recommend  me  with  a  prayer  to  Heav'n, 
*'  That  I  may  die  in  peace ;  and  when  I'm  dead — 

"  Pri.  How  my  soul's  catch'd  ! 

"  Bel.  Lay  me,  I  beg  you,  lay  me 
"  Bv  the  dear  ashes  of  my  tender  mother. 
"  Sne  would  have  pity'd  me,  had  fate  yet  spar'd  her. 

"  Pri.  By  Heav'n,  my  aching  heart  forebodes  much 

"  mischief! 
"  Tell  me  thy  story,  fur  I'm  still  thy  father. 

*'  Bel.  No;  I'm  contented. 

"  Pri.  Speak. 

"  Bel.  No  matter. 
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"  Pri.  Tell  me: 
"  By  yon  bless'd  Heaven,  my  heart  runs  o'er  with 

"  fondness. 
"  Bel.  Oh! 
"  Pri.  Utter  V 

Bel.  Oh  !  my  husband,  my  dear  husband 
Carries  a  dagger  in  his  once  kind  bosom, 
To  pierce  the  heart  of  your  poor  Belvidera. 
Pri.  Kill  thee ! 

Bel.  Yes,  kill  me.     When  he  pass'd  his  faith 
And  covenant  against  your  state  and  senate, 
He  gave  me  up  a  hostage  for  his  truth  : 
With  me  a  dagger  and  a  dire  commission, 
Whene'er  he  fail'd,  to  plunge  it  thro'  this  bosom. 
I  learnt  the  danger,  chose  the  hour  of  love 
T'  attempt  his  heart,  and  bring  it  back  to  honour. 
Great  love  prevail'd,  and  bless'd  me  with  success  : 
He  came,  confess'cl,  betray'd  his  dearest  friends 
For  promis'd  mercy.     Now  they're  doom'cl  to  sufi'er. 
Gall'd  with  remembrance  of  what  then  was  sworn, 
If  they  are  lost,  he  vows  t'  appease  the  gods 
With  this  poor  life,  and  make  my  blood  th'  atonement. 
Pri.  Heav'ns  ! 
"  Bel.  Think  you  saw  what  pass'd  at  our  last  part- 

"  ing; 

Think  you  beheld  him  like  a  raging  lion, 
Pacing  the  earth,  and  tearing  up  his  steps, 
Fate  in  his  eyes,  and  roaring  with  the  pain 
Of  burning  fury  :   think  you  saw  his  one  hand 
Fix'd  on  my  throat,  whilst  the  extended  other 
Grasp'd  a  keen  threat'ning  dagger :   Oh  !  'twas  thus 
We  last  embrac'd,  when,  trembling  with  revenge 
He  dragg'd  me  to  the  ground,  and  at  my  bosom 
Presented  horrid  death.     Cry'd  out,  my  friends, 
Where  are  my  friends?  swore,  wept,  rag'd,  threat- 

"  en'd,  lov'd, 

For  yet  he  lov'd,  and  that  dear  love  preserv'd  me 
To  this  la>t  trial  of  a  father's  pity. 
I  fear  not  death  ;  but  cannot  bear  a  thought 
That  that  dear  hand  should  doth' unfriendly  office." 
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If  1  was  ever  then  your  care,  now  hear  me  ; 
Fly  to  the  senate,  save  the  promis'd  lives 
Of  his  dear  friends,  ere  mine  he  made  the  sacrifice, 
Pri.  Oh,  my  heart's  comfort! 
Bel.  Will  you  not,  my  father? 
\Veep  not,  but  answer  me. 

Prz.  By  Heav'n  t  will. 

Not  one  of  them  but  what  shall  be  immortal. 
Canst  thou  forgive  me  all  my  follies  past? 
I'll  henceforth  be  indeed  a  father;  never, 
Never  more  thus  expose,  but  cherish  thee, 
Dear  as  the  vital  warmth  that  feeds  my  life, 
Dear  as  these  eyes  that  weep  in  fondness  o'er  thee. 
Peace  to  thy  heart.     Farewell. 

Bel.  Go,  and  remember, 
'Tis  Belvidera's  life  her  father  pleads  for. 

[Exeunt  severally* 
Enter  ANTONIO. 
Hum,  hum,  ha  ! 

Signor  Priuli,  my  lord  Priuli,  my  lord,  my  lord, 
my  lord.  Now  we  lords  love  to  call  one  another 
by  our  titles.  My  lord,  my  lord,  my  lord, — Pox 
on  him,  I  am  a  lord  as  well  as  he.  And  so  let 
him  fiddle — I'll  warrant  him  he's  gone  to  the 
senate-house,  and  I'll  be  there  too  soon  enough  for 
somebody.  Odd— here's  a  tickling  speech  about 
the  plot ;  I'll  prove  there's  a  plot  with  a  vengeance, 
— would  I  had  it  without  book  ;  let  me  see' 
f<  Most  reverend  senators, 

That,  there  is  a  plot,  surely  by  this  time  no  man 
that  hath  eyes  or  understanding  in  his  head,  will 
presume  to  doubt ;  'tis  as  plain  as  the  light  in  the 
cucumber-*-no — hold  there— cucumber  does  not 
come  in  yet — 'tis  as  plain  as  the  light  in  the  sun,  or 
as  the  man  in  the  moon,  even  at  noon-day.  It  is, 
indeed,  a  pumpkin-piot,  which,  just  as  it  was  mel- 
low, we  have  gathered,  and  now  we  have  gathered 
it,  prepared  and  dressed  it,  shall  we  throw  it  like  a 
pickled  cucumber  out  of  the  window?  No:  that  it 
is  not  only  a  bloody,  horrid,  execrable,  damnable, 
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*'  and  audacious  plot :  but  it  is,  as  I  may  so  say,  a 
"  saucy  plot :  and  we  all  know,  most  reverend  fathers, 
"  that  which  is  sauce  for  a  goose  is  sauce  for  a  gan- 
"  der:  therefore,  I  say,  as  those  blood-thirsty  gan- 
*'  ders  of  the  conspiracy  would  have  destroyed  us 
"  geese  of  tbe  senate,  let  us  make  haste  to  destroy 
"  them  ;  so  I  humbly  move  for  hanging — Hah"! 
"  hurry  durry, — I  thrnk  this  will  do;  though  I  was 
*'  something  out  at  first,  about  the  sun  and  the 
•  '  cucumber. 

"  Enter  AQUILINA. 
"  Aqui.  Good  morrow,  senator. 
"  Ant.  Nacky,  my  dear  Nacky  ;  morrow,  Nacky  ; 
*'  odd,  I  am  very  brisk,  very  merry,  very  pert,  very 
"  jovial — ha  a  a  a  a — kiss  me,  Nacky !  how  d«st  thou 
"  do,  my  little  tory  rory  strumpet  ?  Kiss  me,  I  say, 
"  hussy,  kiss  me. 

"  Aqui.  Kiss  me,  Nacky!  hang  you,  sir  coxcomb  ! 
"  hang  you,  sir. 

"  Ant,  Haity  taity,  is  it  so  indeed  ?  With  all  my 
te  heart,  faith — Hey  then   up  go  we.     Faith,  h?y — 
"  then  up  go  we,  dum  dum  derum  dump.        [Sings. 
"  Aqui.  Signor. 
"  Ant.  Madona. 

"  Aqui.  Do  you  intend  to  die  in  your  bed  ? 
<f  Ant.  About  threescore  years  hence  much  may  be 
'<    done,  my  dear. 

"  Aqui.  You'll  be  hang'cl,  Signor. 
"  Ant.  Hang'd,  sweet-heart,  pr'ythee  be  quiet ; 
hang'd  quoth-a  ;  that's  a  merry  conceit  with  all  my 
heart;  why  thou  jok'st,  Nacky  ;  thou  art  given  to 
joking,  I'll. swear.  Well,  I  protest,  Nacky,  nay  I 
"must  protest,  and  will  protest,  that  1  love  joking 
dearly.  And  I  love  thee  for  joking,  and  I'll  kiss 
thec  for  joking,  and  towse  thee  for  joking;  and 
odd,  I  have  a  devilish  mind  to  take  thee  aside  about 
that  business  for  joking  too,  odd  I  have;  and  Heyt 

[Sings, 
dagger. 
naturally 


1  that  ousmess  lor  josing  too,  ouu  i  nave;  ai 
((  then  up  we  go,  dum  dum  derum  dump. 
"  Aqui.   See  you  this,  Sir !         [Draws  a 
l(  Ant.  O  laud,  a  dagger !  Oh,  laud  !  it  is  n 
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my  aversion,  I  cannot  endure  the  sight  on't ;  hide 

it,  for  Heaven's  sake  ;  I  cannot  look  that  way  till 

it  be  gone — hide  it,  hide  it,  oh  !  oh  !  hide  it. 

"  Aqui.  Yes,  in  your  heart  I'll  hide  it. 

"  Ant.  My  heart  1  what  hide  a  dagger  in  mv  heart's 
"'blood! 

"  Aqui.  Yes,  in  thy  heart,  thy  throat,  thou  pam- 

"  per'd  devil;  [vengeance 

(  Thou  hast  help'd  to  spoil  my  peace,  and  I'll  have 

On  thy  curs'd  life,  for  all  the  bloody  senate, 

The  perjur'd  faithless  senate.     Where's  my  lord, 

My  happiness,  my  lore,  my  god,  my  hero, 
'  Doom'd  by  thy  accursed  tongue,  among  the  rest, 

T'  a  shameful  rack  ?  By  all  the  rage  that's  in  me, 

I'll  be  whole  years  in  murdering  thee. 

"  Ant.  Why,  Nacky, 

Wherefore  so  passionate  ?  What  have  I  done? 

What's  the  matter,  my  dear  Nacky?   Am  not  1  thy 

love,  thy  happiness,  thy  lord,  thy  hero,  thy  senator, 

and  every  tiling  in  the  world,  Naeky  ? 

"  ^uz/Thou  !  think'st  thou,  thou  art  fit  to  meet 

"  my  joys: 
'  To  bear  the  eager  clasps  of  my  embraces  ? 

Give  me  my  Pierre,  or — 

"  Ant.  Why  he's  to  be  hang'd,  little  Nacky ; 

Truss'd  up  for  treason  and  so  forth,  child. 

*'  Aqui.  Thou  ly'st ;   stop  down  thy  throat  that 
"  hellish  sentence, 

Or 'tis  thy  last:  swear  that  my  love  shall  live, 

Or  thou  art  dead. 

"  Ant.  Ah!  h  h  h. 

"  Aind.  Swear  to  recall  his  doom  ; 
•'  Swear  at  my  feet,  and  tremble  at  my  fury. 

*'  Ant.  I  do  !    Now  if  she  would  but  kick  a  little 

bit:  one  kick  now,  Ah  !  h  h  h. 

"  Aqui.  Swear,  or — 

"  Ant.  I  do  by  these  dear  fragrant  foots  and  little 

toes,  sweet  as  e  e  e  e,  my  Nacly,   Nacky,  Nacky., 
*  faith  and  troth. 
How! 
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"  Ant.  Nothing  but  untie  thy  shoe-strings  a  little, 
"  that's  all,  that's  all,  as  I  hope  to  lire,  Nacky,  that's 
«  all,  all. 

"  Aqui.  Nay,  then — 

"  Ant.  Hold  ;  hold  ;  thy  love,  thy  lord,  thy  hero, 
"  shall  be  preserv'd  and  safe. 
'-  «'  Aqui.  Or  may  this  poignard 
"  Rust  in  thy  heaVt. 

"  Ant.  With  all  my  soul. 

"  Aqui.  Farewel.  [Exit. 

"  Ant.  Adieu.  Why,  what  a  bloody-minded,  in- 
"  veterate,  termagant  strumpet,  have  1  been  plagued 
"  with!  Oh  !  h  h!  Yet  no  more!  nay,  then  1  die, 
"  I  die — I'm  dead  already."  [Stretches  himself  out. 

SCENE  II. 
A  Garden.     Enter  JAFFIER. 

Jftf.   Final  destruction  seize  on  all  the  world. 
Bend  down  ye  heav'ns,  and  shutting  round  this  earth, 
Crush  the  vile  globe  into  its  first  confusion  ; 
"  Scorch  it  with  elemental  flames  to  one  curs'd  cinder, 
*'  And  all  us  little  creepers  in't,  call'd  men, 
"  Burn,  burn  to  nothing:  but  let  Venice  burn, 
"  Hotter  than  all  the  rest:  Here  kindle  hell, 
"  Ne'er  to  extinguish  ;  and  let  souls  hereafter 
' '  Groan  here,  in  all  those  pains  which  mine  feels  now." 
Enter  BELVIDERA. 

Bel.  My  life [Meeting  him. 

Jqf.  My  plague — —  [Turning from  her. 

Eel.  Nay,  then  I  see  my  ruin. 
If  I   must  die! 

"  Jqf.  No,  death's  this  day  too  busy; 
'•  Thy  father's  ill-tim'd  mercy  came  too  late. 
"  I  thank  thee  for  thy  labours  though  ;  and  him  too  : 
"  But  all  my  poor,  betray'd,  unhappy  friends, 
tf  Have  summons  to  prepare  for  fate's  black  hour; 
"  And  yet  I  live. 

**  Bel.  Then  be  the  next  my  doom; 
"  I  see,  thou  hast  pass'd  my  sentence  in  thy  heart, 
t(  And  I'll  no  longer  weep,  or  plead  against  it, 
"  But  with  the  humblest,  most  obedient  patience, 
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"  Meet  thy  dear  hands  and  kiss  'em  when  they  wound 

"  me. 

"  Indeed  I'm  willing,  but  I  beg  thee  do  it 
"With  some   remorse;  and  when    thou  giv'st  the 

"  blow, 

"  View  me  with  eyes  of  a  relenting  love, 
<f  And  shew  me  pity,  for  'twill  sweeten  justice. 

"  Jaf.  Shew  pity  to  thee! 

"  Bel.  Yes ;  and  when  thy  hands, 
"  Charg'd  with  my  fate,  come  trembling  to  the  deed, 
"  As  thou  hast  done  a  thousand -thousand  times 
"  To  this  poor  breast,  when  kinder  rage  hath  brought 

"  thee, 
"  When  our  stung  hearts  have  leap'd  to  meet  each 

"  other, 

"  And  melting  kisses  seaVd  our  lips  together; 
"  When  joys  have  left  me  gasping  in  thy  arms  : 
"  So  let  my  death  come   DOW,  and  I'll  not  shrink 
"  from  't." 

Jqf.  Nay,  Belvidera,  do  not  fear  my  cruelty, 
Nor  let  the  thoughts  of  death  perplex  thy  fancy! 
But  answer  me  to  what  1  shall  demand, 
With  a  firm  temper  and  unshaken  spirit. 

Bel.  I  will,  when  I've  done  weeping — 

Jqf.  Fie,  no  more  on't 

How  long  is't  since  that  miserable  day 
We  wedded  first. 

Bel  Oh  !  h  h  ! 

Jaf.  Nay,  keep  in  thy  tears, 
.Lest  they  unman  me  too. 

Bel.  Heav'n  knows  I  cannot ; 
The  words  you  utter  sound  so  very  sadly, 
The  streams  will  follow — 

Jaf.  Come,  I'll  kiss  'em  dry  then. 

Bel.  But  was't  a  miserable  day  ? 

Jaf.  A  curs'd  one. 

Bel.  I  though  tit  otherwise;  and  you've  often  sworn, 
"  In  the  transporting  hours  of  warmest  love, 
"  When  sure  you  spoke  the  truth,  you've  sworn," 
you  bless'd  it. 
H 
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Jaf.  'Twas  a  rash  oath. 
Bel.  Then  why  am  1  not  curs'd  too? 
Jaf.  No,  Belvidera;   by  th' eternal  truth, 
1  doat  with  too  much  fondness. 

Bel.  Still  so  kind  ! 
Still  then  do  you  love  me? 

Jaf.  "  Nature  in  her  workings, 
<l  Inclines  not  with  more  ardour  to  creation, 
es  Than  I  do  now  towards  thee:"  Man   ne'er  was 

bless'd 
Since  the  first  pair  met,  as  1  have  been. 

Bel.  Then  sure  you  wilt  not  curse  me  ? 

Jaf.  No,  I'll  bless  thee. 
I  came  on  purpose,  Belvidera,  to  bless  thee. 
'Tis  now,  I  think,  three  years,  we've  liv'd  together.] 

Bel.  And  may  no  fatal  minute  ever  part  us, 
Till,  re\erend  grown  for  age  and  love,  we  go 
Down  to  one  grave,  as  our  last  bed,  together; 
There  sleep  in  peace,  till  an  eternal  morning. 

"  Jaf.  When  will  that  be?  [Sigking. 

11  Bel.  I  hope,  long  ages  hence. 

"  Jaf.  Have  I  not  hitherto  ([  beg  thee  tell  me 

Thy  very  fears)  us'd  thee  with  tender'st  love? 

Did  e'er  my  soul  rise  up  in  wrath  against  thee  ? 

Did  I  e'er  frown  when  Belvidera  smil'd  ? 

Or  by  the  least  unfriendly  word,  betray 

Abating  passion?  have  I'ever  wrong'd  thee  ? 

"  Jaf.  Has  my  heart,  or  have  my  eyes,  e'er  wan- 

'*  der'd 
"  To  any  other  woman? 

"  Bel.  Never,  never— I  were  the  worst  of  false 

"  ones,  should  I  accuse  thee. 
"  I  own,  I've  been  too  happy,  bless'd  above 
"  My  sex's  charter." 

Jaf.  Did  I  not  say,  I  came  to  bless  thee  ? 

Bel.  You  did. 

Jaf.  Then  hear  me,  bounteous  Heav'n  : 
Pour  down  your  blessings  on  this  beauteous  head, 
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Where  everlasting  sweets  are  always  springing, 
With  a  continual  giving  hand  :  let  peace, 
Honour,  and  safety,  always  hover  round  her: 
Feed  her  with  plenty  ;  let  her  eyes  ne'er  see 
A  sight  of  sorrow,  nor  her  heart  know  mourning  ; 
Crown  all  her  days  with  joy,  her  nights  with  rest, 
Harmless  as  her  own  thoughts  ;  and  prop  her  virtue, 
To  bear  the  loss  of  one  that  too  much  lov'd ; 
And  comfort  her  with  patience  in  our  parting. 
Bel.  How  !  Parting,  parting ! 
Jaf.  Yes,  for  ever  parting  j 
1  have  sworn,  Belvidera,  by  yon  Heav'n, 
That  best  can  tell  how  much  I  lose  to  leave  thee, 
We  part  this  hour  for  ever. 

Bel.  O  !  call  back 

Your  cruel  blessing;  stay  with  me  and  curse  me. 
"  Jqf.  No, 'tis  resolv'd. 
"  BcL  Then  hear  me  too,  just  Heav'n  : 
"  Pour  down  your  curses  on  this  wretched  head, 
With  never-ceasing  vengeance;  let  despair, 
Danger  and  infamy,  nay  all,  surround  me  ; 
Starve  me  wiih  wantings ;  let  my  eyes  ne'er  see 
A  sight  of  comfort,  nor  my  heart  know  peace  : 
But  dash  my  days  with  sorrow,  nights  with  horrors, 
Wild  as  my  own  thoughts  now,  and  let  loose  fury, 
To  make  n,e  mad  enough  for  what  I  lose, 
If  I  must  lose  him.     If  I  must !  I  will  not. 
Oh  !  turn  and  hear  me!" 
Jaf.  Now  hold,  heart,  or  never. 
Bel.  By  all  the  tender  days  we've  liv'd  together. 
"  By  all  our  charming  nights,  and  joys  that  crown'd 

"  'em," 

Pity  my  ^d  condition  j  speak,  but  speak. 
3 of.  Oh!  h  h! 

Bel.  By  these  arms,  that  now  cling  round  thy  neck, 
"  By  this  dear  kiss,  and  by  ten  thousand  more," 
By  these  poor  streaming  eyes — 

Jaf.  Murder!  unhold  me  : 
By  th'  immortal  destiny  that  doom'd  me 

\_Draws  his  dagger. 
H  2 
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To  this  curs'd  minute,  I'll  not  live  one  longer; 
Resolve  to  let  me  go,  or  see  me  fall- 

"  Bel.   Hold,  sir,  be  patient." 

Jqf.  Hark,  the  dismal  bell         [Passing  Bell  tolls* 
Tolls  out  for  death  !   I  must  attend  its  call  too  ; 
For  my  poor  friend,  my  dying  Pierre,  expects  me  : 
He  sent  a  message  to  require  I'd  see  him 
Before  he  dy'd,  and  take  his  last  forgiveness. 
Farewell,  for  ever. 

Bel.  Leave  thy  dagger  with  me, 
Bequeath  me  something — Not  one  kiss  at  paiting ; 
Oh  !  my  poor  heart,  when  wilt  thou  break  ? 

[Going  out,  lottks  back  at  him. 

JaJ.   Yet  stay: 

We  have  a  child,  as  yet  a  tender  infant; 
Be  a  kind  mother  to  him  when  I'm  gone; 
Breed  him  in  virtue,  and  the  paths  of  honour, 
But  never  let  him  know  his  father's  story  ; 
I  charge  thee,  guard  him  from  the  wrongs  my  fate 
May  do  his  future  fortune,  or  his  name. 
Now — nearer — yet —  [Approaching  each  other' 

Oh  !   that  my  arms  were  rivetted 
Thus  round  thee  ever?  But  my  friend  !   my  oath  ! 
This,  and  no  more.  [Kisses  he*. 

Bel.   Another,  sure  another, 
For  that  poor  little  one  you've  ta'en  such  care  of. 
I'll  giv't  him  truly. 

Jqf.  So  now,  farewell. 

Bel.  For  ever  ? 

Jaf.  Heav'n  knows  for  ever;  all  good  angels  guard 
thee.  [Exit. 

Bel.  All  ill   ones  sure  had  charge  of  me  this  mo- 
ment. 

Curs'd  be  my  days,  aacl  doubly  curs'd  my  nights, 
"  Which  I  must  now  mourn  out  in  tvidow'd  tears; 
**  Blasted  be  every  herb,  and  fruit,  and   tree; 
"  Curs'd  be  the  rain  that  falls  upon  the  earth, 
"  And  may  the  general  curse  reach  man  and  beast." 
ph  !  give  me  daggers,  fire  or  water: 
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How  J    could  bleed,  how  burn,  how   drown,    the 
waves 

Huzzing  and  booming  round  my  sinking  head, 
Till  I  descended  to  the  peaceful  bottom! 
Oh  !  there's  all  quiet,  here  all  rage  and  fury  : 
The  air's  too  thin,  and  pierces  my  weak  brain  ; 
I  long  for  thick  substantial  sleep  :  Hell  !  hell ! 
Burst  from  the  centre,  rage  and  roar  aloud, 
If  thou  art  half  so  hot,  so  jnad  as  I  am. 

"  Enter  PRIULI,  and  Servants. 
"  Who's  there  ?  \Ytuy  seize  her. 

"  Pri.  Run,  seize,  r.nd  bring  her  safely  home; 
"  Guard  her  as  you  would  life:  Alas,  poor  creature! 
i...  "  Bel.  What  to   my  husband  !  then  conduct  me 

"  quickly; 

"  Are  all  things  ready  ?  Shall  we  die  most  gloriously? 
"  Say  not  a  word  of  this  to  my  old  father: 
"  Murmuring  streams,  soft  shades,   and   springing 

"  flowers! 
"  Lutes,  laurels,  seas  of  milk,  and  ships  of  amber. 

"  [Exeunt" 
SCENE  III. 

Opening,  discovers  a  scaffold,  and  a  wheel  prepared 
for  the  Execution  of  PIERRE;  then  enter  Officer, 
PIERRE,  and  Guards  >  "  a  Friar"  Executioner, 
and  a  great  Jiallle. 

"  Offi.  Room,  room    there — stand  all  by,  make 
"  room  for  the  prisoner." 

Pier.  My  friend  not  come  yet? 

"  Fri.  Why  are  you  so  obstinate? 

*'  Pier.  Why  you   so  troublesome,  that  a   poor 

•'  wretch  can't  die  in  peace, 
"  But  you,  like  ravens,  will  be  croaking  round  him — 

•'  Fri.  YttHeav'n 

"  Pier.  1  tell  thte,  Hcav'n  and  I  are  friends: 
"  1  ne'er  broke  peace  with't  yet,  by  cruel  murders, 
"  Rapine,  or  perjury,  or  vile  deceiving; 
i(  But  liv'd  in  moral  justice  towards  all  men: 
"  Kcr  am  a  foe  to  the  most  strong  believers, 
"  Howe'er  my  own  short-sighted  faith  confine  me. 
H  3 
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"  Fri.  But  an  all-seeing  judge — 

"  Pier.  You  say  my  conscience 
'  Must  be  my  accuser;    I  have  search'd  that  con- 

"  science, 
*  And  find  no  records  there  of  crimes  that  scare  me. 

'*  Fri.  'Tis  strange,  you  should  want  faith. 

"  Pier.  You  want  to  lead 

My  reason  blind-fold,  like  a  hamper'd  lion, 

Check'd  of  its  nobler  vigour;  then  when  baited 

Down,  to  obedient  lameness,  make  it  couch 

And  shew  strange  tricks,  which  you  call  signs  of 
"  faith  : 

So  silly  sonls  are  gull'd,  and  you  get  money. 

Away;  no  more.     Captain,  I'd  have  hereafter 

This  fellow  write  no  lies  of  my  conversion, 

Because  he  has  crept  upon  my  troubled  hours." 
Enter  JAFFIER. 

Jqf.  Hold:  eyes  be  dry; 
Heart,  strengthen  me  to  "bear 
This  hideous  sight,  and  humble  me,  to  take 
The  last  forgiveness  of  a  dying  friend, 
Betray'd  by  my  vile  falsehood,  to  his  ruin. 
Oh,  Pierre! 

Pier.  Yet  nearer. 

Jqf.  Crawling  on  my  knees, 
And  prostrate  on  the  earth,  let  me  approach  thee: 
How  shall  I  look  up  to  thy  injur'd  face, 
That  always  us'd  to  smile  with  friendship  on  me? 
It  darts  an  air  of  so  much  manly  virtue, 
That  I,  melhinks,  look  little  in  thy  sight, 
And  stripes  are  fitter  for  me  than  embraces. 

Pier.  Dear  to  my  arms,  tho'  thou'st  undone  my 

fame, 

I  can't  forget  to  love  thee.     Fr'ythee,  Jaffier, 
Forgive  that  filthy  blow  my  passion  dealt  ihee; 
I'm  now  preparing  for  the  land  of  peace, 
And  fain  would  have  the  charitable  wishes  s 

Of  all  good  men,  like  thee,  to  bless  my  journey. 

Jqf.  Good!  lam  the  vilest  creature,  worse  than  e'er 
Sufier'd  the  shameful  fate  thou'rt  going  to  taste  of. 
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Why  was  I  sent  for  to  be  us'd  thus  kindly  "• 

Call,  call  me  villain,  as  I  am!  describe 

The  foul  complexion  of  my  hateful  deeds: 

Lead  me  to  th'  rack,  and  stretch  me  in  thy  stead, 

I've  crimes  enough  to  give  it  its  full  load, 

And  do  it  credit :  thou  wilt  but  spoil  the  use  on't, 

And  honest  men  hereafter  bear  its  figure 

About  them,  as  a  charm  from  treacherous  friend- 
"  ship." 

Offi.  The  time  grows  short,  your  friends  are  dead 
already. 

Jaf.  Dead! 

Pier.  Yes,  dead,  Jaffier ;  they've  all  died  like  men 

too, 
Worthy  their  character. 

Jaf.  And  what  must  1  do? 

Pier.  Oh,  Jaffier! 

Jaf.  Speak  aloud  thy  burthen'c!  soul, 
And  tell  thy  troubles  to  thy  tortur'd  friend. 

Pier.  Friend  !  Could'st  thou  yet  be  a  friend,  a  ge- 
nerous friend, 

1  might  hope  comfort  from  thy  noble  sorrows. 
Heav'n  knows,  1  want  a  friend. 

Jaf.  And  I  a  kind  one, 

That  would  not  thus  scorn  my  repenting  virtue, 
Or  think  wlion  he's  to  die,  my  thoughts  are  idle. 

Pier.  No!  live,  I  charge  thee,  Jaffier. 

Jaf.  Yes,   I  will  live  : 
But  it  shall  be  to  see  thy  fall  reveng'd 
At  such  a  rate,  as  Venice  long  shall  groan  for. 

Pier.  Wilt  thou  ? 

Jaf.  I  will,  by  Heav'n. 

Pier.  Then  still  thou'rt  noble, 
And  I  forgive  thee.     Oh  ! — yet — shall  I  trust  thee? 

Jaf.  No  ;  I've  been  false  already. 

Pier.  Dost  thou  love  me? 

Jaf.  Rip  up  my  heart,  and  satisfy  thy  doublings. 

Pier.  Curie  on  this  weakness.  \J3tWtepS. 

Jaf.  Tears  1  Amazement!  Tears! 
I  never  saw  thee  melted  thus  before  j 
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And  know  there's  something  labouring  in  thy  bosom, 
That  must  have  vent:  Tho'  I'm  a  villain,  tell  me. 

Pier.  See'st  thou  that  engine? 

[Pointing  to  the  Wheel. 

Jaf.  Why? 

Pier.   Is't  fit  a  soldier,  who  has  liv'd  with  honour, 
Fought  nation's   quarrels,    and  been   crown'd  with 

conquest, 
Be  expos'd  a  common  carcase  on  a  wheel? 

Jaf.   Hah! 

Pier.  Speak!  is't  fitting? 

Jaf.  Fitting! 

Pier.   Yes;  is't  fitting? 

Jaf.  What's  to  be  done? 

Pier.  I'd  have  thee  undertake 
Something  that's  noble,  to  preserve  mv  memory 
From  the  disgrace  that's  ready  to  attaint  it. 

Offi.  The  day  grows  late,  sir. 

Pier.  I'll  make  haste.     Oh,  Jaffier! 
Tho'  thou'st  betray 'd  me,  do  me  some  way  justice. 

Jaf.  No  more  of  that :  thy  wishes  shall  be  satisfied ; 
I  have  a  wife,  and  she  shall  bleed:  my  child  too, 
Yield  np  his  little  throat,  and  all 
T'  appease  thee [Going  away,  Pierre  holds  him. 

Pier.  No — this — no  more,      \_tle  ivhisfers  Jaflier. 

Jaf.  Hah!  is't  then  so? 

Pier.  Most  certainlv. 

Jaf.  I'll  do  it. 

Pier.  Remember. 

Offi.  Sir. 

Pier.  Come,  now  I'm  ready. 

\JLle  and  Jaffier  ascend  the  scaffold. 
Captain,  you  should  be  a  gentleman  of  honour; 
Keep  off  the  rabble  that  I  may  have  room 
To  entertain  my  fate,  and  die  with  decency. 
Conic.  [ Takes  off  his  gown,    executioner  pre- 

pares to  bind' him. 

"  Fri.  Son. 

"  Pier.   Hence,    tempter. 

"  Offi.  Stand  off,  priest. 
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"  Pier.  1  thank  you,  sir."  [To  the  Officer, 

You'll  think  on't?    '  [To  Jaffier. 

Jaf.  'Twon't  grow  stale  before  to-morrow 

Pier.  Now,  Jaffier!   now  I'm  going.     Now — 

[Executioner  having  bound  him. 

Jof.  Have  at  thee, 

Thou  honest  heart,  then — here  [Slabs  him 

And  this  is  well  too.  [Stabs  himself. 

"  Fri.  Damnable  deed!" 

Pier.  Now  thou  hast  indeed  been  faithful. 
This  was  done  nobly — We  have  deceiv'd  the  senate. 

Jaf.  Bravely. 

Pier.  Ha,  ha,  ha oh!  oh!  [Dies. 

Jof.  Now,  ye  curs'd  rulers, 
Thus  of  the  blood  y'ave  shed,  I  make  libation 
And  sprinkle  it  mingling.     May  it  rest  upon  you, 
And  all  your  race.    Be  henceforth  peace  a  stranger 
Within  "your  walls  ;  let  plagues  and  famine  waste 
Your  generation — Oh,  poor  Belvidera! 
Sir,  1  have  a  wife,  bear  this  in  safety  to  her, 
A  token  that  with  my  dying  breath  I  bless'd  her, 
And  the  dear  little  infant  left  behind  me. 
I'm  sick I'm  quiet.  [Dies. 

"  Off,.  Bear  this  news  to  the  senate^ 
"  And  guard  their  bodies,  till  there's  further  orders. 
t(  Heav'n  grant  I  die  so  well." 

[Scene  shuts  upon  them. 

Soft  Music.  Enter  BELVIDERA  distracted,  led  by  two 
of  her  Women,  PRIULI  and  Servants. 

Pri.  Strengthen  her  heart  with  patience,  pitying 
Heav'n. 

Bel.  Come,  come,  come,  come,  come,  nay,  come 

to  bed. 

Pr'ythee,    my  love.      The  winds ;    hark  how  they 
whistle;  [me! 

And  the  rain  beats:    Oh!   how  the  weather  shrinks 
You  are  angry  now,  who  cares  ?   Pish,  no  indeed, 
Choose  then  •,  I  say  you  shall  not  go,  you  shall  not; 
"Whip  your  ill-nature  ;  get  you  gone  then.     Oh  ! 
Are  you.  return'd  ?  See,  father,  here  he's  come  again : 
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Am  I  to  blame  to  love  him?  O,  thou  dear  one, 
Why  do  you  fly  me  ?    Are  you  angry  still  then  ? 
Jaffier,  where  art  thou  ?  father,  whvjdo  you  do  thus? 
Stand  off,  don't  hide  him  from  rne. '  He's  here  some- 
where. 

Standoff,  I  say:   What  gone?  Remember't,  tyrant: 
I  may  revenge  myself  for  this  trick  one  day. 
I'll  do't — I'll  do't.     "  Renault's  a  nasty  fellow; 
*'  Hang  him,  hang  him,  hang  him." 
Enter  Officer. 

Pri.  News,  what  news? 

[Officer  whispers  Priuli, 

Offi.  Most  sad,  sir; 
Jaftier,  upon  the  scaffold,  to  prevent  % 
A  shameful  death,  stabb'd  Pierre,  and  next  himself; 
Both  fell  together. 

Pri.  Daughter. 

Bel.  Ha!  look  there! 

My  husband  bloody  and  his  friend  too!     Murder! 
Wrio  has  done  this?   Speak  to  me,  thou  sad  vision: 
On  these  poor  trembling  knees  I  beg  it.     Vanish'd — 
Here  they  went  down — Oh ,  I'll  dig,  dig  the  den  up! 
You  shan't  delude  me  thus.     Hoa,  Jafiier,  Jaffier. 
Peep  up,  and  give  me  but  a  look.     1  have  him! 
I've  got  him,  father:  Oh  :  "  now  how  I'll  smuggle 

"  him!" 

My  love !  my  dear  ]  my  blessing  !  help  me !  help  me! 
They  have  hold  on  me,  and  drag  me  to  the  bottom. 
Nay — now  they  pull  so  hard — farewell —          [Dies. 

'<  Maid.  She's  dead. 
"  Breathless  and  dead." 

Pri.  Oh!  guard  me  from  the  sight on't. 
Lead  me  into  some  place  that's  fit  for  mourning: 
Where  the  free  air,  light,  and  the  cheerful  sun, 
May  never  enter:  hang  it  round  with  black: 
Set  up  one  taper,  that  may  last  a  day, 
As  long  as  I've  to  live;  and  there  all  leave  me: 
Sparing  no  tears  when  you  this  tale  relate, 
But  bid  all  cruel  fathers  dread  my  fate. 

[Exeunt  otnncs. 
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THE  Text  is  done,  and  now  for  'application, 
And  when  that's  ended,  pass  your  approbation. 
Though  the  conspiracy's  prevented  here, 
Methinks  1  see  another  hatching  there  : 
And  there's  a  certain  faction  fain  would  sway, 
If  they  had  strength  enough,  and  damn  this  play  : 
But  this  the  author  lid  me  boldly  say, 
If  any  take  this  plainness  in  ill  part, 
He's  glad  ori t from  the  lottom  of  his  heart. 
Poets  in  honour  of  the  truth  should  write, 
With  the  same  spirit  brave  men  for  it  fight. 
And  though  against  him  causeless  hatreds  rise, 
And  daily  where  he  goes  of  late  he  spies 
The  scowls  of  sullen  and  revengeful  eyes; 
*Tis  what  he  knows,  with  muck  contempt,  to  bear, 
And  serves  a  cause  too  good  to  let  him  fear. 
He  fears  no  poison  from  an  incens'd  drab, 
No  ruffian's  five-foot  sword,  nor  rascal's  stab; 
Nor  any  other  snares  of  mischief  laid, 
Not  a  Rose-Alley  cudgel  ambuscade, 
From  any  private  cause  where  malice  reigns, 
Or  general  pique  all  blockht&tfs  have  to  brains  : 
Nothing  shall  daunt  his  pen,  when  truth  does  call, 
No,  not  the  *  picture-mangier  at  Guildhall. 
The  rebel-tribe,  of  which  that  vermin's  one, 
Have  now  set  forward,  and  their  course  begun  j 

*  H«  that  cut  U.e  DuU-  of  Ycik's  picture. 
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And  while  that  prince's  figure  they  deface, 
As  they  before  had  massacred  his  name, 

Durst  their  base  fears  but  look  him  in  the  face, 
They'd  use  his  person  as  they've  us' d  his  fame : 
A  face  in  which  such  lineaments  they  read 
Of  that  great  martyr's,  whose  rich  blood  they  shed, 
That  their  rebellious  hate  they  still  retain. 
And  in  his  son  would  murder  him  again. 
With  indignation  then  let  each  brave  heart 
Rouze  and  unite  to  take  his  injured  part ; 
' Till  royal  love  and  goodness  call  him  home, 
And  songs  of  triumph  meet  him  as  he  come'. 
'Till  Hcav'n  his  honour  and  our  peace  restore, 
And  villains  never  wrong  his  virtue  more. 


THE    END. 
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CRITIQUE 

ON 

OROONOKO. 

SOUTHERN'S  genius  as  a  dramatic  poet  b  to  be 
admired  io  the  grand,  ample,  and  afikyring  delineaiioa 
of  a  single  character,  but  seems  to  bare  faded  in  the 
composition  of  a  groupe.  I  conceive  this  to  be  the 
case  in  his  tragedy  of  Isabella.,  and  still  more  conspi- 
cuously observable  in  this  of  Oroonoto,  whose  auxi- 
liary characters  are  thrown  so  entirely  into  the  shade, 
that  he  may  be  almost  said  to  engross  the  whole  can- 
vass to  himself. 

This,  however,  b  not  an  objection  that  candid  cri- 
ticism would  be  disposed  periiaacionsly  to  inset  upon, 
if  he  bad  not  other  deviations  to  account  lor,  « hich 
are  not  to  be  so  easily  excused.  Southern  appears  to 
been  misled  by  some  of  Shakspeare's  eccenirici- 
:••  conceive  there  was  an  excellence  in  the  art  of 
depicting  nature  in  the  contrarieties  of  great  and  little, 
elegant  and  vulgar.  As  some  painters  think  to  set  off 
the  fine  person  of  their  hero,  by  the  introduction  of  a 
dwarf  or  negro  in  the  back  ground ;  so  does  he  seen 
to  study  contrast  in  his  compositions,  by  chequering 
them  with  a  continual  alternation  of  the  deepest 
pathos  and  the  meerest  mummery.  But  even  this 
might  be  endured,  if  this  were  all :  we  would  put  up 
with  his  prose  for  the  sake  of  his  poetry,  and  content 
ourselves  with  saying  he  had  good  talents  with  a  bad 
taste.  If  in  this  play  of  Oronoto  he  had  introduced 
no  personages  more  obnoxious  than  Peter  and  the 
Nurse,  they  would  hare  been  less  out  of  place  here, 
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with  his  African  prince  and  planters  in  Surinam, 
than  they  are  with  Isabella  and  her  associates  in  the 
drama  of  The  Fatal  Marriage.  But  when  to  irregu- 
larities that  might  be  thought  venial,  he  has  added 
obscenities  that  are  utterly  inexcusable,  it  becomes 
painful  in  the  extreme  to- review  a  play  that,  posses- 
sing so  many  beauties,  is  at  the  same  time  marked 
with  such  deformities,  that  no  moral  reader  should 
be  tempted  to  open  it,  no  chaste  ear  be  allured  to 
listen  to  it.  There  are  whole  scenes,  characters,  and 
descriptions  in  this  motley  composition,  which  all  its 
charms  cannot  aione  for,  and  which  the  decent  man- 
ners of  the  modern  stage,  after  attempting  to  reform  in 
part,  has  at  length  been  obliged  to  expunge  in  whole. 

But  though  I  give  the  prompter  credit  for  his 
cleanly  book,  it  is  not  in  the  present  instance  my  book. 
My  concern  lies  with  the  dirty  copy  of  the  author's 
work,  as  he  originally  published  it.  That  such  wo- 
men as  the  Widow  Lackitt,  Charlotte  and  Lucy 
Wellclon,  should  be  suffered  to  appear  upon  the  stage, 
as  taking  interest  in  the  fate  of  Oroonoko,  is  an  un- 
accountable prostitution  of  taste  and  character ;  that 
we  should  find  ourselves  in  the  company  of  such 
fellows  as  Jack  Stanmore  and  Daniel  Lackitt,  each 
of  them  newly  risen  and  reeking  from  a  stye,  that 
only  hogs  should  wallow  in,  and  hog-drivers  describe, 
insults  our  patience,  and  provokes  our  wonder,  that 
an  author  can  be  at  once  so  void  of  feeling,  and  yet 
so  capable  of  exciting  it;  or,  in  other  words,  that  an 
artist  could  bestow  such  workmanship  upon  so  ex- 
quisite a  gem,  and  inclose  it  in  a  setting  which  no 
cleanly  hand  can  touch. 
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There  are  very  striking  beauties  both  of  sentiment 
and  of  language  in  the  part  of  Oroonoko.    What  can 
be  finer  than  his  retort  to  his  betrayer? — 
"  Live  still  in  fear;  it  is  the  villain's  curse, 
"  And  will  avenge  my  chains  :  fear  even  me, 

"  Who  have  no  power  to  hurl  thee." 

And  again, 

" Let  them  stare  on  ; 

"  I  am  unfortunate,  but  not  asham'd 
"  Of  being  so.     No,  let  the  guilty  blush, 
"  The  white  man  that  betray'd  me." — 
There  are  very  fine  passages  in  the  part  of  Isabella  j 
but  I  am  inclined  to  give  the  preference  to  this  of 
Oroonoko  :  in  point  of  construction  both  plays  are 
glaringly  defective,  but  this  the  most.     The  metrical 
style  of  Southern  seems  to  hold  a  middle  tone,  like 
that  of   Lillo,  betwixt   the   swelling  metaphor    of 
Shakspeare,    and  the    smooth-flowing  melodies  of 
Howe. 

Rowe's  readers  should  be  women,  Southern's 
should  be  men  ;  Jonson  writes  to  none  but  scholars; 
Shakspeare  can  be  truly  felt  by  none  but  poets. 

Although  this  native  of  Angola  talks  a  language 
that  does  not,  as  I  conceive,  exaciiy  harmonize  with 
the  morals  or  manners  of  the  country  he  comes  from, 
yet  we  owe  that  indulgence  to  fine  writing,  which 
should  induce  us  to  let  him  recite  e\er>  thing  of  that 
description  that  his  poet  has  supplied  him  with  ;  and 
when  we  find  that  he  will  not  put  any  trust  in  Bland- 
ford's  friendship,  after  so  many  proofs  of  it,  we  must 
contrive  to  forget  that  he  had  ever  said,  , 

"  Men  live  and  prosper  but  in  mutual  trust." 
a  3 
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In  short,  there  are  several  little  difficulties  which 
we  must  get  rid  of,  and  some  deceptions  which  we 
must  encourage,  by  supposing  that  Imoinda's  father, 
the  white  man,  who  chang'd  his  god  for  the  Angola 
gods,  and  grew  so  great  and  virtuous  by  the  transfer, 
gave  the  young  prince  a  most  excellent  education,  and 
inculcated  many  admirable  precepts  in  morality  and 
good-breeding,  though  he  omitted  to  apprize  him, 
that  it  would  not  be  exactly  the  most  elegant  present 
he  could  tender  to  his  daughter, 

"  When  he  presented  her 

"  W  ith  all  the  slaves  of  battle,  to  atone 

"  Her  father's  ghost." 

This  is  a  little  inconsistency,  that  perhaps  occurred  to 
him,  when  he  was  lamenting  to  Blandford, 

"  My  honest  wretched  friends ! 

"  Their  chains  are  heavy." 

Jn  like  manner  we  must  allow  him  to  forget  that  he 
would  have  immolated  these  human  victims  to  the 
ghost  of  Imcinda's  father,  when  he  says, 

"  Pity's  a-kin  to  love  ;  and  every  thought 

"  Of  that  soft  kind  is  welcome  to  my  soul." 
In  fact,  he  was  so  very  fond  of  pity,  that  he  had  none 
to  spare  for  these  poor  prisoners  of  war,  but  would  have 
made  a  present  of  their  blood  to  his  wife,  according  to 
the  custom  of  the  court  of  Angola  ;  which  custom  the 
virtuous  white  man,  who  commanded  his  black  ma- 
jesty's armies,  saw  no  occasion  to  change,  after  he 
had  "  chang'd  his  god  j"  but,  like  a  true  convert,  ac- 
quiesced very  conscientiously  in  the  practice  of  it. 
There  was,  however,  one  other  circumstance  apper- 
taining to  the  etiquette  of  this  court,  which  probably 
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gave  him  some  ahrm,  and  was  so  near  proving  fatal 
to  his  daughter,  the  illustrious  consort  of  the  heir  ap- 
parent :  I  allude  to  a  certain  ceremony,  which  all 
ladies  who  approached  the  royal  presence  were  ex- 
pected to  conform  to,  and  which  the  prince  himself 
explains,  when  he  is  speaking  of  Imoinda  : 

"  Her  fatal  beauty  reach'd  my  father's  ears; 

"  He  sent  for  her  to  court,  where,  cursed  court ! 

"  No  woman  comes  but  for  his  amorous  use." 
We  must  not  be  so  precise  as  to  suppose  the  prince 
really  meant  to  say,  that  Imoinda's  "  beauty  reached 
"  his  father's  ears ;"  but  that  the  report  of  it  was  car- 
ried to  him  by  some  gentleman  of  the  chamber, 
whose  courtly  intuition  led  him  to  conclude,  that  his 
royal  master  could  have  no  possible  objection  to  vio- 
late the  chastity  of  his  white  general's  fair  daughter. 
The  prince,  however,  informs  us,  that  his  father  was 
rather  delicate  in  the  case  of  incest,  though  he  had  no 
scruples  as  to  murder. 

"  He  poison'd  her,  or  sent  her  far,  far  off', 

"  Far  from  my  hopes  ever  to  see  her  more. 
Such  being  the  state  of  his  father's  conscience,  and 
the  custom  of  the  court  of  Angola,  we  may  rather 
wonder  that  he  is  so  anxious  to  return  thither. 

Upon  the  whole,  I  am  suspicious,  that  this  same 
white  man  (of  whom  Oroonoko  says,  "  I  was  bred 
"  under  him,"  when  he  "chang'd  his  god,"  and  took 
the  gods  of  Angola)  had  been  no  great  ornament  to 
the  religion  which  he  gave  up,  nor  any  material  re- 
former of  that  which  he  adopted  in  its  stead. 

1  think  that  Oroonuko's  taking  part  in  Aboan's  in- 
surrection is  hardly  reconcilable  to  the  steady  character 
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which  the  poet  has  endowed  him  with,  and  is  deci- 
dedly a  hreach  of  honour  towards  the  humane  and 
friendly  Blandford.  I  must  also  doubt,  whether  it  is 
in  nature,  that  Imoinda,  after  being  rescued  by 
Blandford,  should  be  so  earnest  an  advocate  for 
self-murder,  only  upon  the  apprehension  of  another 
attack  from  the  governor  ;  and  that  Oroonoko  (him- 
self a  hero,  nay,  a  host),  conscious  that  Blandford 
had  defended  his  wife,  and  would  still  defend  her, 
should  acquiesce  in  the  proposal,  and  even  instigate 
her  to  the  deed.  These  considerations,  I  think, 
render  the  catastrophe  unnecessarily  precipitate,  and 
not  in  nature.  However,  let  the  dramatic  poet  have 
his  privileges,  and  strew  his  stage  with  carcasses,  if 
such  be  his  object:  the  drop  of  the  curtain  brings 
them  all  to  life  again. 

I  believe  I  ought  to  add,  that  there  is  rather  too 
great  a  plenitude  of  general  invectives  against  Chris- 
tians. A  poet  so  capable  of  saying  fine  things  that 
give  delight,  need  not  fly  to  the  resource  of  saying 
any  thing  that  can  give  offence. 
C. 

*.*  For  the  Life  of  Southern,  author  of  this  play,  see  Isabella- 
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AS  when,  in  hostile  times,  two  neighbouring  states 

Strive  ly  themselves  and  their  confederates  : 

The  war  atjirst  is  made  with  awkward  skill, 

And  soldiers  clumsily  each  other  kill ; 

Till  time,  at  length,  their  untaught  fury  tames, 

And  into  rules  their  heedless  rage  reclaims  : 

Then  every  science  by  degrees  is  made 

Subservient  to  the  man- destroying  trade  : 

Wilt  wisdom,  reading,  observation,  art ; 

A  well-turned  head  to  guide  a  generous  heart. 

So  it  may  prove  with  our  contending  stages, 

JJ  you  will  kindly  lut  supply  their  wages  ; 

Which  you,  with  ease,  mayjurnish,  by  retrenching 

Your  superfluities  of  wine  and  wenching. 

Who'd  grudge  to  spare  from  riot  and  hard  drinking, 

To  lay  it  out  on  means  to  mend  his  thinking? 

To  follow  such  advice  you  should  have  leisure ; 

Since  what  refines  your  sense,  rejines  your  pleasure. 

Women  grown  tame  by  use,  each  fool  can  get  ; 

But  cuckolds  all  are  made  by  men  of  wit. 

To  virgin  favours  fools  have  no  pretence', 

For  maidenheads  were  made  for  men  of  sense. 

'Tis  not  enough  to  have  a  horse  well  bred, 

To  shew  his  mettle  he  must  be  well  fed; 

Nor  is  it  all  in  provender  and  breed, 

He  must  be  try'd,  and  strain' d,  to  mend  his  speed. 

A  favoured  poet,  like  a  pamper' d  horse, 

Will  strain  his  eye-balls  out  to  win  the  course. 

jDo  you  but  in  your  wisdom  vote  it  Jit, 

To  yield  due  succours  to  this  war  of  wit. 

The  buskins  with  more  grace  should  tread  the  st  age 

Love  sigh  in  softer  strains,  heroes  less  rage; 

Satire  shall  shew  a  triple  row  of  teeth, 

And  Comedy  shall  laugh  your  fops  to  death  .- 

Wit  shall  refine,  and  Pegasus  shall  foam, 

And  soar  in  search  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome. 

And  since  the  nation's  in  the  conquering  Jit, 

As  you  ly  arms,  we'll  conquer  France  in  wit. 

To  work  were  over,  could  our  poets  write 

With  half  the  spirit  that  our  soldiers  Jighi. 
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OROONOKO. 

ACT  I.    SCENE  I. 

Enter  WELD ON/O flowing  LUCY. 
Lucy.  WHAT  will  this  come  to?  What  can  it  end  in? 
you  have  persuaded  me  to  leave  dear  England,  and 
dearer  London,  the  place  of  the  world  most  worthy 
living  in,  to  follow  you  a  husband-hunting  into  Ame- 
rica: I  thought  husbands  grew  in  these  plantations. 

Well.  Why  so  they  do,  as  thick  as  oranges  ripening 
one  under  another.  Week  after  week  they  drop  into 
some  woman's  mouth  :  'tis  but  a  little  patience, 
spreading  your  apron  in  expectation,  and  one  of 'em 
will  fall  into  your  lap  at  last. 

Luc.  Ay,  so  you  say,  indeed. 

Well.  But  you  have  left  dear  London,  you  say: 
pray  what  have  you  left  in  London  that  was  very  dear 
to  you,  that  had  not  left  you  before  ? 

Luc.  Speak  for  yourself,  sister. 

Well.  Nay,  I'll  keep  you  in  countenance.  The 
young  fellows,  you  know,  the  dearest  part  of  the 
town,  and  without  whom  London  had  been  a  wilder- 
ness to  you  and  me,  had  forsaken  us  a  great  while. 

Luc.  Forsaken  us?  I  don'tknow  that  ever  they  had  us. 

Well.  Forsaken  us  the  worst  way,  child ;  that  is, 
did  not  think  us  worth  having ;  they  neglected  us,  no 
longer  designed  upon  us,  they  were  tired  of  us.  Wo- 
men in  London  are  like  the  rich  silks,  they  are  out  ot" 
fashion  a  great  while  before  they  wear  out 

Luc.  The  devil  take  the  fashion,  I  say. 

Well.  You  may  tumble  them  over  and  over  at  their 
first  coming  up,  and  never  disparage  their  price  ;  but 
they  fall  upon  wearing,  immediately,  lower  and  lower 
in  their  value,  till  they  come  to  the  broker  at  last. 

"  Luc.  Aye,  aye,  aye,  that's  the  merchant  they  deal 
"  with.  The  men  would  have  us  at  their  own  scan- 
"  dalous  rates;  their  plenty  makes  them  wanton,  and 
"  in  a  little  time,  I  suppose,  they  won't  know  what 
"  they  would  have  of  the  women  themselves. 
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"  Well.  Oh,  yes,  they  know  what  they  would  have, 
"  They  would  have  a  woman  give  t.he  town  a  pattern 
"  of  her  person  and  beauty,  and  not  slay  in  it  so  long 
"  to  have  the  whole  piece  worn  out.  They  would 
"  have  the  good  face  only  discovered,  and  not  the 
"  folly  that  commonly  goes  along  with  it.  They  say 
"  there  is  a  vast  stock  of  beauty  in  the  nation,  but  a 
i(  great  part  of  it  lies  in  unprofitable  hands;  there- 
"  fore,  for  the  good  of  the  public,  they  would  have  a 
"  draught  made  once  a  quarter,  send  the  decaying 
"  beauties  for  breeders  into  the  country,  to  make  room 
"  for  new  faces  to  appear,  to  countenance  the  plea- 
(t  sures  of  the  town. 

"  Luc.  'Tis  very  hard,  the  men  must  be  young  as 
"  long  as  they  live,  and  poor  women  be  thought  de- 
"  caving  and  unfit  for  the  town  at  one  and  twenty. 
"  I'm  sure  we  were  not  seven  years  in  London. 

"  Well.  Not  half  the  time'taken  notice  of,  sister. 
"  The  two  or  three  last  years  we  could  make  nothing 
"  of  it,  even  in  a  vizard-mask;  not  in  a  vizard-mask, 
"  that  has  cheated  many  a  man  into  an  old  acquain- 
"  tance.  Our  faces  began  to  be  as  familiar  to  the 
"  men  of  intrigue  as  their  duns,  and  as  much  avoided. 
"  We  durst  not  appear  in  public  places,  and  were  al- 
"  most  grudged  a  gallery  in  the  churches:  even  there 
"  they  had  their  jests  upon  us,  and  cry'd,  she's  in  the 
"  right  on't,  good  gentlewoman,  since  no  man  con- 
""  siders  her  body,  she  does  very  well  indeed  to  take 
"  of  her  soul. 

"  Luc.  Such  unmanly  fellows  there  will  always  be. 

*'  We II.  Then  you  may  remember  we  were  reduced 
"  to  the  last  necessity,  the  necessity  of  making  silly 
"  visits  to  our  civil  acquaintance,  to  bring  us  into 
"  tolerable  company.  Nay,  the  young  inns  of  court 
4<  beaus,  of  but  one  term's  standing  in  the  fashion, 
"  who  knew  nobody,  but  as  they  were  shewn  them 
"  by  the  orange  woman,  had  nick-names  for  us:  how 
**  often  they  laughed  out,  there  goes  my  landlady;  i* 
"  she  not  come  to  let  lodgings  yet? 

**  Luc.  Young  coxcojnbs  that  knew  no  better 
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"   Well.  And  that  we  must  have  come  to.     For 
'  your  part,  what  trade  could  you  set  up  in?     You 
'  would   never  arrive   at  the  trust  and  credit  of  a 
r  guinea-bawd  ;  you  would  have  too  much  business 
:  of  your  own  ever  to  mind  other  people's. 
"  Luc.  That  is  true,  indeed. 
"   Well.  Then  as  a  certain  sign    that   there   was 
nothing  more  to  be  hoped  for,  the  maids  of  the 
chocolate  houses  found  us  out,  and  laughed  at  us: 
our  billet-doux  lay  there  neglected  for  waste-paper: 
we  were  cry'd  down  so  low,  we  could  not  pass  upon 
the  city ;  and  Became  so  notorious  in  our  galloping 
way,  from  one  end  of  the  town  Jo  t'other,  that  at 
last  we  could  hardly  compass  a  competent  change 
of  petticoats  to  disguise  us  to  the  hackney  coach- 
men :  and  then  'twas  near  walking  a  foot  indeed. 
"  Luc.  Nay,  that  I  began  to  be  afraid  of. 
*'   Well."  To  prevent  which,  with  what  youth  and 
beauty  were  left,  some  experience,  and  the  small  re- 
mainder of  fifteen   hundred  pounds  a-piece,   which 
amounted  to    bare  two  hundred  between  us  both,  I 
persuaded  you  to  bring  your  person  for  a  venture  to 
the  Indies.     Every   thing  has  succeeded    in  our  voy- 
age:    I  pass   for  your   brother:    one  of  the   richest 
planters  here  happening  to  die  just  as  we  landed,  I 
have  claimed  kindred  with   him  ;  so  without  making 
his  will,  he  has  left  us  the  credit  of  his  relation  to 
trade  upon:   "  we  pass  for  his  cousins,  coming  here 
"  to  Surinam  chiefly  upon  his  invitation  ;"  we  live  in 
reputation;  have  the  best  acquaintance  in  the  place ; 
and  we  shall  find  our  account  in't,  I  warrant  you. 

Luc.  I  must  rely  upon  you. 

Enter  Widow  LACK  ITT. 

Wid.  Mr  Welldon,  your  servant.  Your  servant, 
Mrs.  Lucy,  I  am  an  ill  visitor,  but  'tis  not  too  late, 
1  hope,  to  bid  you  welcome  to  this  side  of  the  world. 

[Salutes  Lucy. 

Well.  Gad  so,  1  beg  your  pardon,  widow,  I  should 
have  done  the  civilities  of  my  house  before  ;  but,  as 
you  say,  'tis  not  too  late,  I  hope — [Going  to  kiss  her. 
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Wid.  What!  you  think  now  this  was  a  civil  way 

of  begging  a  kiss  ;  and  by  my  troth,  if  it  were,  I  see 

no  harm  in  it ;  'tis  a  pitiful  favour  indeed  that  is  not 

worth  asking  for:  though  I  have  known  a  woman 

speak  plainer  before  now,  and  not  understood  neither. 

Well.  Not  under  my  roof.     Have  at  you,  widow. 

Wid.  Why  that's  well  said,  spoke  like  a  younger 

brother,  that  deserves  to  have  a  widow. — [He  kisses 

her.~\     You're  a  younger  brother  1  know   by  your 

kissing. 

Well.  How  so,  pray  ? 

x  Wid.  Why,  you  kiss  as  if  you  expected  to  be  paid 
for't.     You  have  birdlime  upon  you  lips.     You  stick 
so  close,  there's  no  getting  rid  of*  you. 
Well.  1  am  a-kin  to  a  younger  brother. 
Wid.  So  much  the  better :  we  widows  are  Gam- 
in only  the  better  for  younger  brothers. 

Luc.  Better  or  worse,  most  of  you.     But  you  won't 

be  much  the  better  for  him,  I  can  tell  you. — [Aside. 

Well.  I  was   a  younger  brother ;  but  an  uncle  of 

my  mother's  has  maliciously  left  me  an  estate,  and, 

I'm  afraid  ,  spoiled  my  fortune. 

Wid.  No,  no;  an  estate  will  never  spoil  your  for- 
tune ;  I  have  a  good  estate  myself,  thank  Heaven,  and 
a  kind  husband  that  left  it  behind  him. 

Well.  Thank  Heaven  that  took  him  away  from  it, 
widow,  and  left  you  behind  him. 

Wid.  Nay,  Heaven's  will  must  be  done ;  he's  in  a 
•better  place. 

Well-  A  better  place  for  you,  no  doubt  on't:  now 
vou  may  look  about  you  ;  choose  for  yourself,  Mrs. 
Lackitt,  that's  your  business ;  for  I  know  you  design 
lo  marry  again. 

Wid.  Oh,  dear!  not  I,  I  protest  and  swear;  I  don't 
design  it:  but  I  won't  swear  neither ;  one  does  not 
know  what  may  happen  to  tempt  one. 

Well.  Why  a  lusty  young  fellow  may  happen  to 
tempt  you. 

Wid.  Nay,  I'll  do  nothing  rashly :  I'll  resolve 
against  nothing.  The  devil,  they  say,  is  very  busy 
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upon  these  occasions,  especially  with  the  widows. 
But,  if  I  am  to  be  tempted,  it  must  be  with  a  young 
man,  I  promise  you.— Mrs.  Lucy,  your  brother  is  a 
very  pleasant  gentleman  :  I  came  about  business  to 
him,  but  he  turns  every  thing  into  merriment. 

Well.  Business,  Mrs.  Lackitt?  then  I  know,  you 
would  have  me  to  yourself.  Prav,  leave  us  together, 
sister.  [Exit  Lucy.]  What  am  1  drawing  upon  myself 
here?  [Aside. 

Wid.  You  have  taken  a  very  pretty  house  here ; 
erery  thing  so  neat  about  you  already.  I  hear  you 
are  laying  out  for  a  plantation. 

Well.  Why,  \es  truly,  I  like  the  country,  and 
would  buy  a  plantation,  if  I  could  reasonably. " 

Wid.  Oh,  by  all  means  reasonably. 

Well.  If  I  could  have  one  to  my  mind,  I  would 
think  of  settling  among  you. 

FPid.  Oh,  you  can't  do  better.  Indeed  we  can't 
pretend  to  have  so  good  company  for  you,  as  you  had 
in  England  ;  but  we  shall  make  very  much  of  you. 
For  my  own  part,  I  assure  you,  I  shall  think  myself 
very  happy  to  be  more  particularly  known  to  you. 

Well.  Dear  Mrs.  Lackilt,  you  do  me  too  much 
honour. 

Wid.  Then  as  to  a  plantation,  Mr.  Welldon,  you 
know  I  have  several  to  dispose  of.  Mr.  Lackitt,  I 
thank  him,  has  left,  though  I  say  it,  the  richest 
widow  upon  the  place  ;  therefore  1  may 'afford  to  use 
you  better  than  other  people  can.  You  shall  have 
one  upon  any  reasonable  terms. 

Well.  That's  a  fair  ofler,  indeed. 

Wid.  You  shall  find  me  as  easy  as  any  body  you 
can  have  to  do  with,  1  assure  you.  Pray  try  me;  I 
would  have  you  try  me,  Mr.  Welldon.  Well  I  like 
that  name  of  yours  exceedingly,  Mr.  Welldon. 

Well.  My  name! 

Wid.  Oh,  exceedingly!  If  any  thing  could  per- 
Snade  me  to  alter  my  own  name,  I  verily  believe  no- 
thing in  the  world  would  do  it  so  soon,  as  to  be  called 
Mrs.  Welldon. 

B  2 
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Well.  Why,  indeed  Welldon  doth  sound  something 
better  than  LackitU 

Wid.  Oh,  a  great  deal  better.  Not  that  there  is  so 
much  in  the  name  neither.  But,  I  don't  know,  there 
is  something:  1  should  like  mightily  to  be  called 
Mrs.  Welldon. 

Well.  I'm  glad  you  like  my  name. 

Wid.  Of  all  things.  But  "then  there's  the  misfor- 
tune, one  cannot  change  one's  name  without  chang- 
ing one's  condition. 

Well.  You'll  hardly  think  it  worth  that,  I  believe. 

Wid.  Think  it  worth  what,  sir!  Changing  my 
condition  !  Indeed,  sir,  1  think  it  worth  every  thing. 
But  alas,  Mr.  Welldon !  I  have  been  a  widow  but 
six  weeks;  'tis  loo  soon  to  thing  of  changing  one's 
condition  yet :  indeed  it  is :  pray  don't  desire  it  of  me  ; 
not  but  that  you  may  persuade  me  to  any  thing,  sooner 
than  any  person  in  the  world. 

Well.  Who,  I,  Mrs  Lackitt? 

Wid.  Indeed  you  may,  Mr.  Welldon,  sooner  than 
any  man  living.  Lord,  there's  a  great  deal  in  saving 
a  decency:  I  never  minded  it  before;  well,  I  am  glad 
you  spoke  first,  to  excuse  my  modesty.  But,  what? 
modesty  means  nothing,  and  is  the  virtue  of  a  girl, 
that  does  not  know  what  she  would  be  at:  a  widow 
should  be  wiser.  Now  I  will  own  to  you,  (but  I 
won't  confess  neither)  I  have  had  a  great  respect  for 
you  a  great  while.  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir ;  and  I 
must  declare  to  you,  indeed  I  must,  if  you  desire  to 
dispose  of  all  1  have  in  the  world  in  an  honourable 
way,  which  I  don't  pretend  to  be  any  way  deserving 
your  consideration,  my  fortune  and  person,  if  you 
won't  understand  me  without  telling  you  so,  are  both 

at  your  service,  'gad  so!  another  time 

Enter  STANMORE. 

Stan.  So,  Mrs.  Lackitt,  your  widowhood's  wean- 
ing a-pace,  I  see  which  way  'tis  going.  Welldon, 
you're  a  happy  man.  The  women  and  their  favours 
come  home  to  you. 

Wid.  A  fiddle  of  favour,  MrStanmore:  I  am  a 
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lone  woman,  you  know  it,  left  in  a  great  deal  of  busi- 
ness, and  business  must  be  followed,  or  lost.  I  have 
several  .stocks  of  plantations  upon  my  hands,  and 
other  things  to  dispose  of,  which  Mr.  Welldon  may 
have  .occasion  for. 

Well.  We  were  just  upon  the  brink  of  a  bargain, 
as  you  came  in. 

Stan.  Let  me  drive  it  on  for  you. 

Weil.  So  you  must,  I  believe,  you  or  somebody 
for  me. 

Stan.  I'll  stand  by  you:  I  understand  more  of  this 
business  than  you  can  pretend  to. 

Well.  I  don't  pretend  to  it:  'tis  quite  out  of  my  way 
indeed. 

Stan.  If  the  widow  gets  you  to  "herself,  she  will 
certainly  be  too  hard  for  you :"  i  know  her  of  old  :  she 
has  no  conscience  in  a  corner;  a  very  Jew  in  a  bargain, 
and  would  circumcise  you  to  get  more  of  you. 

Well.  Is  this  true,  widow? 

Wid.  Speak  as  you  find,  Mr.  Welldon,  I  have 
offered  you  very  fair !  think  upon't,  and  let  me  hear 
of  you;  the  sooner  the  better,  Mr.  Welldon.  [Exit. 

Stan.  I  assure  you,  my  friend,  she'll  cheat  you  if 
she  can. 

Well.  I  don't  know  that;  but  1  can  cheat  her,  if 
I  will. 

Stan.  Cheat  her  :  how? 

Well.  I  can  marry  her;  and  then  I  am  sure  I  have 
it  in  my  power  to"  cheat  her. 

Stan.  Can  you  marry  her? 

WeU.  Yes,  faith,  so  she  says;  her  pretty  person 
and  fortune,  (which,  one  with  another,  you  know 
are  not  contemptible)  are  both  at  my  service. 

Stan.  Contemptible  !  very  considerable,  egad;  very 
desirable;  why,  she's  worth  ten  thousand  pounds, 
man;  a  clear  estate:  no  charge  upon't,  but  a  boobily 
son :  he  indeed  was  to  have  half;  but  his  father  be- 
got him,  and  she  breeds  him  up  not  to  know  or  have 
more  than  she  has  a  mind  to  :  and  she  has  a  mind  to 
something  else  it  seems. 

B  3 
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Well.  There's  a  great  deal  to  be  made  of  this — 

\_Musing. 

Stan.  A  handsome  fortune  may  be  made  on't ;  and 
1  advise  you  to't  by  all  means. 

Well. 'To  marry  her!  an  old  wanton  witch!  I  hate 
ber. 

Stan.  No  matter  for  that:  let  her  go  to  the  devil 
for  you.  She'll  cheat  her  son  of  a  good  estate  for 
you :  that's  a  perquisite  of  a  widow's  portion  always. 

Well.  I  have  a  design,  and  will  follow  her  at  least, 
till  1  have  a  pennyworth  of  the  plantation. 

Stan.  1  speak  as  a  friend,  when  I  advise  you  to 
marry  her,  for  'tis  directly  against  the  interest  of  my 
own  family.  My  cousin  Jack  has  belaboured  her  a 
good  while  that  way. 

Well.  What,  honest  Jack !  I'll  not  hinder  him, 
I'll  give  over  the  thoughts  of  it. 

Stan.  He'll  make  nothing  on't!  she  does  not  care 
for  him.  I'm  glad  you  have  her  in  your  power. 

Well.  I  may  be  able  to  serve  him. 

Stan.  Here's  a  ship  come  into  the  river,  I  was  in 
hopes  it  had  been  from  England. 

Welt.  From  England ! 

Stan.  No.  1  was  disappointed  ;  I  long  to  see  this 
handsome  cousin  of  yours  j  the  picture  you  gave  me 
of  her  has  charmed  me. 

Well.  You'll  see  whether  it  has  flattered  her  or 
no,  in  a  little  time.  If  she  be  recovered  of  that  ill- 
ness that  was  the  reason  of  her  staying  behind  us,  I 
know  she  will  come  with  the  first  opportunity.  We 
shall  see  her,  or  hear  of  her  death. 

Stan.  We'll  hope  the  best.  The  ships  from  Eng- 
land are  expected  every  day. 

Well.  What  ship  is  this? 

Stan.  A  rover,  a  buccaneer,  a  trader  in  slaves; 
that's  the  commodity  we  deal  in,  you  know.  If  you 
have  a  curiosity  to  see  our  manner  of  marketing,  I'll 
wait  upon  you. 

Well.  We'll  take  my  sister  with  us. —      [Exeunt. 
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SCENE  II. 

An  open  Place.      Enter  Lieutenant- Governor   and 
BLANDFORD. 

Gov.  There's  no  resisting  your  fortune,  Blandford; 
you  draw  all  the  prizes. 

Blan.  1  draw  for  our  lord  governor,  you  know,  his 
fortune  favours  me. 

Gov.  I  grudge  him  nothing  this  time  ;  but  if  for- 
tune had  favoured  me  in  the  last  sale,  the  fair  slave 
had  been  mine;  Clemene  had  been  mine. 

Blan.  Are  you  still  in  love  with  her? 

Gov.  Every  day  more  in  love  with  her. 
Enter  Captain  DRIVER,  teazed  and  pulled  about  ly 

Widow  LACKITT,  and  several  Planters.    Enter,  at 

another  door,  WELLDON,  LUCY,  and  STANMORE. 

Wid.  Here  I  have  six  slaves  in  my  lot,  and  not  a 
man  among  them;  all  women  and  children;  what 
can  I  do  with  'em,  Captain :  pray  consider  I  am  a 
woman  myself,  and  can't  get  my  own  slaves,  as  some 
of  my  neighbours  do. 

1st.  Plant.  I  have  all  men  in  mine:  pray,  Captain, 
let  the  men  and  women  be  mingled  together,  for  pro- 
creation sake,  and  the  good  of  the  plantation. 

2d  Plant.  Ay,  ay,  a  man  and  a  woman,  Captain, 
for  the  good  of  the  plantation. 

Capt  Let  them  mingle  together,  and  be  damned ; 
what  care  I  ?  Would  you  have  me  a  pimp  for  the  good 
of  the  plantation. 

1st.  Plant.  I  am  a  constant  customer,  Captain. 

Wid.   I  am  always  ready  money  to  you,  Captain. 

1st  Plant.  For  that  matter,  mistress,  my  money  is 
as  ready  as  yours. 

Wid.  Pray  hear  me,  Captain. 

Capt.  Look  you,  I  have  done  my  part  by  you ;  I 
have  brought  the  number  of  slaves  I  bargained  for; 
if  your  lots  have  not  pleas'd  you,  you  must  draw 
again  among  yourselves. 

3d  Plant.  I  am  contented  with  my  lot, 

4th  Plant.  I  am  very  well  satisfied. 
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3dPlant.  We'll  have  no  drawing  again. 

Capt.  Do  you  hear,  mistress?  you  may  hold  your 
tongue  :  for  my  part  I  expect  my  "money. 

Wid.  Captain,  nobody  questions  or  scruples  the  pay- 
ment: but  I  won't  hold  my  tongue;  'tis  too  much  to 
pray  and  pay  too;  one  may  speak  for  one's  own,  I 
nope. 

Capt.  Well,  what  would  you  say. 

Wid.  I  say  no  more  than  I  can  make  out. 

Capt.  Out  with  it  then. 

Wid.  I  say,  things  have  not  been  so  fair  carried  as 
they  might  have  been.  How  do  I  know  but  you  have 
juggled  logether  in  my  absence?  You  drew  the  lots 
before  I  came  I  am  sure. 

Capt.  That's  your  own  fault,  mistress,  you  might 
have  come  sooner. 

Wid.  Then  here's  a  prince,  as  they  say,  among  the 
slaves,  and  \ou  set  him  down  to  go  as  a  common 
man. 

Capt.  Have  you  a  mind  to  try  what  a  man  he  is? 
You'll  find  him  no  more  than  a  common  man  at 
your  business. 

Wid.  Sir,  you're  a  scurvy  fellow  to  talk  at  this  rate 
to  me.  If  my  husband  were  alive,  gadsbodyskins 
you  would  not  use  me  so. 

Capt.  Right,  mistress,  I  would  not  use  you  at  all. 
»Wid.  Not  use  me!  your  betters  every  inch  of  you, 
1  would  have  you  to  know,  would  be  glad  to  use  me, 
sirrah.  Marry  come  up  here,  who  are  you,  I  trow? 
You  begin  to  think  yourself. a  captain,  forsooth, 
because  we  call  you  so.  You  forget  yourself  as  fast 
as  you  can;  but  1  remember  you  ;  I  know  you  for  a 
pitiful  paltry  fellow  as  you  are,  an  upstart  io  pros- 
perity; one  that  is  bjt  just  come  acquainted  with 
cleanliness,  and  that  never  saw  five  shillings  of  jrour 
own  without  deserving  to  be  hanged  for  them. 

Gov.  She  has  given  you  a  broadside,  Captain; 
you'll  stand  up  to  her. 

Capt.  Hang  her,  "  stink-pot,"  I'll  come  no  nearer. 

Wid.  By  this  good  light  it  would  ma4ie  a  woman  do 
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a  thing  she  never  designed  ;  marry  again,  though  she 
were  sure  to  repent  it,  and  be  revenged  of  such  a — 

J.  Stan.  What's  the  matter,  Mrs  Lackitt,  can  I 
serve  you. 

Wid.  No,  no,  you  can't  serve  me :  you  are  for  serv- 
ing yourself,  I'm  sure.  Pray  go  about  your  business, 
I  have  none  for  you:  you  know,  1  have  told  you  so. 
Lord,  how  can  you  be  so  troublesome:  nay  so  un- 
conscionable, to  think  that  every  rich  widow  must 
throw  herself  away  upon  a  young  fellow  that  has  no- 
thing? 

Stan.  Jack,  you  are  answered,  I  suppose. 

J.  Stan.  I'll  have  another  pluck  at  her. 

Wid.  Mr.  Welldon,  I  am  a  little  out  of  order;  but 
pray  bring  your  sister  to  dine  with  me.  Gad's  my 
life,  I'm  out  of  all  patience  with  that  pitiful  fellow  : 
my  flesh  rises  at  him;  I  can't  stay  in  the  place  where 
he  is [Exit. 

Blan.  Captain,  you  have  used  the  widow  very 
familiarly. 

Capt.  This  is  my  way;  I  have  no  design,  and 
therefore  am  not  over  civil.  Jf  she  had  ever  a  hand- 
some daughter  to  wheedle  her  out  of;  or  if  I  could 
make  any  thing  of  her  booby  son 

Well.  I  may  improve  that  hint,  and  make  some- 
thing of  him.  [Aside. 

Gov.  She's  very  rich. 

Capt.  I'm  rich  myself.  She  has  nothing  that  I 
want :  I  have  no  leaks  to  stop.  O!d  women  are  for- 
tune menders.  I  have  made  a  good  voyage,  and 
would  reap  the  fruits  of  my  labours.  We  plow  the 
deep,  my  masters ;  but  our  harvest  is  on  shore.  1 
am  for  a  young  woman. 

Stan.  Look  about,  Captain;  there's  one  ripe,  and 
ready  for  the  sickle. 

Capt.  A  woman  indeed !  I  will  be  acquainted  with 
her:  who  is  she? 

Well.  My  sister,  sir. 

Capt.  Would  I  were  a-kin  to  her:  if  she  were  my 
sister,  she  should  never  go  out  of  the  family.  What 
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3d  Plant.  Industry  ought  to  be  encouraged. 

Capt.  There's  nothing  done  without  it,  boys.  I 
have  made  my  fortune  this  way. 

Blan.  Unheard  of  villainy ! 

Stan.  Batbarous  treachery ! 

Blan.  They  applaud  him  for't. 

Gov.  But,  Captain,  methinks  you  have  taken  a 
great  deal  of  pains  for  this  prince  Oroonoko;  why 
did  you  part  with  him  at  the  common  rate  of 
slaves? 

Capt.  Why,  Lieutenant-governor,  I'll  tell  you:  I 
di-1  design  to  carry  him  to  England,  to  have  showed 
him  there;  but  I  found  him  troublesome  upon  my 
hands,  and  I'm  glad  I'm  rid  of  him — Oh,  Oh,  hark, 
they  come. 
Black  slaves,  men,  w.tmen,  and  children,  pass  across 

the  stage  by  two  and  two,  ABOAN,  and  other  of 

OROONOKO'S  attendants,  two  and  two  ;  OROO- 
NOKO last  of  all  in  chains. 

Luc.  Are  all  these  wretches  slaves? 

Stan.  All  sold,  they  and  their  posterity,  all  slaves. 

Luc.  Oh,  miserable  fortune! 

Blan.  Most  of  them  know  no  better;  they  were 
born  so,  and  only  change  their  masters.  But  a 
prince,  born  only  to  command,  betrayed  and  sold  1 
my  heart  drops  blood  for  him. 

Capt.  Now,  Governor,  here  he  comes:  pray  ob- 
serve him. 

Oro.  So,  sir,  you  have  kept  your  word  with  me. 

Capt.  I  am  a  better  Christian,  I  thank  you,  than  to 
keep  it  with  a  Heathen. 

Oro.  You  are  a  Christian  ?  be  a  Christian  still. 
1  f  you  have  any  god  that  teaches  you 
To  break  your  word,  I  need  not  curse  you  more: 
Let  him  cheat  you,  as  you  are  false  to  me. 
You  faithful  followers  of  my  better  fortune, 
We  have  been  fellow-soldiers  in  the  field; 

[Emlracing  his  friends. 

Now  we  are  fellow-slaves.     This  last  farewell. 
Be  sure  of  one  thing  that  will  comfort  us, 
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Whatever  world  we  next  are  thrown  upon 
Cannot  be  worse  than  this. 

[All  slaves  go  offlut  Oroonoko. 

Capt.  You  see  what  a  bloody  pagan  he  is,  Go- 
vernor; but  1  took  rare  that  none  of  his  followers 
should  be  in  the  same  lot  with  him,  for  fear  they 
should  undertake  some  desperate  action,  to  the  dan- 
ger of  the  colony. 

Oro.  Live  still  in  fear;   it  is  the  villain's  curse, 
And  will  revenge  my  chains:  fear  even  me, 
Who  have  no  power  to  hurt  thce.     Nature  abhors, 
And  drives  thee  out  from  the  society 
And  commerce  of  mankind,  for  breach  of  faith. 
Men  live  and  prosper  but  in  mutual  trust, 
A  confidence  of  one  another's  truth  : 
1  hat  thou  hast  violated.     I  have  done  j 
1  know  my  fortune,  and  submit  to  it. 

Gov.  Sir,  1  am  sorry  for  your  fortune,  and  would 
help  it  if  I  could. 

Blun.  Take  of?  his  chains.  You  know  your  condi- 
tion :  but  you  are  fallen  into  honourable  hands;  you 
are  the  lord  governor's  slave,  who  will  use  you  nobly : 
in  his  absence  it  shall  be  my  care  to  serve  you. 


[Bland ford  apply  wg  to  him. 
i  can  believe  no  more. 


Oro.  I  hear  you  ;  but  I  can  believe  no  more. 
Gov.  Cantain,  1  am  afraid  the  world  won't  speak 
so  honourably  of  this  action  of  yours  as  you  would 
have  them. 

Capt.  I  have  the  money ;  let  the  world  speak  and 
be  (huun'd.     1  care  not. 

Oro.  I  would  forget  myself.  Be  satisfied  [jToBlan. 
J  am  above  the  rank  of  common  slaves, 
Let  that  content  yon.      The  Christian   there   that 

knows  me, 
For  his  own  sake  will  not  discover  more. 

Capt.  I  have  other  matters  to  mind.     You  have 
him,  and  much  good  may  do  you  with  your  prince. 

[JEwY. 

[The  planters  pulling  and  staring  at  Oroonoko. 
Slan.  What  would  you  have  there?     You   stare 
c 
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3d  Plant.  Industry  ought  to  be  encouraged. 

Capt.  There's  nothing  done  without  it,  boys.  I 
have  made  my  fortune  this  way. 

Blan.  Unheard  of  villainy ! 

Stan.  Barbarous  treachery! 

Blan.  They  applaud  him  for't. 

Gov.  But,  Captain,  methinks  you  have  taken  a 
great  deal  of  pains  for  this  prince  Oroonoko;  why 
did  you  part  with  him  at  the  common  rate  of 
slaves? 

Capt.  Why,  Lieutenant-governor,  I'll  tell  you:  I 
did  design  to  carry  him  to  England,  to  have  showed 
him  there;  hut  I  found  him  troublesome  upon  my 
hands,  and  I'm  glad  I'm  rid  of  him — Oh,  Oh,  hark, 
they  come. 
Black  slaves,  men,  w.tmen,  and  children,  pass  across 

t lie  stage  by  two  and  two;  ABOAN,  and  other  of 

OROONOKO'S  attendants,   two  and  two  j   OROO- 
NOKO lost  of  all  in  chains. 

Lnc.  Are  all  these  wretches  slaves? 

Stan.  All  sold,  they  and  their  posterity,  all  slaves. 

Luc.  Oh,  miserable  fortune! 

Blan.  Most  of  them  know  no  better;  they  were 
born  so,  and  only  change  their  masters.  But  a 
prince,  born  only  to  command,  betrayed  and  sold ! 
my  heart  drops  blood  for  him. 

'Capt.  Now,  Governor,  here  he  comes:  pray  ob- 
serve him. 

Oro.  So,  sir,  you  have  kept  your  word  with  me. 

Capt.  I  am  a  better  Christian,  I  thank  you,  than  to 
keep  it  with  a  Heathen. 

Oro.  You  are  a  Christian  ?  be  a  Christian  still. 
If  you  have  any  god  that  teaches  you 
To  break  your  word,  I  need  not  curse  you  more: 
Let  him  cheat  you,  as  you  are  false  to  me. 
You  faithful  followers  of  my  better  fortune, 
We  have  been  fellow-soldiers  in  the  field; 

[Embracing  his  friends. 

Now  we  are  fellow-slaves.     This  last  farewell. 
Be  sure  of  one  thing  that  will  comfort  us, 
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Whatever  world  we  next  are  thrown  upon 
Cannot  be  worse  than  this. 

[All  slaves  go  off  but  Oroonoko. 

Capt.  You  see  what  a  bloody  pagan  he  is,  Go- 
vernor; but  1  took  care  that  none  of  his  followers 
should  be  in  the  same  lot  with  him,  for  fear  they 
should  undertake  some  desperate  action,  to  the  dan- 
ger of  the  colony. 

Oro.  Live  still  in  fear;   it  is  the  villain's  curse, 
And  will  revenge  my  chains:  fear  even  me, 
Who  have  no  power  to  hurt  thee.     Nature  abhors, 
And  drives  thee  out  from  the  society 
And  commerce  of  mankind,  for  breach  of  faith. 
Men  live  and  prosper  but  in  mutual  trust, 
A  confidence  of  one  another's  truth  : 
1  hat  thou  hast  violated.     I  have  done; 
1  know  my  fortune,  and  submit  to  it. 

Gov.  Sir,  1  am  sorry  for  your  fortune,  and  would 
help  it  if  I  could. 

Blan.  Take  off  his  chains.  You  know  your  condi- 
tion :  but  you  are  fallen  into  honourable  hands;  you 
are  the  lord  governor's  slave,  who  will  use  you  nobly : 
in  his  absence  it  shall  be  my  care  to  serve  you. 

[Blandford  applying  to  him. 

Oro.  I  hear  you  ;  but  I  can  believe  no  more. 

Gov.  Captain,  I  am  afraid  the  world  won't  speak 
so  honourably  of  this  action  of  yours  as  you  would 
have  them. 

Capt.  I  have  the  money;  let  the  world  speak  and 
be  damn'd.  1  care  not. 

Oro.  I  would  forget  myself.  Be  satisfied  [To  Blan. 
I  am  above  the  rank  of  common  slaves, 
Let  that  content  you.      The  Christian   there  that 

knows  me, 
For  his  own  sake  will  not  discover  more. 

Capt.  I  have  other  matters  to  mind.  You  have 
him,  and  much  good  may  do  you  with  your  prince. 

[Exit. 
[The  planters  pulling  and  staring  at  Oroonoko. 

Blan.  What  would  you  have  there?     You   stare 
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as  if  you  never  saw   a  man  before.      Stand   farther 
off'.  [Turns  them  away. 

Oro.  Let  them  stare  on. 
1   am  unfortunate,  but  not  ashamed 
Of  being  so.     No,  let  the  guilty  blush; 
The  white  man  that  betray'd  me:  honest  black 
Disdains  to  change  its  colour.     I  am  ready. 
Where  must  I  go  ?  Dispose  me  as  you  please. 
I  am  not  well  acquainted  with  my  fortune; 
But  must  learn  to  know  it  better:  so,  I  know,  you  say, 
Degrees  make  all  things  easy. 

Blan.  All  things  shall  be  easy. 

Oro.  Tear  oft'  this  pomp,  and  let  me  know  myself: 
The  slavish  habit  best  becomes  me  now. 
Hard  fate,  and  whips,  and  chains  may  overpow'r 
The  frailer  flesh,  and  bow  my  body  down; 
But  there's  another,  nobler  part  of  me, 
Out  of  your  reach,  which  you  can  never  tame. 

Blan.   You  shall  find  nothing  of  this  wretchedness 
You  apprehend.'    We  are  not  monsters  all. 
You  seem  unwilling  to  disclose  yourself: 
Therefore,  for  fear  the  mentioning  your  name 
Should  give  you  new  disquiets,  I  presume 
To  call  you  Caesar. 

Oro.  I  am  myself:  but  call  me  what  you  please. 

Stan.  A  very  good  name,  Caesar. 

Gov.  And  very  fit  for  his  character. 

Oro.  Was  Caesar  then  a  slave? 

Gov.   I   think  he.  was;   to  pirates  too:    he  was  a 
great  conqueror,  but  unfortunate  in  his  friends — — 

Oro.  His  friends  were  Christians  ? 

Blan.  No. 

Oro.  No  !  that's  strange. 

Gov.  And  murder'd  by  them. 

Oro.  I  would  be  Cassar  then.     Yet  I  will  live. 

'Blan.  Live  to  be  happier. 

Oro.  Do  what  you  will  with  me. 

Blan.  I  will  wait  upon  you,  attend,  and  serve  you. 
[Exit  witkOroonoko. 

Luc.  Well,  if  the  captain  had  brought  this  prince's 
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country  along  with  him,  and  would  make  me  queen  of 
it,  I  would  nut  have  him,  after  doing  so  base  a  thing. 

Well.  He's  the  man  to  thrive  in  the  world,  sisttr. 
He'll  make  you  the  better  jointure, 

Luc.  Hang  him,  nothing  can  prosper  with  htm. 

Stan.  Enquire  into  the  great  estates,  and  you'll  find 
most  of  them  depend  upon  the  same  title  of  honesty  : 
the  men  who  raise  them  first  are  much  of  the  cap- 
tain's principles. 

Well.  Ay,  ay,  as  you  sav,  let  him  be  damned  for 
the  good  of  his  family.  Come,  sister,  we  are  invited 
to  dinner. 

Gov.  Stanmore,  you  dine  with  me."  [Exeunt, 

ACT   I.    SCENE   1. 

Widow  LACKITT'S  House.  Enter  Widow  LACKITT 
and  WELLDON. 

Welldon.  THIS  is  so  great  favour,  I  don't  know 
how  to  receive  it. 

Wid.  Oh,  dear  sir!  you  know  how  to  receive,  and 
how  to  return  a  favour  as  well  as  any  body,  I  don't 
doubt  it:  'tis  not  the  first  you  have  had  from  our  sex, 
J  suppose. 

Well.  But  this  is  so  unexpected. 

Wid.  Lord,  how  can  you  say  so,  Mr.  Welldon  ?  I 
won't  believe  you.  Don't  I  know  you  handsome 
gentlemen  expect  every  thing  a  woman  can  do  for 
you  ?  And,  by  my  troth,  you're  in  the  right  on't.  I 
think  one  can't  do  too  much  for  a  handsome  gentle- 
man ;  and  so  you  shall  find  it. 

Well.  1  shall  never  have  such  an  offer  again,  that 

is  certain.  What  shall  I  do  ?  I  am  mightily  divided — 

[Pretending  a  concern. 

Wid.  Divided!  Oh,  dear!  i  hope  not  so,  sir.  If 
I  marry,  truly,  1  expect  to  have  you  to  myself. 

Well.  There  is  no  danger  of  that,  Mrs.  Lack itt. 

I  am  divided  in  my  thoughts.     My  father,  upon  his 

death-bed,  obliged  me  to  see  my  sister  disposed  of, 

before  I  married  myself.     'Tis  that  sticks  upon  me, 

c  2  ' 
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They  say,  indeed,  promises  are  to  be  broken  or  kept : 
and  I  know  'tis  a  foolish  thing  to  be  tied  to  a  promise ; 
but  I  can't  help  it.  I  don't  know  how  to  get  rid  of  it. 

Wid.  Is  that  all? 

Well.  All  in  all  to  me.  The  commands  of  a  dying 
father  you  know  ought  to  be  obeyed. 

Wid.  And  so  they  may. 

Well.  Impossible,  to  do  me  any  good. 

Wid.  They  shan't  be  your  hindrance.  You  would 
have  a  husband  for  your  sister,  you  say  :  he  must  be 
very  well  to  pass  too  in  the  world,  I  suppose. 

Well.  I  would  not  throw  her  away, 

Wid.  Then  marrry  her  out  of  hand  to  the  sea-cap- 
tain you  were  speaking  of. 

Well.  I  was  thinking  of  him  ;  but 'tis  to  no  pur- 
pose: she  hates  him. 

Wid.  Does  she  hate  him  ?  Nay, 'tis  no  matter;  an 
impudent  rascal  as  he  is  j  I  would  not  advise  her  to 
marry  him. 

Well.  Can  you  think  of  nobody  else? 

Wid.  Let  me  see. 

Well.  Ay,  pray  do  ;  I  should  be  loth  to  part  with 
my  good  fortune  in  you  for  so  small  a  matter  as  a  sis- 
ter; but  you  find  how  it  is  with  me. 

Wid.  Well  remembered,  i'faith.  Well,  if  I 
thought  you  would  like  of  it,  I  have  a  husband  for 
her.  What  do  you  think  of  my  son  ? 

Well.  You  don't  think  of  it  yourself? 

Wid.  I  protest  but  I  do.  I  am  in  earnest,  if  you 
are.  He  shall  marry  her  within  this  half  hour,  if  you 
will  give  your  consent  to  it. 

Well.  I  give  my  consent !  I'll  answer  for  my  sister, 
she  shall  have  him.  You  may  be  sure  I  shall  be  glad 
to  get  over  the  difficulty. 

Wid.  No  more  to  be  said  then;  that  difficulty  is 
over.  But  I  vow  and  swear  you  frightened  me,  Mr. 
Welldon.  If  I  had  not  had  a  son  now,  for  your  sis- 
ter, what  must  I  have  done,  do  you  think  ?  Were  you 
not  an  ill-natured  thing  to  boggle  at  a  promise  ?  1 
could  break  twenty  for  you. 
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Well.  I  am  the  more  obliged  to  yon :  but  this  son 
will  save  all. 

Wid.  He's  in  the  house.  I'll  go  and  bring  him 
myself.  [Go/flg.]  You  would  do  wellj  to  break  the 
business  to  your  sister:  she's  within  ;  I'll  send  her 
to  you I  Going  again,  comes  lack. 

Well.  Pray  do. 

Wid.  But,  do  you  hear?  Perhaps  she  may  stand 
upon  her  maiderilv  behaviour,  and  blush,  and  play 
the  fool,  and  delay:  but  don't  be  answered  so. 
What!  she  is  not  a  girl  at  these  years.  Shew  your 
authority,  and  tell  her  roundly  she  must  be  married 
immediately.  I'll  manage  my  son,  I  warrant  you — 

[Goes  out  in  haste. 

Well.  The  widow's  in  haste,  I  see.     1  thought  I 
had  laid  a  rub  in  the  road,  about  my  sister;   but  she 
had  stepped  over  that.     She  is  making  way  for  her- 
self as  fast  as  she  can;  but  little  thinks  where  she  is 
going.      I  could  tell  her  she  is  going  to  play  the  fool; 
bin  people  don't  love  to  hear  of  their  faults;  beside, 
that  is  not  my  business  at  present. 
Enter  Lucv. 
So,  sister,  1  have  a  husband  for  you 

Luc.  With  all  my  heart.  I  don't  know  what  con- 
finement marriage  may  be  to  the  men;  but  I'm  sure 
the  women  have  no  liberty  without  it.  I'm  for  any 
thing  that  will  deliver  me  from  the  care  of  a  reputa- 
tion, which  I  begin  to  find  impossible  to  preserve. 

Well.  I'll  ease  you  of  that  care.  You  must  be 
married  immediately. 

Luc.  The  sooner  the  better;  for  I  am  quite  tired 
^of  setting  up  for  a  husband.  The  widow's  foolish 
son  is  the  man,  1  suppose. 

Well.  I  considered  your  constitution,  sister;  and, 
finding  you  would  have  occasion  for  a  fool,  I  have 
provided  accordingly. 

Luc.  I  don't  know  what  occasion  I  may  have  for  a 
fool  when  I  am  married;  but  1  find  none  but  fools 
have  occasion  to  marrv. 

Well,  Since  he  is  to  be  a  fool  then,  I  thought  it 
c  3 
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better  for  you  to  have  one  of  his  mother's  making 
than  your  own  ;  'twill  save  you  the  trouble. 

Luc.  I  thank  you.  You  take  a  great  deal  of  pains 
for  me :  but,  pray,  tell  me,  what  you  are  doing  for 
yourself  all  this  while. 

Well.  You  are  never  true  to  your  own  secrets  ;  and 
therefore  I  won't  trust  you  with  mine.  Only  remem- 
ber this,  I  am  your  eldest  sister,  and  consequently, 
laying  my  breeches  aside,  have  as  much  occasion  for. 
a  husband  as  you  can  have.  I  have  a  man  in  my  eye, 
be  satisfied. 

Enter  Widuw  LACKITT,  with  her  son  DANIEL. 

Hid.  Come,  Daniel,  hold  up  thy  head,  child  : 
look  like  a  man  :  you  must  not  take  it  as  you  have 
done.  Gad's  my  life!  there  is  nothing  to  be  done 
with  twirling  your  hat,  man. 

Dan.  Why,  mother,  what's  to  be  done  then  ? 

Wid.  Why,  look  me  in  the  face,  and  mind  what 
I  say  to  you. 

Dan.  Marry,  who's  the  fool  then  ?  What  shall  1 
get  by  minding  what  you  say  to  me  ? 

Wid.  Mrs.  Lucy,  the  hoy  is  bashful  ;  don't  discou- 
rage him.  Pray,  come  a  little  forward,  and  let  him 
salute  you.  [Going  letiveen  Lucy  and  Daniel. 

Luc.  A  fine  hasband  I  am  to  have  truly  !  [To  Wei. 

Wid.  Come,  Daniel,  you  must  be  acquainted  with 
this  gentlewoman. 

Dan.  Nay,  1  am  not  proud;  that  is  not  my  fault. 
I  am  presently  acquainted,  when  I  know  the  com- 
pany ;  but  this  gentlewoman  is  a  stranger  to  me. 

Wid.  She  is  your  mistress.  I  have  spoke  a  good 
word  for  you.  Make  her  a  bow,  and  go  and  kiss  her. 

Dan.  Kiss  her!  have  a  care  what  you  say:  I  war- 
rant she  scorns  your  words.  Such  fine  folks  are  not 
used  to  be  slopp'd  and  kiss'd.  Do  you  think  I  don't 
know  that  mother  ? 

Wid.  Try  her,  try  her,  man.  [Daniel  lows,  she 
thrusts  him  forward.]  Why,  that's  well  done :  go 
nearer  her. 

Dan.  Is  the  devil  in  the  woman  ?   Why,  so  I  can 
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go  nearer  her,  if  you  would  let  a  body  alone.  \To 
his  mother.]  Cry  your  mercy,  forsooth  ;  my  mother 
is  always  shaming  one  before  company.  She  would 
have  me  as  unmannerly  as  herself,  a~nd  offer  to  kiss 
you.  [To  Lucy. 

Well.  Why,  won't  you  kiss  her  ? 

Dan.  Why,  pray,  may  I? 

Well.  Kiss  her,  kiss  her,  man. 

Dan.  Marry,  and  I  will.  [Kisses  her.~\  Gadzooks, 
she  kisses  rarely!  An'  please  you,  mistress,  and,  see- 
ing mother  will  have  it  so,  I  don't  much  care  if  I  kiss 
you  again,  forsooth.  [Kisses  her  again. 

Luc.  Well,  how  do  you  like  me  now? 

Dan.  Like  you!  Marry,  I  don't  know.  You  have 
bewitched  me,  1  think.  1  was  never  so  in  my  bom 
days  before. 

Wid.  You  must  marry  this  fine  woman,  Daniel. 

Dan.  Hey-day !  I  marry  her!  I  was  never  married  in 
all  my  life.  What  must  1  do  with  her  then,  mother? 

Wid.  You  must  live  with  her,  eat  and  drink  with 
her,  go  to  bed  with  her,  and  sleep  with  her. 

Dan.  Nay,  marry,  if  I  must  go  to  bed  with  her,  I 
shall  never  sleep,  that's  certain:  she'll  break  me  of 
my  rest,  quite  and  clean,  I  can  tell  you  beforehand. 
As  for  eating  and  drinking  with  her,  why,  I  have  a 
good  stomach,  and  can  play  my  part  in  any  company. 
But  how  do  you  think  1  can  go  to  bed  to  a  woman  I 
doivt  know? 

Well.  You  shall  know  her  better. 

Dan.  Say  you  so,  sir? 

Well.  Kiss  her  again.  [Daniel  kisses  Lucv. 

Dan.  Nay,  kissing,  I  find,  will  make  us  presently 
acquainted.  We'll  steal  into  a  corner  to  practise  a 
little;  and  then  I  shall  be  able  to  do  any  thing. 

Well.  The  young  man  mends  apace. 

Wid.  Pray  don't  baulk  him. 

Dan.  Mother,  mother,  if  you'll  stay  in  the  room 
by  me,  and  promise  not  to  leave  me,  I  don't  care,  for 
once,  if  I  venture  to  go  to  bed  with  her. 

Wid.  There's  a  good  child ;  go  in,  and  put  on  thy 
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best  clothes.     Pluck  up  a  spirit ;  I'll  stay  in  the  room 
by  thee.     She  wont  hurt  thee,  I  warrant  thee. 

Dan.  Nay,  as  to  that  matter,  I  am  not  afraid  of 
her.  I'll  give  her  as  good  as  she  brings.  I  have  a 
Rowland  for  her  Oliver,  and  so  thou  may  tell  her. 

[Exit. 

Wid.  Mrs.  Lucy,  we  sha'n't  stay  for  you:  you  are 
in  readiness,  I  suppose. 

Well.  She  is  always  ready  to  do  what  I  would  have 
her,  1  must  say  that  for  my  sister. 

Wid.  'Twill  be  her  own  another  day,  Mr.  Well- 
dou ;  we'll  marry  them  out  of  hand,  and  then 

Well.  And  then,  Mrs.  Lackitt,  look  to  yourself. 

[Exeunt, 
Enter  OROONOKO  and  BLANDFORD. 

"  Oro.  You  grant  I  have  good  reason  to  suspect 
"  All  the  professions  you  can  make  to  me. 

tf  Blan.  Indt-ed  you  have. 

"  Oro.  The  dog  that  sold  me  did  profess  as  much 
"  As  you  can  do — But  yet,   I'know  not  why— 
"  Whether  it  is  because  I'm  fallen  so  low, 
f<  Arid  have  no  more  to  fear — That  is  not  it: 
**  I  am  a  slave  no  longer  than  1  please. 
tc  'Tis  something  nobler — Being  just  myself, 
"  I  am  inclining  to  think  others  so: 
"  'Tis  that  prevails  upon  me  to  believe  you, 

"  Blan.  You  may  believe  me, 

'*   Oro.  I  do  believe  you. 
"  From  what  I  know  of  you,  you  are  no  fool: 
"  Fools  only  are  the  knaves,  and  live  by  tricks: 
"  Wise  men  uxay  thrive  without  them,  and  be  honest, 

fl  Blan.  They  won't  all  take  your  counsel.  [Aside." 

Oro.   "  You  know  my  story,  ami"  \ou  say  you  are 
A  friend  to  my  misfortunes  :  that's  a  name 
\Vill  teach  you  what  you  owe  yourself  and  me.   ' 

Blan*  I'll  study  to  deserve  tt>  be  your  friend. 
When  once  our  noble  governor  arrives 
With  him  you  will  not  need  my  interest: 
He  is  too  generous  not  to  feel  your  wrongs. 
But  oe  assur'd  I  will  employ  my  pow'r, 
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And  find  the  means  to  send  you  home  again. 

Oro.  1    thank    you,  sir — My    honest,   wretched 
friends !  [Sighing. 

Their  chains  are  heavy  :  they  have  hardly  found 
So  kind  a  master.     May  I  ask  you,  sir, 
What  is  become  of  them?  Perhaps  I  should  not. 
You  will  forgive  a  stranger. 

Blan.  I'll  enquire, 

And  use  my  best  endeavours,  where  they  are, 
To  have  them  gently  us'd. 

Oro.  Once  more  "I  thank  you. 
You  offer  every  cordial  that  can  keep 
My  hopes  alive,  to  wait  a  better  day. 
What  friendly  care  can  do,  you  have  apply'd  : 
But  oh !  I  have  a  grief  admits  no  cure. 

Blan.  You  do  not  know,  sir 

Oro.  Can  you  raise  the  dead  ? 
Pursue  and  overtake  the  wings  of  time, 
And  bring  about  again  the  hours,  the  days, 
The  years  that  made  me  happy  ? 

Blan.  That  is  not  to  be  done. 

Oro.  No,  there  is  nothing  to  be  done  for  me. 

[Kneeling  and  kissing  the  earth. 
Thou  god  ador'd  !  thou  ever  glorious  sun  ! 
If  she  be  yet  on  earth,  send  me  a  beam 
Of  thy  all-seeing  pow'r  to  light  me  to  her  ; 
Or,  if  thy  sister  goddess  has  preferr'd 
Her  beauty  to  the  skies,  to  be  a  star, 
Oh,  tell  me  where  she  shines,  that  I  may  stand 
Whole  nights,  and  gaze  upon  her. 

Blan.   1  am  rude  and  interrupt  you. 

Oro.  I  am  troublesome : 

But  pray,  give  me  your  pardon.     My  swoH'n  heart 
Bursts  out  its  passage,  and  I  must  complain, 
(Oh,  can  you  think  of  nothing  dearer  to  me, 
Dearer  than  liberty,  my  country,  friends, 
Much  dearer  than  my  life  ?)  that  1  have  lost 
The  tend'rest,  best  belov'd,  and  loving  wife. 

Blan.  Alas,  I  pity  you ! 

Oro.  Do,  pity  me  :' 
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Pity's  a-kin  to  love ;  and  every  thought 
Of  that  soft  kind  is  welcome  to  my  soul. 
I  would  he  pity'd  here. 

Blan.  I  dare  not  ask 

More  than  you  please  to  tell  me:  but  if  you 
Think  it  convenient  to  let  me  know 
Your  story,  I  dare  promise  you  to  bear 
A  part  in  \our  distress,  if  not  assist  you. 

Oro.  Thou  honest  hearted  man!   1  wanted  such, 
Just  such  a  friend  as  thou  art,  that  would  sit 
Still  as  the  night,  and  let  me  talk  whole  days 
Of  my  Jmoinda.     Oh,  I'll  tell  thee  all 
From  first  to  last !  and  pray,  observe  me  well. 

Blan.  I  will,  most  needfully. 

Oro.  There  was  a  stranger  in  my  father's  court,  ~ 
Valu'd  and  honour'd  much.     He  was  a  white, 
The  first  1  ever  saw  of  your  complexion. 
Hechang'd  his  god  for  ours,  and  so  grew  great, 
Of  many  virtues,  and  so  fam'd  in  arms, 
He  still  commanded  all  my  father's  wars. 
I  was  bred  under  him.     One  fatal  day, 
The  armies  joining,  he  before  me  stepp'd, 
Receiving  in  his  breast  a  poison'd  dart 
Levell'd  at  me.     He  died  within  my,  arms. 
I've  tir'd  you  already. 

Blan.  Pray,  go  on. 

Oro.  He  left  an  only  daughter,  whom  he  brought 
An  infant  to  Angola.     When  I  came 
Back  to  the  court,  a  happy  conqueror, 
Humanity  oblig'd  me  lo  condole 
With  this  sad  virgin,  for  a  father's  loss; 
Lost  foi  my  safety.     1  presented  her 
With  all  the  slaves  of  battle,  to  atone 
Her  father's  ghost.     But,  when  I  saw  her  face, 
And  heard  her  speak,  I  offer'd  up  myself 
To  be  the  sacrifice.     She  bow'd  and  blush'd, 
I  wonder'd  and  ador'd.     The  sacred  povv'r 
That  had  subdu'd  me,  then  inspir'd  mv  tongue, 
Inclin'd  her  heart,  and  all  our  talk  was  love. 

Blan.  Then  you  were  happy. 
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Ore.  Oh,  1  was  too  hap 

1  marry  *d  her:  and,  thoogti  my  country's  custom 
Indulg'd  the  privilege  of  many  wives, 
I  swore  myself  never  to  know  but  her. 

:-ew  with  child,  aod  I  grew  happier  i 
:ny  Imoinda!  but  it  could  not  last. 
Her  fatal  beauty  reach'd  my  father's  ears : 
He  sent  for  her  to  court.  Where,  cursed  court ! 
ND  woman  comes  bni  for  his  amorou. 
He  ngfng  to  possess  her,  she  was  forc'd 
To  own  herself  my  wife.     The  furious  king 

:d  at  incest ;  but  grown  desperate, 
Not  daring  to  enjoy  what  he  desir'd, 
In  mad;  revenge,  (which  I  could  never  learn) 
He  poison'd  her,  cr  sent  her  far,  far  off, 
Far  from  m?  hopes  ever  to  see  her  more. 

Blan.  Most  barbarous  of  fathers!  The  sad  ta! 
Has  struck  me  dumb  with  wonder. 

Oro.  I  have  done. 

I'll  trouble  yoa  no  farther.     Now  and  then 
A  sigh  willhave  its  way  ;  that  shall  be  all. 

Enter  STAK  MORE. 

Stan.  Bland  ford,  the  lieutenant-governor  w  grone  to 
voor  plantation.  He  desires  you  would  bnn^:  the 
royal  slave  with  you.  The  sight  of  his  fair  mistress, 
he"  says,  b  an  entertainment  for  a  prince.  He  would 
have  his  opinion  of  her. 
Oro.  Is  he  ak 

Btatt.  So  he  savs  himself:  he 'flatters  a  beautiful 
sLve  that  1  have,  and  calls  her  mistress. 

Oro.  Must  he  then  flatter  her  to  cJl  her  mistte:>  ? 
1  pity  the  proud  man,  tvho  thinks  himself 
Above  being  in  love.     What,  tho'  she  be  a  slave, 
She  may  deserve  him. 

Blan.  You  shall  judge  of  that  when  you  see  her,  sir. 
Oro.  1  go  with  you.  [Eiemnf. 

'  SCFNE  II 

A  Plaxfatien.    Lieut.  Gocerxor  fottvunng  IMG 
Gor.  I  have  disturbed  you.     I  confess  my  faults, 
fairClemene;  "  but  begin  again, 
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And  I  will  listen  to  your  mournful  song. 
Sweet  as  the  soft  complaining  nightingale's; 
While  every  note  calls  out  my  trembling  soul, 
And  leaves  me  silent,  as  the  midnight  groves, 
Only  to  shelter  you."  Sing,  sing  again, 
And  let  me  wonder  at  the  many  ways 
You  have  to  ravish  me. 
1  mo.  Oh,  I  can  weep 

Enough  for  you  and  me,  if  that  will  please  you. 
Gov.  You  must  not  wee]):  I  come  to  elry  your 

tears, 

And  raise  you  from  your  sorrow.     Look  upon  me  : 
"  Look  with  the  eyes  of  kind  indulging  love, 
"  That  1  may  have  full  cause  for  what  1  say." 
I  came  to  offer  you  your  liberty, 
And  be  myself  the  slave.     You  turn  away; 

[Following  her. 

But  every  thing  becomes  you.     I  may  take 
This  pretty  hand :  I  know  your  modesty 
Would  draw  it  back;   but  you  would  take  it  ill 
If  I  should  let  it  go  ;  I  know  ye  would. 
You  shall  be  gently  forc'd  to  please  yourself: 
That  you  will  thank  me  for. 

[She  struggles  and  gets  her  hand  from  him,  then  he 
offers  to  kiss  her. 

Nay,  if  you  struggle  with  me,  I  must  take 

Imo.  You  may  my  life,  that  I  can  part  with  freely. 

[Exit. 

Enter  BLANDFORD,  STANMORE,  OWC^OROONOKO. 
Blan.  So,    Governor,  we    don't    disturb  you,  I 

hope. 

Your  mistress  has  left  you.     You  were  making  love  : 
She's  thankful  for  the  honour,  I  suppose. 

Gov.  Quite  insensible  to  all  I  say  and  do. 
When  1  speak  to  her,  she  sighs,  or  weeps; 
But  never  answers  me  as  I  would  have  her. 

Stan.  There's  something  nearer  than  her  slavery 
that  touches  her. 

Blan.  What  do  her  fellow-slaves  say  of  her  ?    Can't 
thev  find  the  cause. 
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Gov.  Some  of  them,  who  pretend  to  be  wiser  than 
the  rest,  and  hate  her,  I  suppose  for  being  used 
better  than  they  are,  will  needs  have  it  that  she  is 
with  child. 

Blan.  Poor  wretch;  if  it  be  so  I  pity  her. 
She  has  lost  a  husband,  that,  perhaps,  was  dear 
I  To  her;  and  then  you  cannot  blame  her. 

Oro.  If  it  be  so,  indeed  you  cannot  blame  her. 

[Sighing. 

Gov,  No,  no,  it  is  not  so.     If  it  be  so, 
jl  must  still  love  her;  and,  desiring  still, 
fl  must  enjoy  her. 

Blan.  Try  what  you  can  do  with  fair  means,  and 
(welcome. 

Gov.  I'll  give  you  ten  slaves  for  her. 
Blan.  You  kriow  she  is  our  lord  governor's;  but, 
lif  I  could  dispose  of  her,  I  would  not  now,  especially 
[to  you. 

Gov.  Why  not  to  me? 

Blan.  I  mean  against  her  will.     You  are  in  love 

with  her; 

ind  we  all  know  what  your  desires  would  have. 
ve  stops  at  nothing  but  possession. 
Were  she  within  your  pow'r,  you  do  not  know 
How  soon  you  would  be  tempted  to  forget 
The  nature  of  the  deed,  and,  may  be,  act 
A  violence  you  after  would  repent." 
Oro.  'Tis  godlike  in  you  to  protect  the  weak. 
Gov.  tie,  fie!  1  would  not  force  her.    Tho'  she  be 
slave,  her  mind  is  free,  and  should  consent. 
Oro.  Such  honour  will  engage  her  to  consent: 
ind  then,  if  you're  in  love,  she's  worth  the  having, 
"lall  we  not  see  the  wonder  ? 
Gov.  Have  a  care; 

rou  have  a  heart,  and  she  has  conqu'ring  eyes. 
Oro.  I  have  a  heart;  but  if  it  could  be  false 
?o  my  first  vows,  ever  to  love  again, 
~  lese  honest  hands  should  tear  it  from  my  breast, 
md  throw  the  traitor  from  me.     Oh,  Inaoinda, 
Diving  or  dead,  1  can  be  only  thine  1 
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Blan.  Imoinda  was  his  wife:  she's  either  dead, 
Or,  living,  dead  to  him :  forc'd  from  his  arms 
By  an  inhuman  father.     Another  time 
I'll  tell  you  all.  ~\To  thf  Gov.  and  Stan. 

Stan.  Hark!  the  slaves  have  done  their  work; 
And  now  begins  their  evening  merriment. 

Blan.  The  men  are  all  in  love  with  fair  Clemene 
As  much  as  you  are,  and  the  women  hate  her, 
From  an  instinct  of  natural  jealousy.    - 
They  sing  and  dance,  and  try  their'little  'tricks 
To  entertain  her,  and  divert  her  sadness. 
May  be  she  is  among  them.     Shall  we  see.  \_Eocsunt. 

SCENE  III. 

The  slaves,  men,  women,  and  children,  upon  the 
ground;  some-rise  and  dance. 

"  A  SONG,  by  a  BOY. 
"  A  lass  there  lives  upon  the  green, 

"  Could  I  her  picture  draw,  \ 

"  A  brighter  nymph  was  never  seen, 
"  That  looks  and  reigns  a  little  queen, 
t(  And  keeps  the  sivains  in  awe. 

"  Her  eyes  are  Cupid's  darts  and  wings, 

"  Her  eyebrows  are  his  bow: 
"  Her  silken  hair  the  silver  strings, 
"   Which  sure  and  swift  destruction  brings 

"  To  all  the  world  below. 

"  JfPastorella's  dawning  light 

"   Can  warm  and  wound  us  so, 
"  Her  noon  will  shine  so  piercing  bright, 
"  Each  glancing  beam  will  kill  outright, 

"  And  every  swain  subdue. 

«'  A  SONG,  by  a  MAN. 
"  Bright  Cynthia's  power,  divinely  great, 

"   What  heart  is  not  obeying? 
"  A  thousand  Cupids  on  her  wait, 

ft  And  in  her  eyes  are  playing. 

"  She  seems  the  queen  of  love  to  reign ; 
•'  For  she  alone  dispenses 
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**  Suck  sweets  as  lest  can  entertain 
(<  The  gust  of  all  the  senses. 

(t  Her  face  a  charming  prospect  brings; 

"  Her  breath  gives  balmy  blisses; 
"  I  hear  an  angel  when  she  sings, 

"  And  taste  ofheav'n  in  kisses. 

"  Four  senses  thus  she  feasts  with  joy, 

f(  From  nature's  richest  treasure: 
"  Let  me  the  other  sense  employ, 

"  And  1  shall  die  with  pleasure." 
\During  the  entertainment,  the  Governor,  Bland- 
ford,  Stanmore,  Oroonoko,  enter  as  spectators; 
that  ended,  Captain  Driver,  Jack  Stanmore,  and 
several  planters  enter  with  their  swords  drawn. 
Drum  beats,  and  a  bell  rings. 
Capt.    Where  are  you,  Governor?    Make   what 

haste  you  can 

To  save  yourself  and  the  whole  colony. 
I  bid  them  ring  the  bell. 
Gov.  What's  the  matter? 

J.  Stan.   The  Indians  are  come  down  upon  us: 
they  have  plundered  some  of  the  plantations  already, 
and  are  marching  this  way  as  fast  as  they  can. 
Gov.  What  can  we  do  against  them  ? 
Blan.  We  shall  be  able  to  make  a  stand,  till  more 
planters  come  in  to  us. 

J.  Stan.  These  are  a  great  many  more  without,  if 
you  would  shew  yourself,  and  put  us  in  order. 

Gov.  There's  no  danger  of  me  white  slaves,  they'll 
not  stir.  Bland  ford  and  Stanmore,  come  you  along 
with  me.  Some  of  you  stay  here  to  look  after  the 
.black  slaves. 

[All  go  out  but  the  captain  and  six  planters,  who 

all  at  once  seize  Oroonoko. 
1st.  Plant.  Ay,  ay,  let  us  alone. 
Capt.  In  the  first 'place  we  secure  you,  sir, 
As  an  enemy  to  government. 

Oro.  Are  you  there,  sir?     You  are  my  constant 
friend. 
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\»t.  Plant.  You  will  be  able  to  do  a  great  deal  of 
mischief. 

Capt.  But  we  shall  prevent  you :  bring  the  irons 
hither.  He  has  the  malice  of  a  slave  in  him,  and 
would  be  glad  to  be  cutting,  his  masters'  throats.  I 
know  him.  Chain  his  hands  and  feet,  that  he  may 
not  run  over  to  'em.  If  they  have  him,  they'll  carry 
him  on  their  backs,  that  I  can  tell  'em. 

[As  they  are  chaining  him,  Blandford  enters, 

runs  to  'em. 

Blan.  What  are  you  doing  there? 
Capt.  Securing  the  main  chance  :  this  is  a  bosom 
enemy. 

Blan.    Away,  you  brutes  :    I'll  answer  with   my 
life  for  his  behaviour;  so  tell  the  governor. 
Capt.  and  Plant.  Well,  sir,  so  we  will. 

[Exeunt  Captain  and  Planters. 
Oro.  Give  me  a  sword,  and  I'll  deserve  your  trust. 
[A  party  of  Indians  enter,  hurrying  Imoinda  among 
the  slaves;  another  party  of  Indians  sustains  Jem 
retreating,  followed  at  a  distance  by  the  Governor 
with  the  planters:  Blandford,Oroonoko,jom  'em. 
Blan.   Hell  and  the  devil  !   they  drive  away  our 
slaves  before  our  faces.     Governor,  can  you  stand 
tamely  by,  and  suffer  this  ?  Clemene,  sir,  your  mis- 
tress, is  among  'em. 

Gov.  We  throw  ourselves  away,  in  the  attempt  to 
rescue  'em. 

Oro.  A  lover  cannot  fall  more  glorious, 
Than  in  the  cause  of  love.    He,  that  deserves 
His  mistress'  favour,  wo'  not  stay  behind: 
I'll  lead  you  on,  be  bold,  and  follow  me. 

[Oroonoko,  at  the  head  of  the  planters,  falls  upon 
the  Indians  with  a  great  shout)  and  beats  them  off. 

Enter  IMOINDA. 

Imo.  I'm  tost  about  by  my  tempestuous  fate, 
And  no  where  must  have  rest:  Indians,  or  English! 
Whoever  has  me,  I  am  still  a  slave. 
No  matter  whose  I  am,  since  I'm  no  more 
My  royal  master's)  since  I'm  his  no  more. 
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Oh,  1  was  happy!  nay,  I  will  be  happy, 
n  the  dear  thought  that  I  am  still  his  wife, 
though  far  divided  from  him. 

[Draws  off  to  a  corner  of  the  stage, 
'nter  the  Governor  with  OROONOKO,  BLANDFORD, 

STANMORE,  and  the  planters. 
Gov.  Thou  glorious  man!  thou  something  greater 

sure 

^han  Caesar  ever  was  !  that  single  arm 
las  sav'd  us  all:  accept  our  general  thanks. 

[All  low  to  Oroonoko. 
And  what  can  we  do  more  to  recompense 
Such  noble  services,  you  shall  command. 

>lemene  too  shall  thank  you she  is  safe 

,ook  up  and  bless  your  brave  deliverer. 

[Brings  Clemene  forward,  looking  down  on  the 

ground. 

Oro.  Bless  me  indeed ! 
J3Ian.  You  start ! 
Oro.  Oh,  all  you  gods, 
Vho  govern  this  great  world,  and  bring  about 
"hings  strange  and  unexpected!  can  it  be? 
Gov.  What  is't  you  stare  at  so? 
Oro.  Answer  me,  some  of  you;  you  who  have 

pow'r, 

md  have  your  senses  free:  or  are  you  all 
truck  through  with  wonder  too? 

'[Looking  still  fixed  on  her. 
Blan.  WThat  would  you  know? 
Oro.  My  soul  steals  from  my  body  through  my 

eyes; 

ill  that  is  left  of  life  I'll  gaze  away, 
And  die  upon  the  pleasure. 
Gov.  This  is  strange  ! 
Oro.  If  you  but  mock  me  with  her  image  here : 

f  she  be  not  Imoinda 

[She  looks  upon  him,  and  falls  into  a  swoon;  he 

runs  to  her. 
la  !  she  faints  ! 

',  then  it  must  be  she:  it  is  Imoinda  : 
D  3 
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My  heart  confesses  her,  and  leaps  for  joy. 
To  welcome  her  to  her  own  empire  here. 
"  I  feel  her  all,  in  every  part  of  me. 
*'  Oh,  let  me  press  her  in  my  eager  arms, 
"  Wake  her  to  life,  and  with  this  kindling  kiss 
"  Give  back  that  soul  she  only  lent  me.     [Kisses  her. 

"  Gov.  I  am  amaz'd! 

"  Blan.  I  am  as  much  as  you. 

"  Oro."  Imoinda!  Oh,  thy  Oroonoko  calls. 

[Imoinda  coming  to  life. 

Imo.  My  Oroonoko!  Oh,  I  can't  believe 
What  any  man  can  say.     But,  if  I  am 
To  be  deceiv'd,  there's  something  in  that  name, 

That  voice,  that  face [Staring  at  him. 

Oh,  if  I  know  myself,  I  cannot  be  mistaken: 

[Runs  and  embraces  Oroonoko. 

Oro.  Never  here: 

You  cannot  be  mistaken :  I  am  yours, 
Your  Oroonoko,  all  that  you  would  have, 
Your  tender  loving  husband. 

Imo.  All  indeed 

That  I  would  have;  my  husband  !  then  I  am. 
Alive,  and  waking  to  the  joys  I  feel: 
They  were  so  great,  1  could  not  think  'em  true: 
But  1  believe  all  that  you  say  to  me: 
For  trath  itself  and  everlasting  love 
Grows  in  this  breast,  and  pleasure  in  these  arms. 

Oro.  Take,  take  me  all ;  enquire  into  my  heart, 
(You  know  the  way  to  every  secret  there) 
My  heart  the  sacred  treasury  of  love : 
And  if,  in  absence,  1  have  misemploy'd 
A  mite  from  the  rich  store;  if  I  have  spent 
A  wish,  a  sigh,  but  what  I  sent  to  you ; 
May  I  be  curs'd  to  wish  and  sigh  in  vain, 
And  you  not  pity  me. 

Imo.  Oh,  I  believe, 

And  know  you  by  myself.     If  these  sad  eyes, 
Since  last  we  parted,  have  beheld  the  face 
Of  any  comfort,  or  once  wish'd  to  see 
The  light  of  any  other  heav'n  but  you, 
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May  I  be  struck  this  moment  blind,  and  lose 
Your  blessed  sight,  never  to  find  you  more. 

Oro.  Imoindd!  Oh,  this  separation 
Has  made  you  dearer,  if  it  can  be  so, 
Than  you  were  ever  to  me.     You  appear 
Like  a  kind  star  to  my  benighted  steps, 
To  guide  me  on  my  way  to  happiness: 
I  cannot  miss  it  now.     Governor,  friend, 
You  think  me  mad  :  but  let  me  bless  you  all, 
Who,  any  ways,  have  been  the  instruments 
Of  finding  her  again.     Imoinda's  found! 
And  ev'ry  thing  that  I  would  have  in  her. 

[Embracing  her  with  the  most  passionate  fondness. 
Stan.  Where's  your  mistress  now,  governor? 
Gov.    Why,    where    most    men's    mistresses   are 
forced  to  be  sometimes,  with  her  husband  it  seems  : 
but  I  won't  lose  her  so.  [Aside. 

Stan.  He  has  fought  lustily  for  her,  and  deserves 
her,   I'll  say  that  for  him. 

Blan.  Sir,  we  congratulate  your  happiness:  I  do 
most  heartily. 

Gov.  And  all  of  us;  but  how  it  comes  to  pass 

"  Oro.  That  will  require 
More  precious  time  than  I  can  spare  you  now. 
I  have  a  thousand  things  to  ask  her, 
And  she  has  many  more  to  know  of  me. 
But  you  have  made  me  happier,  1  confess, 
Acknowledge  it,  much  happier,  than  1 
Have  words  or  pow'r  to  tell  you.     Captain,  you, 
Ev'n  you,  who  most  have  wrong'd  me,  I  forgive. 
I  wo'not  say  you  have  betray'd  me  now : 
I'll  think  you  but  the  minister  of  Fate, 
To  bring  me  to  my  lov'd  Imoinda  here." 
Imo.   How,   how,   shall  I  receive  you?  how  be 
Of  such  endearments,  all  this  tenderness?        [worthy 
These  are  the  transports  of  prosperity, 
When  fortune  smiles  upon  us. 

Oro.  Let  the  fools 

Who  follow  fortune,  live  upon  her  smiles ; 
All  our  prosperity  is  plac'd  in  love, 
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We  have  enough  of  that  to  make  us  happy. 
This  little  spot  of  earth,  you  stand  upon, 
Is  more  to  me  than  the  extended  plains 
Of  my  great  father's  kingdom.     Here  I  reign 
In  full  delights,  in  joys  to  pow'r  unknown; 
Your  love  rny  empire,  and  your  heart  my  throne. 

[Exeujit. 

ACT   III.    SCENE   1. 


Enter  ABOAN,  with  several  Slaves, 

Hotman.  WHAT!  to  be  slaves  to  cowards!  Slaves 
to  rogues  who  can't  defend  themselves  ! 

Abo.  Who  is  this  fellow?  he  talks  as  if  he  were 
acquainted  with  our  design:  is  he  one  of  us? 

[  Aside  to  his  own  gang. 

Slave.  Not  yet  :  but  he  will  be  glad  to  make  one, 
I  believe. 

Abo.  He  makes  a  mighty  noise. 

Hot.    Go,    sneak  in  corners  ;   whisper  out  your 

griefs, 

For  fear  your  masters  hear  you:  cringe  and  crouch 
Under  the  bloody  whip,  like  beaten  curs, 
That  lick  their  wounds,  and  know  no  other  cure. 
All,  wretches  all  !  you  feel  their  cruelty, 
As  much  as  I  can  feel,  but  dare  not  groan. 
For  my  part,  while  I  have  a  life  and  tongue, 
I'll  cnrse  the  authors  of  my  slavery. 

Abo.  Have  you  been  long  a  slave? 

Hot.  Yes,  many  years. 

Abo.  And  do  you  only  curse? 

Hot.  Curse!  only  curse  !  1  cannot  conjure 
To  raise  the  spirits  up  of  other  men  : 
I  am  but  one.     Oh,  for  a  soul  of  fire, 
To  warm  and  animate  our  common  cause, 
And  make  a  body  of  us,  then  1  would 
Do  something  more  than  curse. 

Abo.  That  body  set  on  foot,  you  would  be  one, 
A  limb,  to  lend  it  motion. 

Hot.  I  would  be 
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The  heart  of  it  j  the  head,  the  hand,  and  heart  • 
Would  I  could  see  the  day ! 

Abo.  You  will  do  all  yourself. 

Hot.  I  would  do  more 
Than  I  shall  speak,  but  I  may  find  a  time 

Abo.  The  time  may  come  to  you  ;  be  ready  for't. 
Methinks  he  talks  too  much;  I'll  know  him  more, 
Before  I  trust  him  farther.  [Aside. 

Slave.  If  he  dares 

Half  what  he  says,  he'll  be  of  use  to  us. 
Enter  BLANDFORD. 

Blan.  If  there  be  any  one  among  you  here 
That  did  belong  to  Oroonoko,  speak, 
I  come  to  him. 

Abo.  I  did  belong  to  him  ;  Aboan  my  name, 

Blan.  You  are  the  man  I  want :  pray  come  with 
me.  [Exeunt. 

Enter  OROONOKO  and  IMOINDA. 

Oro.  I  do  not  blame  my  father  for  his  love  : 
(Though  that  had  been  enough  to  ruin  me) 

'Twas  nature's  fault  that  made  you,  like  the  sun, 

The  reasonable  worship  of  mankind  : 

He  could  not  help  his  adoration. 

Age  had  not  lock'd  his  senses  up  so  close, 

But  he  had  eyes  that  open'd  to  his  soul, 

And  took  your  beauties  in,  he  felt  your  pow'r, 

And  therefore  I  forgive  his  loving  you." 
But,  when  I  think  on  his  barbarity, 
That  could  expose  you  to  so  many  wrongs; 
Driving  you  out  to  wretched  slavery, 
Only  for  being  mine;  then  1  confess 
I  wish  I  could  forget  the  name  of  son, 
That  I  might  curse  the  tyrant. 

Imo.  1  will  bless  him, 

For  I  have  found  you  here  :  Heav'n  only  knows 
What  is  reserv'd  for  us  :  but,  if  we  guess 
The  future  by  the  past,  our  fortune  must 
Be  wonderful,  above  the  common  size 
Of  good  or  ill;  it  must  be  in  extremes  : 
Extremely  happy,  or  extremely  wretched. 
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Oro.  'Tis  in  our  power  to  make  it  happy  now. 

Jmo.  But  not  to  keep  it  so. 

Enter  BLANDFORD  and  ABOAN. 

Blan.  My  royal  lord  ! 
1  have  a  present  for  you. 

Oro.  Aboan  ! 

Abo.  Your  lowest  slave. 

Oro.  My  try'd  and  valu'd  friend  ! 
This  worthy  man  always  prevents  my  wants  : 
I  only  wish'd,  and  he  has  brought  thee  to  me. 
Thou  art  surpriz'd  !   Carry  thy  duty  there; 

("Aboan  goes  to  Imoinda,  and  falls  at  her  feet. 
While  1  acknowledge  mine.  How  shall  I  thank  you  ? 

]3lan.  Believe  me  honest  to  your  interest, 
And  I  am  more  than  paid.     I  have  secur'd 
That  all  your  followers  shall  be  gently  us'd, 
Shall  wait  upon  your  person,  while  you  stay 
Among  us. 

Oro.  I  owe  every  thing  to  you. 

Blan.  You  must  not  think  you  are  in  slavery. 

Oro.  I  do  not  find  1  am. 

Blan.  Kind  Heav'n  has  miraculously  sent 
Those  comforts  that  may  teach  you  to  expect 
Its  farther  care,  in  your  deliverance. 

Oro.  I  sometimes  think  myself,  Heav'n  is  concem'd 
For  my  deliverance.* 

Blan.  It  will  be  soon  ; 

You  may  expect  it.     Pray,  in  the  mean  time, 
Appear  as  cheerful  as  you  can  among  us. 
You  have  some  enemies,  that  represent 
You  dangerous,  and  would  be  glad  to  find 
A  reason,  in  your  discontent,  to  fear: 
They  watch  your  looks.     But  there  are'honest  men, 
Who  are  your  friends :  you  are  secur'd  in  them. 

Oro.  I  thank  you  for  your  caution. 

Blar*.  I  will  lea\e  you  : 
And  be  assur'd,  I  wish  your  liberty.  [Exit. 

Alo.   He  speaks  you  very  fair. 

Oro.   He  means  me  fair. 

Abo.  If  he  should  not,  my  lord  ? 
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Oro.  If  he  should  not  1 
I'll  not  suspect  his  truth  :  but,  if  I  did, 
What  shall  1  get  by  doubting? 

Abo.  You  secure 

Not  to  be  disappointed  :  but,  besides, 
There's  this  advantage  in  suspecting  him  : 
When  you  put  oft  the  hopes  of  other  men, 
Yeu  will  rely  upon  your  godlike  self; 
And  then  you  may  be  sure  of  liberty. 

Oro.  Be  sure  of  liberty!  what  dost  thou  mean  j 
Advising  to  rely  upon  myself? 
1  think  1  may  be  sure  on't:  we  must  wait  : 
'Tis  worth  a  little  patience.       I  Turning  t»  Imoinda. 

Abo.  Oh,  my  lord! 

Oro.  What  dost  thou  drive  at? 

Abo.  Sir,  another  time 
You  would  have  found  it  sooner  :  but  [  see 
Love  has  your  heart,  and  takes  up  all  your  thoughts. 

Oro.  And  canst  thou  blame  me  ? 

Abo.  Sir,  I  must  not  blame  you. 
But,  as  our  fortune  stands,  there  is  a  passion 
(Your  pardon,  royal  mistress,  1  must  speak) 
That  would  become  you  better  than  your  love  : 
A  brave  resentment ;  which,  inspir'd  by  you, 
Might  kindle  and  diffuse  a  generous  rage 
Among  the  slaves,  to  rouse  and  shake  our  chains, 
And  struggle  to  be  free. 

Oro.  How  can  we  help  ourselves? 

Abo.  I  knew  you  when  you  would  have  found  a  way. 
How  help  ourselves  !  the  very  Indians  teach  us  j 
We  need  but  to  attempt  our  liberty, 
And  we  carry  it.     We  have  hands  sufficient, 
Double  the  number  of  our  masters'  force, 
Ready  to  be  employ'd.     "  What  hinders  us 
"  To  set  'em  at  work?"  We  want  but  you 
To  head  our  enterprise,  and  bid  us  strike. 

Oro.  What  would  you  do  ? 

Abo.  Cut  our  oppressors' throats. 

Oro.  And  you  would  have  me  join  in  your  design 
Of  murder  ? 
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Alo.  Tt  deserves  a  better  name: 
But,  be  it  what  it  will,  'tis  justified 
By  self-defence,  and  natural  liberty. 

Oro.  I'll  hear  no  more  on't. 

Alo.  I  am  sorry  for't. 

Oro.  Nor  shall  yon  think  of  it. 

Alo.  Not  think  of  it! 

Oro.  No,  I  command  you  not. 

Alo.  Remember,  sir, 
You  are  a  slave  vourself,  and  to  command 
Is  now  another's  right.     Not  think  of  it! 
Since  the  first  moment  they  put  on  my  chains, 
I've  thought  on  nothing  but  the  weight  of 'em, 
And  how  to  throw  'em  off.     Can  yours  sit  easy? 

Oro.  1  have  a  sense  of  my  condition, 
As  painful,  and  as  quick,  as' yours  can  be. 
1  feel  for  my  Imoinda  and  myself; 
Imoinda,  much  the  tenderest  part  of  me. 
But  though  1  languish  for  my  liberty, 
I  would  not  buy  it  at  the  Christian  price 
Of  black  ingratitude:  they  sha'not  say, 
That  we  deserv'd  our  fortune  by  our  crimes. 
Murder  the  innocent!     , 

Alo.  The  innocent ! 

Oro.   These  men  are  so,  whom  you  would  rise 

against : 

If  we  are  slaves,  they  did  not  make  us  slaves  j 
But  bought  us  in  an  honest  way  of  trade, 
As  we  have  done  before  'em,  bought  and  sold 
Many  a  wretch,  and  never  thought  it  wrong. 
"  They  paid  our  price  for  us,  and  we  are  now 
'*  Their  property,  a  part  of  their  estate, 
"  To  manage  as  they  please.     Mistake  me  not." 
I  do  not  tamely  say,  that  we  should  bear 
All  they  could  lay  upon  us  :  but  we  find 
The  load  so  light,  so  little  to  be  felt, 
(Considering  they  have  us  in  their  now'r, 
And  may  inflict  what  grievances  they  please} 
We  ought  not  to  complain. 

Alo.  My  royal  lord  ! 
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You  do  not  know  the  heavy  grievances, 

The  toils,  the  labours,  weary  drudgeries, 

Which  they  impose ;  burdens  more  fit  for  beasts, 

For  senseless  beasts  to  bear,  than  thinking  men. 

Then  if  you  saw  the  bloody  cruelties 

They  execute  on  every  slight  oftence  ; 

Nay,  sometimes,  in  trieir  proud,  insulting  sport, 

How  worse  than  dogs  they  lash  their  fellow-creatures, 

Your  heart  would  bleed  for  'em.  Oh,  could  you  know 

How  many  wretches  lift  their  hands  and  eyes 

To  you  for  their  relief! 

Oro.  I  pity  'em, 
And  wish  I  could  with  honesty  do  more. 

Alo.  You  must  do  more,  and  may,  with  honesty. 
Oh,  royal  sir,  remember  who  you  are : 
A'prince,  born  for  the  good  of  other  men; 
Whose  godlike  office  is  to  draw  the  sword 
Against  oppression,  and  set  free  mankind  : 
And  this  I'm  sure  yeu  think  oppression  now. 
What  though  you  have  not  felt  these  miseries, 
Never  believe  you  are  oblig'd  to  them  : 
They  have  their  selfish  reasons,  may  be,  now, 
For  using  of  you  well  :  but  there  will  come 
A  time,  when  you  must  have  your  share  of 'em. 

Oro.  You  see  how  little  cause  I  have  to  think  so  : 
Favour'd  in  my  own  person,  in  my  friends; 
Indulg'd  in  all  that  can  concern  sny  care, 
In  my  Imoinda*s  soft  society.  [Embracing  her. 

Abo.  And  therefore  would  you  lie  contented  down 
In  the  forgetfulness  and  arms  of  love, 
To  get  young  princes  for  'em  ? 

Oro.  Say'st  thou  !  ha  ! 

Abo.  Princes,  the  heirs  of  empire,  and  the  last 
Of  your  illustrious  lineage,  to  be  born 
To  pamper  up  their  pride,  and  be  their  slaves  ? 

Oro.  imoinda!  save  me,  save  me  from  that  thought. 

"  Imo.  There  is  no  safety  from  it :  I  have  long 
"  Suffer'd  it  with  a  mother's  labouring  pains  ; 
"  And  can  no  longer.    Kill  me,  kill  me  now, 
tf  While  I  am  bless'd,  and  happy  in  your  love  ; 
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Rather  than  let  me  live  to  see  you  hate  rne  : 
As  you  must  hate  me  ;  me,  the  only  cause, 
The  fountain  of  these  flowing  miseries  : 
Dry  up  the  spring  of  lite,  this  pois'nous  spring, 
That  swells  so  fast,  to  overwhelm  us  all. 
"  Oro."  Shall  the  dear  babe,  the  eldest  of  my  hopes, 

Whom  I  begot  a  prince,  be  born  a  slave? 

The  treasure  of  this  temple  was  design 'd 

T'  enrich  a  kingdom's  fortune  :  shall  it  here 

Be  seiz'd  upon  by  vile  unhallow'd  hands, 

To  be  emptoy'd  in  uses  most  profane  ? 

Abo.  In  most  unworthy  uses  ;  think  of  that ; 

And  while  you  may,  prevent  it.     "  Oh,  my  lord, 
Rely  on  nothing  that  they  say  to  you. 
They  speak  you  fair,  I  know,  and  bid  you  wait : 
But  think  what  'tis  to  wait  on  promises, 
And  promises  of  men  who  know  no  tie 
Upon  their  words,  against  their  interest : 
And  where's  their  interest  in  freeing  you? 
"  Imo.  Oh,  where  indeed,  to  lose  so  many  slaves  ! 
tf  Abo.  Nay,  grant  this  man,  you  think  so  much 

"  your  friend, 

Be  honest,  and  intends  all  that  he  says 5 
He  is  but  one;  and  in  a  government, 
Where,  he  confesses,  you  have  enemies, 
That  watch  your  looks ;  what  looks  can  you  put  on, 
To  please  these  men,  who  are  before  resolv'd 
To  read  'em  their  own  way  ?  Alas,  my  lord  ! 
If  they  incline  to  think  you  dangerous, 
They  have  their  knavish  arts  to  make  you  so  : 
And  then  who  knows  how  far  their  cruelty 
May  carry  their  revenge  ? 
"  Imo.  To  every  thing 

That  does  belong  to  you,  your  friends  and  me : 
I  shall  be  torn  from  you,  forced  away, 
Helpless  and  miserable :  shall  I  live 
To  see  that  day  again  ? 
"  Oro.  That  day  shall  never  come." 
Abo.  I  know  you  are  persuaded  to  believe 

The  governor's  arrival  will  prevent 
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These  mischiefs,  and  bestow  your  liberty : 
But  who  is  sure  of  that?  I  rather  fear 
More  mischiefs  from  his  coming.     He  is  young, 
Luxurious,  passionate,  and  amorous  : 
Such  a  complexion,  and  made  bold  by  pow'r, 
To  countenance  all  he  is  prone  to  do, 
Will  know  no  bounds,  no  law  against  his  lusts. 
If  in  a  fit  of  his  intemperance, 
With  a  strong  hand  he  shall  resolve  to  seize, 
And  force  my  royal  mistress  from  your  arms, 
How  can  you  help  yourself? 

Oro.  Ha !  thou  hast  rous'd 
The  lion  in  his  den  ;  he  stalks  abroad, 
And  the  wide  forest  trembles  at  his  roar. 
I  find  the  danger  now.     My  spirits  start 
At  the  alarm;  and  from  all  quarters  come 
To  man  my  heart,  the  citadel  of  love. 
Is  there  a  pow'r  on  earth  to  force  you  from  me, 
And  shall  I  not  resist  it  ?  "  not  strike  first 
"  To  keep,  to  save  you?  to  prevent  that  curse? 
"  This  is  your  cause,  arfd  shall  it  not  prevail?" 
Oh,  you  were  born  always  to  conquer  me. 
!Now  I  am  I'ashioned  to  thy  purpose,  speak, 
WThat  combination,  what  conspiracy, 
Would'st  thou  engage  me  in?  I'll  undertake 
All  thou  would'st  have  me  now  for  liberty, 
For  the  great  cause  of  love  and  liberty. 

Alo.  ISow,  my  great  master,  you  appear  yourself. 
And,  since  we  have  you  join'd  in  our  design, 
It  cannot  fail  us.     I  have  muster'd  up 
The  choicest  slaves,  men  who  are  sensible 
Of  their  condition,  and  seem  most  resolv'd: 
They  have  their  several  parties. 

Oro.  Summon  'em, 

Assemble  'em  :  1  will  come  forth  and  shew 
Myself  among  'em  :  if  they  are  resolv'd, 
I'll  lead  their  foremost  resolutions. 

Alo.  1  have  provided  those  will  follow  you. 

Oro.  With  this  reserve  in  our  proceedings  still. 
The  means  that  lead  us  to  our  liberty 
E  2 
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Must  not  be  bloody. 

"  Alo.  You  command  in  all. 
"  We  shall  expect  you,  Sir. 

"  Oro.  You  sha'not  long." 

[Exeunt  Oro.   and  Imo.  at  one  door,  Aboan 

at  another. 
WELLDON  coming  in  before  Mrs.  LACK  ITT. 

Wid.  These  unmannerly  Indians  were  something 
unreasonable  to  disturb  us  just  in  the  nick,  Mr.  Well- 
don ;  but  I  have  the  parson  within  call  still,  to  do  us 
the  good  turn. 

Well.  We  had  best  stay  a  little,  I  think,  to  see 
things  settled  again,  had  not  we?  Marriage  is  a  se- 
rious thing,  you  know. 

Wid.  What  do  you  talk  of  a  serious  thing,  Mr. 
Welldon?  1  think  you  have  found  me  sufficiently  se- 
rious: 1  have  married  my  son  to  your  sister,  to  plea* 
sure  you ;  and  now  I  come  to  claim  vour  promise  to 
me,  you  tell  me  marriage  is  a  serious  thing. 

Well.   Why  is  it  not? 

Wid.  Fiddle,  faddle,  I  know  what  it  is :  'tis  not 
the  first  time  I  have  been  married,  I  hope :  but  I 
shall  begin  to  think  you  don't  design  to  do  fairly  by 
me,  so  I  shall. 

Well.  Why  indeed,  Mrs.  Lackitt,  I'm  afraid  1 
can't  do  so  fairly  as  I  would  by  you.  'Tis  what  you 
must  know  first  or  last ;  and  1  should  be  the  worst 
man  in  the  world  to  conceal  it  any  longer;  therefore 
1  must  own  to  you  that  I  am  married  already. 

Wid.  Married!  you  don't  say  so,  I  hope!  how 
have  you  the  conscience  to  tell  me  such  a  thing  to 
my  face.  Have  you  abused  me  then,  fool'd  and 
cheated  me  ?  What  do  you  take  me  for,  Mr.  Well- 
don ?  Do  you  think  1  am  to  be  served  at  this  rate? 
But  you  shan't  find  me  the  silly  creature  you  think 
me  :  I  would  have  you  to  know,  I  understand  better 
things,  than  to  ruin  my  son,  without  a  valuable  con- 
sideration. If  I  can't  have  you,  I  can  keep  rny  money. 
Your  sister  sha'nt  have  the  catch  of  him  she  expected : 
I  won't  part  with  a  shilling  to  'cm. 
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Well.  You  made  the  match  yourself,  you  know: 
you  can't  blame  me. 

Wid.  Yes,  yes,  I  can,  and  do  blame  you  :  you 
might  ha«e  told  me  before  ;you  were  married. 

Well.  1  would  not  have  told  you  now  :  but  you 
followed  me  so  close,  I  was  forced  to  it :  indeed  I  am 
married  in  England  ;  but  'tis  as  if  1  were  not;  for  I 
have  been  parted  from  my  wife  a  great  while,  and,  to 
do  reason  on  both  skies,  we  hate  one  another  heartily. 
Now  1  did  design,  and  will  marry  you  still,  if  you'll 
have  a  little  patience. 

Wid.  A  likely  business,  truly. 

Well.  I  have  a  friend  in  England  that  I  will  write 
to,  to  poisdfe  my  wife,  and  then  I  can  marry  yoa  with 
a  good  conscience;  if  you  love  me,  as  you  say  you 
do,  you'll  consent  to  that,  I'm  sure. 

Wid.  And  will  he  do  it,  do  you  think  ? 

Well.  At  the  first  word,  of  he  is  not  the  man  1 
take  him  to  be. 

Wid.  Well,  you  are  a  dear  devil,  Mr.  Welldon  ; 
and  would  you  poison  your  wife  for  me? 

Well.   I  would  do  any  thing  for  yon. 

Wid.  Well,  I  am  mightily  obliged  to  you.  But 
'twill  be  a  great  while  before  you  can  have  an  answer 
of  your  letter. 

Well.  'Twill  be  a  great  while  indeed. 

Wid.  In  the  mean  time,  Mr.WTelldon 

Well.  Why  in  the  mean  time — Here's  company  : 
we'll  settle  that  within  ;  I'll  follow  you.  [Exit  Wid. 

Enter  STAN  MORE. 

Stan.  So,  sir,  you  carry  on  your  business  swim- 
mingly :  you  have  stolen  a  wedding,  1  hear. 

Well.  Ay,  my  sister  is  married  :  and  I  am  very 
near  being  run  away  with  myself. 

Stan.  The  widow  will  ha\e  you  then? 

Well.  You  come  very  seasonably  to  my  rescue. 
'Jack  Stanmore  is  to  be  had,  1  hope. 

Stan.  At  half  an  hour's  warning. 

Well.  1  must  advise  with  you.  {Exeunt. 

E  3 
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SCENE  II. 

"  The  Country.    Enter  OROONOKO  with  ABOAN, 
"  HOTMAN,  and  Slaves. 

"  Oro.  Impossible!  nothing's  impossible  : 
"  We  know  our  strength  only  by  being  try'd, 
'*  If  you  object  the  mountains,  rivers,  woods 
"   Unpassable,  that  lie  before  our  march  : 
*'  Woods  we  can  set  on  fire,  we  swim  by  nature  : 
"  What  can  oppose  us  then  hut  we  may  tame? 
"  All  things  submit  to  virtuous  industry  : 
"  That  we  carry  with  us,  that  is  ours. 

"  Slav.  Great  sir,  we  have  attended  all  you  said, 
"  With  silent  joy  and  admiration  : 
"  And,  were  we  only  men,  would  follow  such, 
"  So  great  a  leader,  through  the  untry'd  world. 
"  But,  oh,  consider  we  have  other  names, 
<f  Husbands  and  fathers,  and  have  things  more  dear 
"  To  us  than  life,  our  children  and  our  wives, 
ff  Unfit  for  such  an  expedition  : 
"  What  must  become  of  them  ? 

"   Oro.  We  wo'not  wrong 
"  The  virtue  of  our  women  to  believe 
"  There  is  a  wife  among  them  would  refuse 
"  To  share  her  husband's  fortune.     What  is  hard, 
"  We  must  make  easy  to  them  in  our  love:  while  we 

"  live, 

"  And  have  our  limbs,  we  can  take  care  of  them  ; 
"  Therefore  I  still  propose  to  lead  our  march 
"  Down  to  the  sea,  and  plant  a  colony; 
"  Where,  in  our  native  innocence,  we  shall  live 
"  Free,  and  be  able  to  defend  ourselves, 
"  Till  stress  of  weather,  or  some  accident, 
"  Provide  a  ship  for  us. 

"  Abo.  An  accident ! 
ft  The  luckiest  accident  presents  itself: 
"  The  very  ship  that  brought  and  made  us  slaves 
"  Swims  in  the  river  still ;  I  see  no  cause 
(t  But  we  may  seize  on  that. 

"   Oro.  It  shall  be  so  : 
"  There  is  a  justice  in  it  pleases  me. 
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««  Do  you  agree  to  it?  [To  the  Slaves. 

"  Omnes.  We  follow  you. 

"  Oro.  You  do  not  relish  it.  [T^Hotman. 

"  Hot.  I'm  afraid 
ct  You'll  find  it  difficult  and  dangerous. 

"  Abo.  Are  you  the  man  to  find  the  dangers  first? 
"  You  should  have  giv'n  example.     Dangerous! 
"  I  thought  you  had  not  understood  the  word  ; 
"  You,  who  would  be  the  head,  the  hand  and  heart: 
tf  Sir,  I  remember  you;  you  can  talk  well; 
"  I  wo'not  doubt  but  you'll  maintain  your  word.* 

"  Oro.  This  fellow  is  not  right,  I'll  try  him  fur- 
"  ther.  [ToAboan. 

"  The  danger  will  be  certain  to  us  all, 
ff  And  death  most  certain  in  miscarrying. 
"  We  must  expect  no  mercy  if  we  fail : 
"  Therefore  our  way  must  be  not  to  expect: 
«'  We'll  put  it  out  of  expectation, 
"  By  death  upon  the  place,  or  liberty. 
'*  There  h  uomean,  but  death,  or  liberty. 
"  There's  no  man  here,  I  hope,  but  comes  prepar'd 
"  For  all  that  can  befal  him. 

"  Abo.  Death  is  all : 
"  In  most  conditions  of  humanity 
"  To  be  desir'd,  but  to  be  shunn'd  by  none : 
"  The  remedy  of  many,  wish  of  some, 
"  And  certain  end  of  all. 
"  If  there  be  one  among  us,  who  can  fear 

The  face  of  death,  appearing  like  a  friend, 

(As,  in  this  cause  of  honour,  death  must  be) 

How  will  he  tremble  when  he  sees  him  dress'd 

In  the  wild  fury  of  our  enemies, 

In  all  the  terrors  of  their  cruelty  ? 

For  now,  if  we  should  fall  into  their  hands, 

Could  they  invent  a  thousand  murd'ring  ways, 

By  racking  torments,  we  should  feel  them  all. 

"  Hot.  What  will  become  of  us? 

<r  Oro.  Observe  him  no vv.  [To  Abo.concerningHot. 

1  could  die  altogether  like  a  man, 

As  you,  and  you,  and  all  of  us  must  do; 
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(  But  who  can  answer  for  his  bravery 

Upon  the  rack,  where  fainting,  wearv  life, 

Hunted  thro'  every  limb,  is  fo'rc'd  to  feel 

An  agonizing  death  of  all  its  parts? 

Who  can  bear  this?  Resolv'd  to  be  impal'd, 

His  skin  flea'd  off,  and  roasted  yet  alive  ; 

The  quiv'ring  flesh  torn  from  his  broken  bones 

By  burning  pincers?  Who  can  bear  these  pains? 

"  Hot.  They  are  not  to  be  borne. 

"   [Discovering  all  the  confusion  of  fear. 

"  Oro.  You  see  him   now,  this  man  of  mighty 

"  Alo.  How  his  eyes  roll !  [words! 

"  Oro.  He  cannot'  hide  his  fear. 

I  try VI  him  this  way,  and  have  found  him  out. 

"  Abo.  I  could  not  have  believ'd  it.   Such  a  blaze, 

And  not  a  spark  of  fire! 

"   Oro.  His  violence 

Made  me  suspect;  now  I'm  convinc'd. 

"  Abo.  What  shall  we  do  with  him? 

"  Oro.  He  is  not  fit 

"   Abo.  Fit !  hang  him,  he  is  only  fit  to  be 

Just  what  he  is;  to  live  and  die  a  slave, 

The  base  companion  of  his  servile  fears/ 

"  Oro.  We  are  not  safe  with  him. 

"  Abo.  Do  you  think  so? 

"  Oro.  He'll  certainly  betray  us. 

"  Alo.  That  he  shan't: 

I  can  take  care  of  that:   I  have  a  way 

To  take  him  off  his  evidence. 

"  Oro.  What  way?  [here. 

"  Abo.  I'll  stop  his  mouth  before  you  ;  stab  him 

And  then  let  him  inform. 

"  [Going  to  stab  Hotrnan,  Oroonoko  holds  him. 

(<  Oro.  Thou  art  not  mad? 

"  Abo.   I  would  secure  ourselves. 

"   Oro.  It  sha'not  be  this  way;  nay,  cannot  be: 
c  His  murder  will  alarm  aU  the  rest, 

Make  them  suspect  us  of  barbarity  ; 

And,  maybe,  fall  away  from  our  design 
*  We'll  not  set  out  in  blood.    We  have,  my  friends, 
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"  This  night  to  furnish  what  we  can  provide 
"  For  our  security  and  just  defence. 
"  If  there  be  one  amongst  us,  we  suspect 
"  Of  baseness  or  vile  fear,  it  will  become 
"  Our  common  care  to  have  an  eye  on  him. 
"  I  wo'not  name  the  man. 

"  Abo.  You  guess  at  him.  [To  Hotman. 

"  Oro.  To-morrow,  early  as  the  breaking  day, 
"  We  rendezvous  behind  the  citron  grove. 
"  That  ship  secur'd,  we  may  transport  ourselves 
"  To  our  respective  homes.     My  father's  kingdom 
"  Shall  open  her  wide  arms  to  take  you  in, 
"  And  nurse  you  for  her  own,  adopt  you  all, 
"  All  who  will  follow  me. 

ie  Omnes.  All,  all  follow  you. 
"  Oro.  There  I  can  give  you  all  your  liberty, 
Bestow  its  blessings,  and  secure  them  yours. 
There  you  shall  live  with  honour,  as  becomes 
My  fellow-  sufferers  and  worthy  friends. 
Thus,  if  we  do  succeed  :  but  if  we  fall 
In  our  attempt,  'tis  nobler  still  to  die, 
"  Than  drag  the  galling  yoke  of  slavery.     [Exeunt" 
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Enter  WELLDON  "  and  JACK  STANMORE. 

"  Welldon  You  see,  honest  Jack,  I  have  been  5n- 
"  dustrious  for  you  :  you  must  take  some  pains  now 
*'  to  serve  yourself. 

"  J.  Sfun.  Gad,  Mr.  Welldon,  I  have  taken  a 
"  great  deal  of  pains;  and,  if  the  widow  speak  ho- 
'*  nestly,  faith  and  troth,  she'll  tell  you  what  a  pains- 
"  taker  I  arn. 

"  Well.  Fie,  fie!  not  me.  I  am  her  husband,  you 
"  know.  She  won't  tell  me  what  pains  you  have 
"  taken  with  her:  besides,  she  takes  you  forme. 

"  J.  Stun.  That's  true;  I  forgot  you  had  married 
•'  her.  But  if  you  knew  all  - 

"  Well.  'Tis  no  matter  for  my  knowing  all,  if  she 
"  does. 
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"  J.  Stan.  Ay,  ay,  she  does  know,  and  more  than 
"  ever  she  Knew  since  she  was  a  woman,  for  the 
"  time,  I  will  be  bold  to  say;  for  I  have  done 

*'  Well.  The  devil  take  you ;  for  you'll  never  have 
"  done. 

"  J.  Stan.  As  old  as  she  is,  she  has  a  wrinkle  be- 
"  hind  more  than  she  had,  I  believe;  for  I  have 
(f  taught  her  what  she  never  knew  in  her  life  before. 

"  W  ell.  What  care  I  what  wrinkles  she1  has,  or 
"  what  you  have  taught  her ;  if  you'll  let  me  advise 
"  you,  you  may;  if  not,  you  may  prate  on,  and  ruin, 
"  the  whole  design. 

"  J.Stan.  Wei!,  well,  I  have  done. 

"  Well.  Nobody  but  your  cousin,  and  yon,  and  I, 
"  know  any  thing  of  this  matter.  I  have  married 
*'  Mrs.  Lackit,  and  put  you  to  bed  to  her,  which 
"  she  knows  nothing  of,  to  serve  you.  In  two  or 
"  three  days  I'll  bring  it  about  so,  to  resign  up  my 
"  claim,  and  with  her  consent,  quietly  to  you. 

"  J.  Stan.  But  how  will  you  do  it? 

"  Well.  That  must  be  my  business.  In  the  mean 
"  time  if  you  should  make  any  noise,  'twill  come  to 
*'  her  ears,  and  be  impossible  to  reconcile  her. 

"  J.  Stan.  Nay,  as  for  that,  I  know  the  way  to 
"  reconcile  her,  1  warrant  you. 

"  Well.  But  how  will  you  get  her  money  ?  I  am 
?'  married  to  her. 

"  J.  Stan.  That  I  don't  know,  indeed. 

"  Well.  You  must  leave  it  to  me,  you  find.  All 
"  the  pains  I  shall  put  you  to,  will  be  to  be  si- 
"  lent.  You  can  hold  your  tongue  for  two  or  three 
"  days. 

"  J.  Stan.  Truly,  not  well  in  a  matter  of  this 
"  nature.  I  should  be  very  unwilling  to  lose  the 
"  reputation  of  this  night's  work,  and  the  pleasure 
"  of  telling  it. 

"  Well.  You  must  mortify  that  vanity  a  little. 
"  You  will  have  time  enough  to  brag  and  lie  of  your 
**  manhood,  when  you  have  her  in  a  bare-fac'd  con- 
"  dition  to  disprove  you. 
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"  J.  Stan.  Well,  I'll  try  what  I  can  do  ;  the  hopes 
* '  of  her  money  must  do  it. 

"  Well.  You'll  come  at  night  again?  Tis  your 
"  own  business. 

"  J.  Stan.  But  you  have  the  credit  on't. 
"  ItfFell.  'Twill  be  your  own  another  day,  as  the 
"  widow  says.   Send  your  cousin  to  me  :  I  want  his 
"  advice. 

"  /.  Stan.  I  want  to  be  recruited,  I  am  sure.     A 

"  good   breakfast,  and  to  bed.     She  has  rock'd  my 

"  cradle  sufficiently.  [Exit. 

"  Well.  She  would  have  a  husband ;  and  if  all  be 

"  as  he  says,  she  has  no  reason  to  complain  :  but 

'*  there  is  no  relying  on  what  men  say  upon  these 

•'  occasions  :  they  have  the  benefit  of  their  bragging, 

«*  by  recommending  their  abilities  to  other  women: 

"  theirs  is  a  trading  estate,  that  lives  upon  credit, 

'*  and  increases  by  removing  it  out  of  one  bank  into 

"  another.     Now  poor  women  have  not  these  oppor-^ 

tunities  :  we  must  keep  our  stocks  dead  by  us,  at 

home,  to  be  ready  for  a  purchase,  when  it  comes, 

a  husband,  let  him  be  never  so  dear,  and  be  glad 

of  him:  or  venture  our  fortunes  abroad  on  such 

rotten   security,  that   the  principal   and  interest, 

nay,  very  often,  our  persons  are  in   danger.     If 

the  women  would  agree  (which  they  never  will)  to 

call  home  their  effects,  how  many  proper  gentle- 

tlemen  would  sneak  into  another  way  of  living,  for 

want  of  being  responsible  in  this?    Then  husbands 

would  be  cheaper.     Here  come?  the  widow  ;  she'll 

tell  the  truth,  she'll  not  bear  false  witness  against 

her  own  interest,  1  know." 

Enter  Widow  LACKITT. 
Well.  Now,  Mrs.Lackitt. 

Wid.  Well,  well,  Lackitt,  or  what  you  will  now, 
now  I  am  married  to  you.  I  am  very  well  pleased 
with  what  I  have  done,  I  assure  you. 

Well.  And  with  what  1  have  done  too,  I  hope. 
Wid.  Ah,  Mr.  Welldon  !  I  say  nothing;  but  you're 
a  dear  man,  and  I  did  not  think  it  had  been  in  you. 
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Well.  I  have  more  in  me  than  you  imagine. 

Wid.  No,  no,  you  can't  have  more  than  I  imagine. 
'Tis  impossible  to  have  more.  You  have  enough  for 
any  woman,  in  an  honest  way,  that  I  will  say  for 
you. 

"   Well.  Then  1  find  you  are  satisfied, 

"  Wid.  Satisfied!  no,  indeed,  I'm  not  to  be  satis- 
(<  fied  with  you  or  without  yon.  To  be  satisfied  is 
*'  to  have  enough  of  you:  now  'tis  a  folly  to  lie;  I 
"  shall  never  think  I  can  have  enough  of  you.  I 
*f  shall  be  very  fond  of  you.  Would  you  have  me 
"  fond  of  you?  What  do  you  do  to  me,"  to  make  me 
"  love  you  so  well  ? 

"   Well.  Can't  you  tell  what? 

"  Wid.  Go,  there's  no  speaking  to  you.  You 
"  bring  all  the  blood  of  one's  body  into  one's  face, 
"  so  you  do:  Why  do  you  talk  so? 

"    Well.   Why,  how  rlo  I  talk? 

"  Wid.  You  know  how:  but  a  little  colour  becomes 
"  me,  1  believe.     How  do  1  look  to-day? 
"       Well.  Oh,  most  lovingly,  most  amiably  ! 

"  Wid.  Nay,  this  can't  be  long  a  secret,  I  find  1 
"  shall  discover  it  by  my  countenance. 

"  Well.  The  women  will  find  you  out,  you  look 
"  so  cheerfully. 

<c  Wid.  But  do  I,  do  I  really  look  so  cheerfully,  so 
"  amiably  ?  There  is  no  such  paint  in  the  world  as  the 
"  natural  glowing  of  complexion.  Let  them  find 
"  me  out  if  they  please;  poor  creatures  !  I  pity  them. 
"  They  envy  me,  I'm  sure,  and  would  be  glad  to 
"  mend  their  looks  upon  the  same  occasion.  The 
"  young  jilt-flirting  girls,  forsooth,  believe  nobody 
"  must  have  a  husband  but  themselves:  but  I  would 
"  have  them  to  know  there  are  other  things  to  be 
"  taken  care  of,  besides  their  green-sickness. 

"  Well.  Ay,  sure,  or  the  physicians  would  have 
"  but  little  practice." 

Wid.  Mr.  Welldon,  what  must  I  call  you  ?  I  must 
have  some  pretty  fond  name  or  other  for  you.  What 
shall  I  call  you? 
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Well.  I  thought  you  liked  my  own  name. 

Wid.  Yes,  yes,  I  like  it;  but  I  must  have  a  nick- 
name for  you.  Most  women  have  nick-names  for 
then-  husbands. 

Well.  Cuckold? 

Wid.  No,  no;  but 'tis  very  pretty  before  company; 
it  looks  negligent,  and  is  the  fashion,  you  know. 

W ell.  To  be  negligent  of  their  husbands,  it  is, 
indeed. 

Wid.  Nay,  then,  I  won't  be  in  the  fashion  ;  for  I 
can  never  be  negligent  of  dear  Mr.  Welldon ;  and,  to 
convince  you,  here's  something  to  encourage  y6u  not 
to  be  negligent  of  me. 

[Gives  him  a  purse  and  a  little  casket. 
Five  hundred  pounds  in  gold  in  this,  and  jewels  to 
the  value  of  five  hundred  pounds  more  in  this. 

[Welldon  opens  the  casket. 

Well.  Ay,  marry,  this  will  encourage  me  indeed. 

Wid.  There  are  comforts  in  marrying  an  elderly 
woman,  Mr.  Welldon.  Now  a  young  woman  would 
have  fancied  she  had  paid  you  with  her  person,  or 
had  done  you  the  favour. 

Well.  What  do  you  talk  of  young  women  ?  You 
areas  young  as  any  of  them,  in  every  thing  but  their 
folly  and  ignorance. 

Wid.  And  do  you  think  me  so?  But  I  have  no 
reason  to  suspect  you.  Was  I  not  seen  at  your  house 
this  morning,  do  you  think? 

Well.  You'll  venture  again;  you'll  come  at  night, 
I  suppose? 

Wid.  Oh  dear,  at  night!  so  soon  ? 

Well.  Nay,  if  you  think  it  so  soon. 

Wid.  Oh,  no  !  'tis  not  for  that,  Mr.  Welldon ; 
but 

Well.  You  won't  come  then  ? 

Wid.  Won't!  I  don't  say  1  won't:  that  is  not  a 
word  for  a  wife.  If  you  command  me— — 

Well.  To  please  yourself. 

Wid.  I  will  come  to  please  you. 

Well.  To  please  yourself;  own  it. 
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Wid.  Well,  well,  to  please  myself,  then.     You 
are   the  strangest   man   in   the  world  ;  nothing  can 
'scape  you;  you'll  to  the  bottom  of  every  thing. 
Enter  DANIEL,  LUCY  following. 

Dan.  What  would  you  have?  What  do  you  follow 
me  for? 

Luc.  Why  may'nt  I  follow  you  ?  I  must  follow  you 
now,  all  the  world  over. 

Dan.  Hold  you,  hold  you  there.  Not  so  far  by 
a  mile  or  two.  I  have  enough  of  your  company  al- 
ready, by'r  lady  and  something  to  spare.  You  may 
go  home  to  your  brother,  an  you  will :  I  have  no 
farther  to  do  with  you. 

Wid.  Why,  Daniel,  child,  thou  art  not  out  of  thy 
wits,  sure,  art  thou  ? 

Dan.  Nay,  marry,  I  don't  know;  but  I  am  very 
near,  I  believe  ;  I  am  alterd  for  the  worse  mightily, 
since  you  saw  me;  and  she  has  been  the  cause  of 'it 
there. 

Wid.  How  so,  child  ? 

Dan.  I  told  you  before  what  would  come  on't  of 
putting  me  to  bed  to  a  strange  woman;  but  you 
would  not  be  said  nay. 

Wid.  She  is  your  wife  now,  child,  you  must  love 
her. 

Dan.  Why,  so  I  did,  at  first. 

Wid.  But  you  must  love  her  always. 

Dan.  Always  1  1  loved  her  as  long  as  I  could, 
mother,  and  as  long  as  loving  was  good,  I  believe; 
for  I  find  now  I  don't  care  a  fig  for  her. 

Luc.  Why,  you  lubberly,  slovenly,  misbegotten 
blockhead 

Wid.  Nay,  Mrs.  Lucy,  say  any  thing  else,  and 
spare  not.  But,  as  to  his  begetting,  that  touches  me. 
He  is  as  honestly  begotten,  though  I  say  it,  that  he 
is  the  worse  again. 

Luc.  I  see  all  good-nature  is  thrown  away  upon 
you — 

Wid.  It  was  so  with  his  father  before  him.  Efc 
takes  after  him. 
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Luc.  And  therefore  I  will  use  you  as  you  deserve, 
you  tony. 

Wid.  Indeed  he  deserves  bad  enough;  but  don't 
call  him  out  of  his  name:  his  name  is  Daniel,  you 
know. 

Dan.  She  may  call  me  hermaphrodite,  if  she  will; 
for  I  hardly  know  whether  I'm  a  boy  or  girl. 

"  Well.  A  boy,  I  warrant  thee,  as  long  as  thou 
««  livest. 

"  Dan.  Let  her  call  me  what  she  pleases,  mother; 
"  'tis  not  her  tongue  that  I'm  afraid  of. 

f<  Luc.  1  will  make  such  a  beast  of  thee,  such  a 
"  cuckold! 

"  Wid.  Oh,  pray,  no,  I  hope!  Do  nothing  rashly, 
"  Mrs.  Lucy. 

*'  Luc.  Such  a  cuckold  I  will  make  of  thee 

"  Dan.  I  had  rather  be  a  cuckold,  than  what  you 
"  would  make  of  me  in  a  week,  I'm  sure.  I  have 
"  no  more  manhood  left  in  me  already,  than  there  is, 
"  saving  the  mark,  in  one  of  my  mother's  old  under- 
ft  petticoats  here. 

•'  Wid.  Sirrah,  sirrah,  meddle  with  your  wife's 
"  petticoats,  and  let  your  mother's  alone,  you  ungra- 
t(  cious  bird  you.  [Beats  him. 

"  Dan.  Why,,  is  the  devil  in  the  woman?  What 
"  have  I  said  now?  Do  you  know,  if  you  were  ask'd, 
"  I  trow?  But  you  are  all  of  a  bundle;  e'en  hang 
"  together;  he  that  unties  you,  makes  a  rod  for  his 
"  own  tail;  and  so  he  will  find  that  has  anything 
"  to  do  with  you. 

"  Wid.  Ay,  rogue  enough,  you  shall  find:  I 
"  have  a  rod  for  your  tail  still. 

"  Dan.  No  wife,  and  I  care  not." 

Wid.  I'll  swinge  you  into  better  manners,  you 
booby.  [Beats  him  off,  and  exit. 

Well.  You  have  consummated  your  project  upon 
him. 

Luc.  Nay,  if  I  have  a  limb  of  the  fortune,  1  care 
not  who  has  the  whole  body  of  the  fool. 
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Well.  That  you  shall,  and  a  large  one,  I  promise 
yon. 

Luc.  Have  you  heard  the  news?  They  talk  of  an 
English  ship  in  the  river. 

Well.  I  have  heard  on't,  and  am  preparing  to  re- 
ceive it  as  fast  as  1  can. 

Luc.  There's  something  the  matter  too  with  the 
slaves,  some  disturbance  or  other;  I  don't  know 
what  it  is. 

Well.  So  much  the  better  still.  We  fish  in  trou- 
bled waters.  We  shall  have  fewer  eyes  upon  us. 
Pray,  go  you  home,  and  be  ready  to  assist  me  in  your 
part  of  the  design. 

Luc.  I  can't  fail  in  mine.  [Exit. 

Well.  The  widow  has  furnished  me,  I  thank  her, 
to  carry  it  on.  Now  I  have  got  a  wife,  'tis  high  time 
to  think  of  getting  a  husband.  I  carry  my  fortune 
about;  a  thousand  pounds  in  gold  and  jewels.  Let 
me  see — 'twill  be  a  considerable  trust ;  and  I  think  I 
shall  lay  it  out  to  advantage. 

Enter  STANMORE. 

Stan.  So,  Welidon,  Jack  has  told  me  his  success, 
and  his  hopes  of  marrying  the  widow  by  your  means. 

Well.  1  have  strained  a  point,  Stanmore,  upon  your 
account,  to  be  serviceable  to  your  family. 

Stan.  I  take  it  upon  my  account,  and  am  very  much 
obliged  to  you.  But  here  we  are  all  in  an  uproar. 

Well.  So  they  say.     What's  the  matter  ? 

Stan.  A  mutiny  among  the  slaves.  Oroonoko  is 
at  the  head  of  them.  Our  governor  is  gone  out,  with 
his  rascally  militia  against  them.  What  it  may  come 
to,  nobody  knows. 

Well.  For  my  part,  I  shall  do  as  well  as  the  rest: 
but  I'm  concerned  for  my  sister  and  cousin,  whom  I 
expect  in  the  ship  from  England. 

Stan.  There  is  no  danger  of  them. 

Well.  I  have  a  thousand  pounds  here,  in  gold  and 
jewels,  for  my  cousin's  use,  that  I  would  more  par- 
ticularly take  care  of.  'Tis  too  great  a  sum  to  ven- 
ture at  home ;  and  Ivwouid  not  have  her  wronged  of 
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it:  therefore,  to  secure  it,  I  think  my  best  way  will 
be  to  put  it  into  your  own  keeping. 

Stan.  You  have  a  very  good  opinion  of  my  ho- 
nesty. \_Takes  the  purse  and  casket. 

Well.  I  have,  indeed.  If  any  thing  should  happen 
to  me  in  this  bustle,  as  nobody'is  secure  of  accidents, 
I  know  you  will  take  my  cousin  into  your  protection 
and  care 

"  Stan.  You  may  be  sure  on't. 

"  Well.  If  you  hear  she  is  dead,  as  she  may  be, 
"  then  I  desire  you  to  accept  of  the  thousand  pounds 
"  as  a  legacy,  and  token  of  my  friendship— My  sister 
"  is  provided  for. 

"  Stan.  Why,  you  amaze  me!  but  you  are  never 
"  the  nearer  dying,  I  hope,  for  making  your  will? 

"  Well.  Not  a  jot;  but  I  love  to  be  beforehand 
"  with  fortune.  If  she  comes  safe,  this  is  not  a 
"  place  for  a  single  woman,  you  know." — Pray,  see 
her  married  as  soon  as  you  can. 

Stan.  If  she  be  as  handsome  as  her  picture,  I  can 
promise  her  a  husband. 

Well.  If  you  like  her  when  you  see  her,  I  wish  no- 
thing so  much,  as  to  have  you  marry  her  yourself. 

"  Stan.  From  what  1  Have  heard  of  Her,  and  my 
"  engagements  to  you,  it  must  be  her  fault  if  I  don't. 
"  I  hope  to  have  her  from  your  own  hand. 

"  Well.  And  I  hope  to  give  her  to  yon,  and  all  this. 

"  Stan.  Ay,  ay;  hang  these  melancholy  reflections 
"  — Your  generosity  has  engaged  all  my  sei  vices." 

Well.  I  always  thought  you  worth  making  a  friend. 

Stan.  You  shan't  find  your  good  opinion  thrown 
away  upon  me.  I  am  in  your  debt,  and  shall  think 
so  as  long  as  1  live.  \_Exeunt. 

SCENE  II. 

The  Country.  Enter  on  one  side  of  the  stage  OROO- 
NOKO, ABOAN,  with  the  slaves.  IMOINDA  with 
a  low  and  quiver.  The  women,  some  leading, 
others  carrying  their  children  upon  their  lacks. 
Oro.  The  women,  with  their  children,  fall  behind. 
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Imoinda,  you  must  not  expose  yourself. 
Retire,  my  love;   I  almost  fear  for  you. 

Jmo.  I  fear  no  danger:  life,  or  death,  1  will 
Enjoy  with  you. 

Oro.  My  person  is  your  guard. 

Abo.  "  No'v,  Sir,  blame  yourself;"  if  you  had  not 
prevented  my  cutting  his  throat,  that  coward  there 
had  not  discovered  us.  He  comes  now  to  upbraid  you. 
Enter  on  the  other  side  the  Governor,  talking  to 
HOTMAN,  with  his  rabble. 

Gov.  This  is  the  very  thing  I  would  have  wish'd. 
Your  honest  service  to  the  government  [To  Hot. 
Shall  be  rewarded  with  your  liberty. 

Abo.  His  honest  service  !  call  it  what  it  is, 
His  villainy,  the  service  of  his  fear. 
If  he  pretends  to  honest  services, 
Let  him  stand  out,  and  meet  me  like  a  man. 

[Advancing. 

Oro.  Hold  you ;  and  you  who  come  against  us, 

hold  ; 

I  charge  you  in  a  general  good  to  all : 
And  wish  I  could  command  you  to  prevent 
The  bloody  havoc  of  the  murd'ring  sword. 
I  would  not  urge  destruction  uncompell'd; 
But,  if  you  follow  fate,  you  find  it  here. 
The  bounds  are  set,  the  limits  of  our  lives  ; 
Between  us  lies  the  gaping  gulph  of  death, 

To  swallow  all.     Who  first  advances 

Enter  the  Captain,  with  his  Crew. 

Capt.  Here,  here,  here  they  are,  Governor. 
What,  seize  upon  my  ship  ! 

Come,  boys,  fall  on 

\_AdvancingJirst,  Oroonoko  kills  him. 

Oro.  Thou  art  fall'n  indeed  j 
Thy  own  blood  be  upon  thee. 

Gov.  Rest  it  there. 
He  did  deserve  his  death.   "  Take  him  away." 

[The  body  removed. 

You  see,  sir,  you  and  those  mistaken  men 
Must  be  our  witnesses,  we  do  not  come 
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As  enemies,  and  thirsting  for  your  blood. 
If  we  desir'd  your  ruin,  the  revenge 
Of  our  companion's  death  had  push'd  it  on. 
But  that  we  overlook  in  a  regard 
To  common  safety,  and  the  public  good. 

Oro.  Regard  that  public  good :  draw  off  your  men, 
And  leave  us  to  our  fortune,     We're  resolv'd. 

Gov.  Resolv'd!  on  what?  Your  resolutions 
Are  broken,  overturn'd,  prevented,  lost: 
*'  What  fortune  now  can  you  raise  out  of  them  . 
"  Nay,  grant  we  should  draw  off,  what  can  you  do? 
"  Where  can  you  move?  What  more  can  you  resolve, 
"  Unless  it  be  to  throw  yourselves  away?" 
Famine  must  eat  you  up,  if  you  go  on. 
You  see  our  numbers  could  with  ease  compel 
What  we  request;  and  what  do  we  request? 
Only  to  save  yourselves. 

[The  women  with  their  children  gathering  about 
the  men. 

Oro.  I'll  hear  no  more. 

*'   Women.  Hear  him,  hear  him;  he  takes  no  care 
"  of  us." 

Gov.  To  those  poor  wretches,  who  have  been  se- 
.  And  led  away,  to  all,  and  every  one  [duc'd 

We  offer  a  full  pardon 

Oro.  Then  fall  on.  [Preparing  to  engage. 

Gov.  Lay  hold  upon't  before  it  be  too  late ; 
Pardon  and  mercy. 

[The  women  clinging  alout  the  men,  they  leave 
Oroonoko,  and  fall  upon  their  faces,  crying 
out  for  pardon. 

Slaves.     Pardon,  mercy,  pardon. 

Oro.  Let  them  go  all.     Now,  Governor,  I  see, 
I  own  the  folly  of  my  enterprise, 
The  rashness  of  this  action  ;  and  must  blush, 
Quite  through  this  veil  of  night,  a  whitely  shame, 
To  think  I  could  design  to  make  those  free, 
Who  were  by  nature  slaves ;  wretches  design'd 
To  be  their  masters'  dogs,  and  lick  their  feet. 
"  Whip,  whip  them  to  the  knowledge  of  your  gode, 
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"  Your  Christian  gods,   who  suffer  you  to  be 
"  Unjust,  dishonest,  cowardly,  and  base; 
tf  And  give  them  your  excuse  for  being  so." 
I  would  not  live  on  the  same  earth  with  creature's, 
That  only  have  the  faces  of  their  kind. 
Why  should  they  look  like  men  who  are  not  so? 
When  they  put  off  their  noble  natures  for 
The  grov'hng  qualities  of  down-cast  beasts, 
"  I  wish  they  had  their  tails. 

"  Abo.  Then  we  should  know  them." 

Oro.  We  were  too  few  before  for  victory, 
We're  still  enow  to  die.         [7b  Imoinda  o?zf/Aboan. 
Enter  BLANDFORD. 

Gov.  Live,  royal  sir; 

Live,  and  be  happy  long  on  your  own  terms ; 
Only  consent  to  yield,  and  you  shall  have 
W7hat  terms  you  can  propose  for  you  and  yours. 

Oro.  Consent  to  yield  !  shall  i  betray  myself? 

"  Gov.  Alas,  we  cannot  fear  that  your  smffil  force, 
"  The  force  of  two,  with  a  weak  woman's  arm, 
*•  Should  conquer  us  !  I  speak  in  the  regard 
*'  And  honour  of  your  worth,  in  my  desire 
"  And  forwardness  to  serve  so  great  a  man. 
"   I  would  not  have  it  lie  upon  my  thoughts, 
"  That  I  was  the  occasion  of  the  fall 
"  Of  such  a  prince,  whose  courage,  carried  on 
"  In  a  more  noble  cause,  would  well  deserve 
"  The  empire  of  the  world. 

"   Oro.  You  can  speak  fair. 

"   Gov.  Your  undertaking,  though  it  would  have 

"  brought 

'  So  great  a  loss  to  us,  we  must  all  say 
'  Was  generous  and  noble;  and  shall  be 
'  Regarded  only  as  the  fire  of  youth, 
'  That  will  break  out  sometimes  in  gallant  souls  j 
f  We'll  think  it  but  the  natural  impulse, 
f  A  rash  impatience  of  liberty  ; 
*'  No  otherwise. 

"  Oro.  Think  it  what  you  will. 
"  I  was  not  bom  to  render  an  account  • 
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"  Of  what  I  do,  to  any  but  myself." 

[Blau.  comes  forward. 

Bldn.  I'm  glad  you  have  proceeded  by  fair  means- 

[To  the  Governor. 
I  came  to  be  a  mediator. 

Clov.  Try  what  you  can  to  work  upon  him. 

Oro.  Are  you  come  against  me  too  ? 

Blan.  Is  this  to  come  against  you  ? 

[Offering  his  sword  to  Oroonoko. 
Unarm'd  to  put  myself  into  your  hands  ? 
I  come,  1  hope  to  serve  you, 

Oro.  You  have  serv'd  me; 
I  thank  you  for't;  and  I  am  pleas'.l  to  think 
You  are  "my  friend,  while  1  had  need  of  one; 
But  now  'tis  past;  this  farewell,  and  begone. 

[Embraces  him. 

Blan.  It  is  not  past,  and  I  must  serve  you  still. 
"  I  would  make  up  these  breaches,  which  the  sword 
"  Will  widen  more,  and  close  us  all  in  love." 

Oro.  I  know  what  I  have  done ;  and  1  should  be 
A  child  to  think  they  ever  can  forgive. 
Forgive  !  were  there  but  that,  1  would  not  live 
To  be  forgiven.     Is  there  a  power  on  earth, 
That  I  can  ever  need  forgiveness  from  ? 

Blan.  You  sha'not  need  it. 

Oro.  No,  I  wo'not  need  it. 

Blan.  You  see  he  offers  you  your  own  conditions, 
For  you  and  yours. 

Oro.   Must  I  capitulate? 
Precariously  compound,  on  stinted  terms, 
To  save  my  life? 

Blan.  Sir,  he  imposes  none. 
You  make  them  for  your  own  security. 
*'  If  your  great  heart  cannot  descend  to  treat, 
"  In  adverse  fortune,  with  an  enemy, 
"  Yet  sure  your  honour's  safe:  you  may  accept 
"  Offers  of  peace  and  safety  from  a  friend." 

Gov.  He  will  relv  on  what  you  say  to  him.  [To  Blan. 
Ofler  him  what  you  can,  1  will  confirm 
And  make  all  good.     Be  you  my  pledge  of  trust. 
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Elan.  I'll  answer  with  my  life  for  all  he  says. 

Gov.  Ay,  do,  and  pay  the  forfeit  if  you  please. 

[Aside. 

Blan.  Consider,  sir;    can  you  consent  to  throw 
That  blessing  from  you,  you  so  hardly  found, 

[O/Imo. 
And\so  much  valu'd  once  ? 

Oro.  Imoinda!  Oh, 
'Tis  she  that  holds  me  on  this  argument 
Of  tedious  life !  1  could  resolve  it  soon, 
Were  this  curs'd  being  only  in  debate. 
But  Imoinda  struggles  in  my  soul  : 
She  makes  a  coward  of  me,  I  confess. 
I  am  afraid  to  part  with  her  in  death, 
And  more  afraid  of  life,  to  lose  her  here. 

Blan.  This  way  you  must  lose  her.     Think  upon 
The  weakness  of  her  sex,  made  yet  more  weak 
With  her  condition,  requiring  rest, 
And  soft  indulging  ease,  to  nurse  your  hope, 
And  make  you  a  glad  father. 

Oro.  There  I  feel 

A  father's  fondness,  and  a  husband's  love, 
They  seize,  upon  my  heart,  strain  all  its  strings, 
To  pull  me  to  them  from  my  stern  resolve. 
Husband  and  father!  all  the  melting  art 
Of  eloquence  lives  in  those  soft'ning  names. 
Methinks  I  see  the  babe,  with  infant  hands, 
Pleading  for  life,  and  begging  to  be  born. 
"  Shall  1  forbid  its  fcirth,  deny  him  light, 
"  The  heavenly  comforts  of  all  cheering  light, 
"  And  make  the  womb  the  dungeon  of  his  death, 
"  His  bleeding  mother  his  sad  monument  ?" 
These  are  the  calls  of  nature,  that  call  loud  ; 
They  will  be  heard,  and  conquer  in  their  cause  ; 
He  must  not  be  a  man  who  can  resist  them. 
No,  my  Imoinda,  I  will  venture  all 
To  save  thee,  and  that  little  innocent. 
The  world  ma)  be  a  better  friend  to  him, 
Than  I  have  found  it.     Now  I  yield  myself : 

\_Gives  up  his  sword. 
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The  conflict's  past,  and  we  are  in  your  hands. 

[Several  men  get  alout  Oroonoko  and  Aboan, 

and  seize  them. 

Gov.  So  you  shall  find  you  are.     Dispose  of  them 
as  I  commanded  you. 

Elan.  Good  Heav'n  forbid!  you  cannot  mean 

Gov.  This  is  not  your  concern. 

[To  Blandford,  who  goes  to  Oroonoko. 
I  must  take  care  of  you.  [To  Imoinda. 

Imo.  I'm  at  the  end 
Of  ail  my  care  :  here  will  I  die  with  him. 

[Holding  Oroonoko. 

Oro.  You  shall  not  force  her  from  me.  [He  holds  her. 
Gov.  Then  I  must.          \They  force  her  from  him. 
Try  other  means,  and  conquer  force  by  force: 
Break,  cut  off  his  hold,  bring  her  away. 
Imo.  I  do  not  ask  to  live,  kill  me  but  here. 
Oro.  Oh,  bloody  dogs!  Inhuman  murd'rers! 
[Imoinda  forced  out  of  one  door  ly  the  Governor 
and  others.     Oroonoko  and  Aboan  hurried  out  of 
mother.  [Exeunt. 
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Enter  STANMORE,  Lucr,  and  CHARLOTTE. 

"  Stanmore.  'Tis  strange  we  cannot  hear  of  him: 
"  can  nobody  give  an  account  of  him  ? 

"Luc  Nay,  I  begin  to  despair;  I  give  him  forgone. 

"  Stan.  Not  so,  I  hope. 

"  Luc.  There  are  so  many  disturbances  in  this 
"  devilish  country  !  would  we  had  never  seen  it ! 

"  Stan.  This  is  but  a  cold  welcome  for  you, 
"  Madam,  after  so  troublesome  a  voyage. 

«'  Char.  A  cold  welcome  indeed,  sir,  without  my 
"  ceusm  Welldon  :  he  was  the  best  friend  i  had  in 
"  the  world. 

"  Stan.  He  was  a  very  good  friend  of  yours  indeed, 
*'  madam. 

"  Luc.  They  have  made  him  away,  murdered 
«'  him  for  his  money,  I  believe;  he  took  a  consi- 
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"  derable  sum  out  with  him  ;  I  know  that  has  been 
"  his  ruin. 

"  Stan.  That  has  done  him  no  injury  to  my  know- 
"  ledge ;  for  this  morning  he  put  into  my  custody  what 
"  you  speak  of;  T  suppose  a  thousand  pounds,  for  the 
"  use  of  this  lady. 

"  Char.  I  was  always  obliged  to  him  ;  and  he  has 
"  shewn  his  care  of  me,  in  placing  my  little  affairs  in 
"  such  honourable  hands. 

•'  Stan.  He  gave  me  a  particular  charge  of  you, 
"  madam;  very  particular,  so  particular,  that  you 
"  will  be  surprised  when  I  tell  you. 

«'  Char..  What,  pray,  sir? 

"  Stan.  I  am  engaged  to  get  you  a  husband ;  I 
"  promised  that  before  I  saw  you;  and  now  I  have 
"  seen  you,  you  must  give  me  leave  to  offer  you  my- 
"  self. 

"  Luc.  Nay,  cousin,  never  be  coy  upon  the  matter; 
"  to  my  knowledge,  my  brother  always  designed 
"  you  for  this  gentleman. 

"  Stan.  You  hear,  Madam,  he  has  given  me  his 
"  interest,  and  'tis  the  favour  1  would  have  begged  of 
"  him.  Lord!  you  are  so  like  him 

"  Char.  That"  you  are  obliged  to  say,  that  you 
«'  like  me  for  his  sake. 

"  Stan.  1  should  be  glad  to  love  you  for  your  own." 

Char.  If  I  should  consent  to  the  fine  things  you 
can  say  to  me,  how  would  you  look  at  last  to  find 
'em  thrown  away  on  an  old  acquaintance  ! 

Stan.  An  old  acquaintance? 

Char.  Lord,  how  easily  are  you  men  to  be  imposed 
upon  1  1  am  no  cousin  newly  arrived  from  England, 
not  I  ;  but  the  very  Welldon  you  wot  of. 

Stan.  Welldon! 

Char.  Not  murdered,  nor  made  away,  as  my  sister 
would  have  you  believe ;  but  am,  in  very  good 
health,  your  old  friend  in  breeches  that  was,  and  now 
your  humble  servant  in  petticoats. 

Stan.  I  am  glad  we  have  you  again.  But  what 
service  can  you  do  me  in  petticoats,  pray? 
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Stan.  What  do  you  say  ? 

Char.     I  am  a  woman,  Sir. 

Stan.  A  woman ! 

Char.  As  arrant  a  woman  as  you  would  have  had 
me  hut  now,  I  assure  you.  . 

Stan.  And  at  my  sen  ice? 

Char.  If  you  have  any  for  me  in  petticoats. 

Stan.  Yes,  yes,  1  shall  find  you  employment. 

"  Char.  You  wonder  at  my  proceeding,  I  believe. 

"  Stan.  'Tis  a  little  extraordinary  indeed. 

"  Char.  I  have  taken  some  pains  to  come  into 
"  your  favour. 

"  Stan.  You  might  have  had  it  cheaper  a  great 
«'  deal. 

"  Char.  I  might  have  married  you  in  the  person 
"  of  my  English  cousin,  but  could  not  consent  te 
"  cheat  you  even  in  the  thing  I  had  a  mind  to. 

"  Stan.  'Tvvas  done  as  you  do  every  thing." 

Char.  I  need  not  tell  you,  I  made  that  little  plot, 
and  carried  it  on  only  for  this  opportunity.  1  was 
resolved  to  see  whether  you  liked  me  as  a  woman,  or 
not:  if  I  had  found  you  indifferent,  I  would  have 
endeavoured  to  have  been  so  too :  but  you  say  you 
like  me,  and  therefore  I  have  ventured  to  discover 
the  truth. 

Stan.  Like  you  !  I  like  you  so  well,  that  I  am 
afraid  you  won't  think  marriage  a  proof  on't:  shall 
I  give  you  any  other? 

Char.  No,  no,  I'm  inclined  to  believe  you,  and 
that  shall  convince  me.  At  more  leisure  I'll  satisfy 
you  how  I  came  to  be  in  man's  clothes ;  for  no  ill, 
1  assure  you,  though  I  have  happened  to  play  the 
rogue  in  'em.  "  They  have  assisted  me  in  marrying 
**  my  sister,  and  have  gone  a  great  way  in  befriend- 
"  ing  your  cousin  Jack  with  the  widow.  Can  you 
«'•  forgive  me  for  pimping  for  your  family?" 

Enter  JACK  STANMORE. 
Stan.  So,  Jack,  what  news  with  you  ? 
J.  Stan.   I  am  the   forepart  of  the  widow  you 
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know ;  she's  coming  after,  with  the  body  of  the  fa- 
mily, the  young  'squire,  in  her  hand,  my  son-in-law 
that  is  to  6e,  with  the  help  of  Mr.  Welldon. 

Char.  Say  you  so,  sir. 

[Clapping  Jack  upon  the  lack. 

Enter  Widow  LACKITT,  with  her  son  DANIEL. 

Widow-  So,  Mrs.  Lucy,  I  have  brought  him  about 
again;  I  have  chastised  him;  I  have  made  him  as 
supple  as  a  glove  for  your  wearing,  to  pull  on,  or 
throw  ofY,  at  your  pleasure.  Will  you  ever  rebel 
again?  will  you,  sirrah?  but,  come,  come,  down  on 
your  marrow-bones,  and  ask  her  forgiveness.  [Da- 
niel kneels.]  Say  after  me  :  pray  forsooth,  wife. 

Dan.  Pray  forsooth, 'wife. 

Luc.  Well,  well,  this  is  a  day  of  good-nature,  and 
so  I  take  you  into  favour :  but  first  take  the  oath  of 
allegiance.  [He  kisses  her  hand  and  rises."]  If  ever 
you  do  so  again 

Dan.  Nay,  marry  if  I  do,  1  shall  have  the  worst 
on't. 

Luc.  Here's  a  stranger,  forsooth,  would  be  glad  to 
be  known  to  you,  a  sister  of  mine,  pray  salute  her. 

[ Starts  at  Charlotte. 

Wid.  Your  sister,  Mrs.  Lucy!  What  do  you  mean? 
this  is  your  brother,  Mr.  Welldon :  do  you  think  1 
do  not  know  Mr.  Welldon? 

Luc.  Have  a  care  what  you  say:  this  gentleman's 
about  marrying  her  :  you  may  spoil  all. 

Wid.  Fiddle,  faddle,  what!  you  would  put  a  trick 
upon  me. 

Char.  No,  fa-ith,  widow,  the  trick  is  over,  it  has 
taken  sufficiently,  and  now  I  will  teach  you  the  trick, 
to  prevent  your  being  cheated  another  time. 

Wid.  How?  cheated,  Mr.  Welldon! 

Char.  Why,  aye,  you  will  always  take  things  by 
the  wrong  handle  :  I  see  you  will  have  me  Mr.  Well- 
don :  t  grant  you,  I  was  Mr.  Welldon  a  little  while, 
to  please  you  or  so:  but  Mr.  Stanmore  here  has  per- 
suaded me  into  a  woman  again. 

A  woman  1  Pray  let  me  speak  with  you. 
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[Drawing  her  aside.]  You  are  not  in  earnest,   I 
hope?  a  woman! 

Char.  Really  a  woman. 

Wtd.  Gads  my  life !  L  could  not  be  cheated  in 
every  thing  :  I  know  a  man  from  a  woman  at  these 
years,  or  the  devil  is  in't.  Pray,  did  not  you  marry 
me? 

Char.  You  would  have  it  so. 

Wid.  And  did  not  1  give  you  a  thousand  pounds 
this  morning? 

Char.  Yes,  indeed,  'twas  more  than  I  deserved: 
but  you  had  your  penny-worth  for  your  penny,  1 
suppose  !  you  seemed  to  be  pleased  with  your  bar- 
gain, 

Wid.  A  rare  bargain  I  have  made  on't  truly !  I 
have  laid  out  my  money  to  a  fine  purpose  upon  a 
woman. 

Char.  You  would  have  a  husband,  and  I  provided 
for  you  as  well  as  I  could. 

Wid.  Yes,  yes,  you  have  provided  for  me. 

Char.  And  you  have  paid  me  very  well  for't,  1 
thank  you. 

Wid.  Tis  very  well !  I  may  be  with  child  too,  for 
aught  I  know,  and  may  go  look  for  the  father. 

Char.  Ntjy,  if  you  think  so,  'tis  time  to  look  about 
you  indeed.  "  fev'n  make  up  the  matter  as  well  as 
"  you  can  ([  advise  you  as  a  friend),  and  let  us  live 
"  neighbourly  and  lovingly  together. 

*'  Wid.  I  have  nothing  else  for  it  that  I  know  of 
"  now." 

Char.  For  my  part,  Mrs.  Lackitt,  your  thousand 
pounds  will  engage  me  not  to  laugh  at  you.  Then, 
my  sister  is  married  to  your  son;  he  is  to  have  half 
your  estate,  I  know;  and  indeed  they  may  live  upon 
it,  very  comfortably  to  themselves,  and  very  credita- 
bly to  you. 

Wid.  Nay,  I  can  blame  nobody  but  myself, 

Char.  You  have  enough  for  a  husband  still,  and 
that  you  may  bestow  upon  honest  Jack  Stanrnore 

Wid.  Is  he  the  man  then? 
G  2 
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Char.  He  is  the  man  you  are  obliged  to. 

J.  Sfan.  Yes,  faith4,  widow,  I  am  the  man :  I  have 
done  fairly  by  you,  you  find;  you  know  what  you 
have  to  trust  to  before  hand. 

Wid.  Well,  well,  1  see  you  will  have  me  ;  even 
marry  me,  and  make  an  end  of  the  business. 

Stan.  Why  that's  well  said :  now  we  are  all  agreed, 
and  all  well  provided  for. 

Enter  a  Servant  to  STANMORE. 

Serv.  Sir,  Mr.  Blandford  desires  you  to  come  to 
him,  and  bring  as  many  of  our  friends  as  you  can 
with  you. 

Stan.  I  come  to  him.  You  shall  all  go  along 
•with  me.  Come,  young  gentleman,  marriage  i?  the 
fashion,  you  see;  you  must  like  it  now. 

Danf  If  1  don't,  how  shall  1  help  myself? 

Luc.  Nay,  you  may  hang  yourself  in  the  noose,  if 
you  please,  but  you  will  never  get  out  on't  with 
struggling. 

Dan.  Come  then,  let's  e'en  jog  on  in  the  old  road. 
Cuckold,  or  worse,  I  must  now  oe  contented  : 
4'm  not  the  first  has  marry'd  and  repented.    [Exeunt, 

Enter  Governor,  with  BLANDFORD  and  Planters. 

Blan.  Have  you  no  reverence  for  future  fame? 
No  awe  upon  your  actions,  from  the  tongues, 
The  cens'ring  tongues  of  men,  that  will  be  free? 

Jf  you  confess  humanity,  believe 

There  is  a  God,  or  devil,  to  reward 

Our  doings  here  :  do  not  provoke  your  fate. 

The  hand  of  Heav'n  is  arm'd  against  these  crimes, 

With  hotter  thunderbolts,  prepar'd  to  shoot, 

And  nail  you  to  the  earth,  a  sad  example; 

A  monument  of  faithless  infamy." 

Enter  STANMORE,  J.  STANMORE,  CHARLOTTE, 

LUCY,  Widow,  and  DANIEL. 
So,  Stan  more,  you,  I  know,  the  women  too 
Will  join  with  me:  'tis  Oroonoko's  cause, 
A  lover's  cause,  a  wretched  woman's  cause, 
"J"hat  will  become  your  intercession.  [To  the  women. 

1st  Plant.  Never  mind  'em,  Governor  j  he  ought 
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to  be  made  an  example,  for  the  good  of  the  planta- 
tion. 

3d  Plant.  Ay,  ay,  'twill  frighten  the  negroes  from 
attempting  the  like  again. 

1st  Plant.  What,  rise  against  their  lords  and  mas- 
ters !  at  this  rate  no  man  is  safe  from  his  own  slaves. 

2d  Plant.  No,  no  more  he  is.   Therefore,  one  and 
all,  Governor,  we  declare  for  hanging. 

Omn.  Plant.  Ay,  ay,  hang  him,  hang  him. 

Wid,  What,  hang  him?  Oh,  forbid  it,  Governor. 

Char.  Luc.  We  all  petition  for  him. 

J.  Stan.  Tney  are  for  a  holiday;  guilty,  or  not,  is 
not  the  business  ;  hanging  is  their  sport. " 

Blan.  We  are  not  sure  so  wretched,  to  have  these, 
The  rabble,  judge  for  us:  the  hanging  crowd, 
The  arbitrary  guard  of  Fortune's  power, 
Who  wait  to  catch  the  sentence  of  her  frowns, 
And  hurry  all  to  ruin  she  condemns. 

Stan.  So  far  from  farther  wrongs,  that 'tis  a  shame 
He  should  be  where  he  is.     Good  Governor, 
Order  his  liberty  :  he  yielded  up 
Himself,  his  all,  at  your  discretion. 

Blan.  Discretion!  no  he  yielded  on  your  word; 
And  I  am  made  the  cautionary  pledge, 
The  gage  and  hostage  of  your  keeping  it. 
Remember,  Sir,  he  yielded  on  your  word; 
Your  word  !  which  honest  men  will  think  should  be 
The  last  resort  of  truth  and  trust  on  earth  : 
There's  no  appeal  beyond  it  but  to  Heav'n. 

An  oath  is  a  recognizance  to  Heav'n, 

Binding  us  over  in  the  courts  above, 

To  plead  to  the  indictment  of  our  crimes, 

That  those  who  'scape  this  world  should  suffer 

But  in  the  common  intercourse  of  men,      [there, 

(Where  the  dread  majesty  is  not  invok'd, 

His  honour  not  immediately  concern'd, 

Not  made  a  party  in  our  interests) 

Our  word  is  all  to  be  relv'd  upon." 

Wid.  Come,  come,  you'll  be  as  good  as  your  word, 
we  know. 

G  3 
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Stan.   He's  out  of  all  power  of  doing  any  harm 

now,  if  he  were  disposed  to  it. 

Char.   But  he  is  not  disposed  to  it. 

Blan.  To  keep  him  where  he  is,  will  make  him  soon 

Find  out  some  desperate  way  to  liberty: 

He'll  hang  himself,  or  dash  out  his  mad  brains. 
Char.  Pray  try  him  by  gentle  means :  we'll  all  be 

sureties  for  him. 
Omn.  All,  all. 

*'  Luc.  We  will  all  answer  for  him  now." 
Gov.    Well,  you  will  have  it  so;   do  what    you 

please,  just  what  you  will  with  him,   I  give  you 

leave.     '  [Exit. 

Blan.  We  thank  you,  Sir;  this  way ;  pray  come 

with  me.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  II. 

OROONOKO  upon  his  back,  his  legs  and  arms  stretched 
out,  and  chained  to  the  ground.     Enter  BLAND- 
FORD,  STANMORE,  &fc. 
Blan.  Oh,  miserable  sight!  help,  every  one, 

Assist  me  all,  to  free  him  from  his  chains. 

[They  help  him  up  and  bring  him  Jorward, 
looking  down. 

Most  injured  prince  !   how  shall  we  clear  ourselves? 

W^e  cannot  hope  "~ou  will  vouchsafe  to  hear, 

Or  credit  what  we  say  in  the  defence 

And  cause  of  our  suspected  innocence. 
Stan.  We  are  not  guilty  of  your  injuries, 

No  way  consenting  to  'em;  but  abhor, 

Abominate,  and  loath  this  cruelty. 

"  Blan.  It  is  our  curse,  but  make  it  not  our  crime ; 
A  heavy  curse  upon  us,  that  we  must 
Share  any  thing  in  common,  ev'n  the  light, 
The  elements  and  seasons,  with  such  men, 
WTnose  principles,  like  the  fam'd  dragon's  teeth, 
Scatter'u  and  sown,  would  shoot  a  harvest  up 
Of  fighting  mischiefs  to  confound  themselves, 
And  ruin  all  about  'em. 
"  Stan.  Profligates! 

**  Whose  bold  Titanian  impiety 
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"  Would  once  again  pollute  their  mother  earth, 
"  Force  her  to  teem  with  her  old  monstrous 'brood 
"  Ofgianls,  and  forget  the  race  of  men. 

"  Blan.  We  are  not  so  :  believe  us  innocent. 
"  We  come  prepaf'd  with  all  our  services, 
"  To  o  flier  a  redress  of  your  base  wrongs. 
"  Which  way  shall  we  employ '«taf 

"  Stan.  Tell  us,  sir  : 
"  If  there  is  any  thing  that  can  atone? 
"  But  nothing  can:  that  may  be  some  amends" — 

Oro     If  you  would  have  me  think  you  are  not  all 
Confederates,  all  accessary  to 
The  base  injustice  of  your  governor: 
If  you  would  have  me  live,  as  you  appear 
Concern 'd  for  me:  if  you  would  have  me  live 
To  thank,  and  bless  you,  there  is  yet  a  way 
To  tie  me  ever  to  your  honest  love : 
Bring  my  Imoinda  to  me;  give  me  her, 
To  charm  my  sorrows,  and,  if  possible,  ' 
I'll  sit  down  with  my  wrongs,  never  to  rise 
Against  my  fate,  or  think  of  vengeance  more. 

Blan.  Be  satisfy 'd  you  may  depend  upon  us, 
We'll  bring  her  safe  to  you  and  suddenly. 

Char.   We  will  not  leave  you  in  so  good  a  work. 

Wid.  No,  no,  we'll  go  with  you. 

Blan.  In  the  mean  time 
Endeavour  to  forget,  sir,  and  forgive: 
And  hope  a  better  fortune.  \Exeunt. 

Oro.  \_  Alone.] Forget!  f  >rgive!  I  must  indeed  forget, 
When  1  forgive  :  but  while  I  am  a  man, 
In  flesh,  that  bears  the  living  marks  of  shame, 
The  print  of  his  dishonourable  chains, 
My  memory  still  rousing  npmv  wrongs, 
I  never  can  forgive  this  governor, 
This  villain  ;  the  disgrace  of  trust,  and  place, 
And  just  contempt  of  delegated  power. 
What  shall  1  do?  if  I  declare  my, elf, 
I  know  him,  he  will  sneak  behind  his  guard 
Of  followers,  and  brave  me  in  his  fears. 
Else,  lion-like,  with  my  devouring  rage, 
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I  would  rush  on  him,  fasten  on  his  throat, 
Tear  a  wide  passage  to  his  treacherous  heart, 
And  that  way  la\  him  open  to  the  world.  [Pausing. 
If  1  should  turn  his  Christian  arts  on  him, 
Promise  him,  speak  him  fair,  flatter  and  creep 
With  fawning  steps,  to  get  within  his  faith, 
I  could  betray  him  then,  as  he  has  me. 
But  am  1  sure  by  that  to  right  myself? 
Lying's  a  certain  mark  of  cowardice, 
And,  when  the  tongue  forgets  its  honesty, 
The  heart  and  hand  may  drop  their  functions  too, 
And  nothing  worthy  be  resolv'd  or  done. 
"  The  man  must  go  together,  bad,  or  good  : 
"  In  one  part  frail,  he  soon  grows  weak  in  all." 
Honour  should  be  concern'd  in  honour's  cause, 
"  That  is  not  to  be  cur*d  by  contraries, 
"  As  bodies  are,  whose  health  is  often  drawn 
"  From  rankest  poisons."    Let  me  but  find  out. 
An  honest  remedy,  I  have  the  hand, 
A  ministring  hand,  that  will  apply  it  home,    [Exit. 

SCENE  III. 

The  Governor's  House.     Enter  Governor. 

Gov.  I  would  not  have  her  tell  me,  she  consents  j 
7n  favour  of  the  sex's  modesty, 
That  still  should  be  presum'd,  because  there  is 
A  greater  impudence  in  owning  it, 
Than  in  allowing  all  that  we  can  do. 

This  truth  I  know,  and  against  myself 

(So  unaccountable  are  lovers'  ways) 

1  talk,  and  lose  the  opportunities, 

Which  love,  and  she,  expects  1  should  employ. 

Ev'n  she  expects  :"  for  when  a  man  has  said 
All  that  is  fit,  to  save  the  decency, 
The  woman  knows  the  rest  is  to  be  done, 
I  wo'not  disappoint  her.  [Going. 

Enter  BLANDFORD,  /AeSxANMORES,  DANIEL,  Mrs. 
LACKITT,  CHARLOTTE,  and  LUCY. 

Wid.  Oh,  Governor,  I'm  g;lad  we've  lit  upon  you. 

Gov.  Why,  what's  the  matter  ? 
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Char.  Nay,  nothing  extraordinary.  But  one  good 
action  draws  on  another.  You  have  given  the  prince 
his  freedom:  now  we  cpme  a  begging  for  his  wife: 
you  won't  refuse  us. 

Gov.  Refuse  you!  No,  no,  what  have  I  to  do  to 
refuse  you  ? 

IVid.  You  won't  refuse  to  send  her  to  him,  she 
means. 

Gov.   I  send  her  to  him  ! 

JVid.  We  have  promised  him  to  bring  her. 

Gov.  You  do  very  well;  'tis  kindly  done  of  you  : 
ev'n  carry  her  to  him,  with  all  my  heart. 

Luc.   You  must  tell  us  v»here  she  is. 

Gov.  I  tell  you!   why  don't  you  know  ? 

.JBlan.  Your  servant  says  she's  in  the  house. 

Gov.  No,  no,  I  brought  her  home  at  tirst,  indeed; 
but  1  thought  it  would  not  look  well  to  keep  her 
here;  1  removed  her  in  the  hurry,  only  to  la.te  care 
of  her.  What!  she  belongs  to  you:  I  have  nothing 
to  do  with  her. 

Char.  But  where  is  she  now,  sir? 

Gov.  Why,  faith,  I  can't  say  certainly:  you'll 
hear  of  her  at  Parham  house,  I  suppose :  there,  or 
thereabouts:  I  think  1  sent  her  there, 

Blan.  I'll  have  an  eye  on  him.  [Aside. 

[Exeunt  all  but  the  Governor. 

Gov.  I  have  ly'd  myself  into  a  little  time, 
And  must  employ  it  :  they'll  be  here  again  j 
"  But  I  must  be  before  'em." 

[Going out t  he  mcr^Imoinda,  and  seizes  her. 
Are  you  come? 

I'll  court  no  longer  for  a  happiness 
That  is  in  my  own  keeping  :  you  may  still 
Refuse  to  grant,  so  I  have  power  to  take. 
The  man  that  asks  deserves  to  be  deny'd. 

[She  disengages  one  hand,  and  draws  his  sword 
from  his  side  upon  him ;  Governor  starts  and 
retires  ;  Bland  ford  enters  behind  him. 

Imo.  He  does  indeed,  that  asks  unworthily.' 

Blan.  YOU  hear  her,  sir,  that  asks  unworthily. 
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Gov.  You  are  no  judge. 
Elan.  I  am  of  my  own  slave. 
Gov.  Begone,  and  leave  us. 
Elan.  When  you  let  her  go. 
Gov.  To  fasten  upon  you. 
Blan.  I  must  defend  myself. 
Imo.  Help,  murder,  help! 
[Imoinda  retreats  towards  the  door,  favoured  ly 
Blandford;  when  they  are  closed,  she  throws 
down  the  sword,  and  runs  out.     Governor  takes 
up  his  sword,  they  jight,  close  andfall,  Bland- 
ford  upon  him.     Servants  enter  and  part  'em. 
Gov.  She  sha'not  'scape  me  so,  I've  gone  too  far, 
Not  to  go  farther.     Curse  on  my  delay  : 
But  yet  she  is,  and  shall  be  in  my  power. 

Blan.  Nay,  then  it  is  the  war  of  honesty ; 
1  know  you,  and  will  save  you  from  yourself. 

Gov.  All  come  along  with  me.  \_Exeunt. 

Enter  OROONOKO. 

Oro.  To  honour  bound,  and  yet  a  slave  to  love! 
I  am  distracted  by  their  rival  powers, 
And  both  will  be  obeyed.     O  great  revenge! 
Thou  raiser  and  restorer  of  fall'n  fame  ! 
JLet  me  not  be  unworthy  of  thy  aid, 
For  stopping  in  thy  course :  I  still  am  thine  j 
But  can't  forget  I  am  Imoinda's  too. 
She  calls  me  from  my  wrongs  to  rescue  her. 
No  man  condemn  me,  who  has  never  felt 
A  woman's  power,  or  try'd  the  force  of  love: 
"  All  tempers  yield  and  soften  in  those  fires : 
Our  honours,  interests  resolving  down, 
Run  in  the  gentle  current  of  our  joys  ; 
But  not  to  sink,  and  drown  our  memory  : 
We  mount  again  to  action,  like  the  sun, 
That  rises  from  the  bosom  of  the  sea, 
To  run  his  glorious  race  of  light  anew, 
And  carry  on  the  world."     Love,  love  will  be 
My  first  ambition,  and  my  fame  the  next. 

Enter  ABO  AX  bloody. 
My  eyes  are  turn'd  against  me,  and  combine] 
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With  my  sworn  enemies  to  represent 
This  spectacle  of  horror.     Aboan ! 
"  My  ever  faithful  friend  ?" 

Abo.  1  have  no  name 

That  can  distinguish  me  from  the  vile  earth, 
To  which  I'm  going:  a  poor  abject  worm, 
That  crawl'd  a  while  upon  the  bustling  world 
And  now  trampled  to  my  dust  again. 

Oro.  I  see  thee  gash'd  and  mangled! 

Alo.  Spare  my  shame 

To  tell  how  they  have  us'd  me;  but  believe 
The  hangman's  hand  would  have  been  merciful. 
Do  not  you  scorn  me,  sir,  to  think  I  can 
Intend  to  live  under  this  infamy. 
1  do  not  come  for  pity,  to  complain. 
I've  spent  an  honourable  life  with  you. 
The  earliest  servant  of  your  rising  fame, 
And  would  attend  it  with  my  latest  care; 
My  life  was  yours,  and  so  shall  be  ray  death. 

You  must  not  live 

Bending  and  sinking,  I  have  dragg'd  my  steps 
Thus  far,  to  tell  you  that  you  cannot  live  ; 
To  warn  you  of  those  ignominious  wrongs, 
Whips,  rods,  and  all  the  instruments  of  death 
Which  I  have  felt  and  are  prepared  for  you. 
This  was  the  duty  that  I  had  to  pay: 
'Tis  done;  and,  now  1  beg  to  be  discharg'd. 

Oro.  What  shall  I  do  for  thee  ? 

Alo.  My  body  tires, 
And  wo'not  bear  me  off  to  liberty ; 
I  shall  again  be  taken,  made  a  slave. 
A  sword,  a  dagger,  yet  would  rescue  me. 
I  have  not  strength  to  go  and  find  out  death, 
You  must  direct  him  to  me. 

Oro.  Here  he  is.  [Gives  fam  a  dagger. 

The  only  present  I  can  make  tnee  now. 
And,  next  the  honourable  means  of  life, 
1  would  bestow  the  honest  means  of  death. 

Alo.  I  cannot  stay  to  thank  you.     If  there  is 
A  being  after  this.,  I  shall  be  yours 
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In  the  next  world,  vour  faithful  slave  again. 
This  is  to  try.   [Stals  himself.']  I  had  a  living  sense 
Of  all  your  royal  favours;  but  this  last 
Strikes  through  my  heart.     1  wo'not  say  farewell, 
For  you  must  follow  me.  ,.  [Dies. 

Oro.  In  life  and  death 

The  guardian  of  my  honour!    Follow  thee! 
1  should  have  gone  before  thee ;  then  perhaps 
Thy  fate  had  been  prevented.     All  his  care 
Was  to  preserve  me  from  the  barbarous  rage 
That  worry'd  him    only  for  being  mine. 
"Why,  why,  ye  gods  !  why  am  1  so  accurs'd, 
That  it  must  be  a  reason  of  your  wrath, 
A  guilt,  a  crime  sufficient  to  the  fate 
Of  any  one,  but  to  belong  to  me? 
My  friend  has  found  it  out,  my  wife  will  soonj 
My  wife !  the  very  fear's  too  much  for  life. 
I  can't  support  it.     Where's  Imoinda?    Oh ! 

("Goir/£  out,  she  meets  him,  running  into  his  armsi 
Thou  bosom  softness  !     Down  of  all  my  cares  ! 
I  could  recline  my  thoughts  upon  this  breast 
To  a  forgetfulness  of  all  my  griefs, 
And  yet  be  happy ;  but  it  wo'not  be. 
Thou  artdisorder'd,  pale,  and  out  of  breath! 
If  fate  pursues  thee,  find  a  shelter  here. 
WThat  is  it  thou  wouldst  tell  me? 

Imo.  'Tis  in  \ain  to  call  him  villain. 

Oro.  Call  him  Governor:  is  it  not  so?  * 

Imo.  There's  not  another,  sure. 

Oro.  Villain's    the  common  name    of    mankind 

here; 

But  his  most  properly.     What !  what  of  him  ? 
1  fear  to  be  resolv'd  and  must  enquire. 
He  had  thee  in  his  power. 

Imo.  I  blush  to  think  it. 

Oro.  Blush  !  to  think  what? 

Jmo.  That  I  was  in  his  power. 

Oro.  He  cou'd  not  use  it? 

lm«.   What  can't  such  men  do? 

Oro.  JButdid'hef    Durst  he? 
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Imo.  What  he  cou'd  he  dar'd. 

Oro.  His  own  gods  damn  him  then  !   for  ours  have 
No  punishment  for  such  unheard  of  crime.      [none, 

Imo.  This  monster,  cunning  in  his  flatteries, 
When  he  had  wearied  all  his  useless  arts, 
Leap'd  out,  fierce  as  a  beast  of  prey,  to  seize  me. 
I  trembled,  fear'd. 

Oro.  1  fear  and  tremble  now. 
What  could  preserve  thee?  What  deliver  thee? 

Into.  That  worthy  man,  you  us'd  to  call  your  friend . 

Oro.  Bland  ford? 

Imo.  Came  in,  and  sav'd  me  from  his  rage. 

Oro.  He  was  a  friend  indeed  to  rescue  thee! 
And  for  his  sake,  I'll  think  it  possible 
A  Christian  may  be  yet  an  honest  man.        [through, 

Imo.  Oh,  did  you  know   what  I  have  struggled 
To  save  me  yours,  sure  you  would  promise  me 
Never  to  see  me  forc'd  from  you  again. 

Oro.  To  promise  thee !  Oh,  do  I  need  to  promise  ? 
But  there  is  now  no  farther  use  of  words. 
Death  is  security  for  all  our  fears. 

[She  ws  Aboan's  lody  on  the  floor. 
And  yet  I  cannot  trust  him. 

Imo.  Aboan  ! 

Oro.  Mangled  and  torn,  resolv'd  to  give  me  time 
To  fit  myself  for  what  I  must  expect, 
Groan'd  out  a  warning  to  me,  and  expir'd. 

Imo.  For  what  you  must  expect? 

Oro.  Would  that  were  all ! 

Imo.  What!   to  bebutcher'd  thus 

Oro.  Just  as  thou  seest. 

Imo.  By  barb'rous  hands,  to  fall  at  last  their  prey  ? 

Oro.  I  have  run  the  race  with  honour;  shall  I  novr 
Lag,  and  be  overtaken  at  the  goal? 

Imo.  No. 

Oro.  I  must  look  back  to  thee.  [Tenderly. 

Imo.  You  sha'not  need. 
I  am  always  present  to  your  purpose,  say,, 
Which  way  would  you  dispose  me? 

"  Oro,  Have  a  care  ! 
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'  Thou'rt  on  a  precipice,  and  dost  not  see 

*  Whither  that  question  leads  thee.      Oh  !  too  soon 
'  Thou  dost  enquire  what  the  assembled  gods 

*  Have  not  determin'd,  and  will  latest  doom. 

*  Yet  this  I  know  of  fate,  this  is  most  certain, 
'  I  cannot,  as  I  would,  dispose  of  thee; 

'  And  as  I  ought,  1  dare  not.     Oh,  Imoinda  ! 
"  Imo.  Alas,  that  sigh — Why  do  you  tremble  so! 

*  Nay,  then 'tis  had  indeed,  if  you  can  weep. 

'-*  Oro.  My  heart  runs  over,  if  my  gushing  eyes 

*  Betray  a  weakness  which  they  never  knew, 

'  Believe,  thou  only,  thou  couldst  cause  these  tears : 
'  The  gods  themselves  conspire  with  faithless  men 
'  To  our  destruction. 

"   Imo.  Heav'n  and  earth  our  foes  ! 

"  Oro.  It  is  not  always  granted  to  the  great 
(  To  be  most  happy;  if  the  angry  pow'rs 
'  Repent  their  favours,  let  'em  take  'em  back  : 
'  The  hopes  of  empire  which  they  gave  my  youth, 
1  By  making  me  a  prince,  1  here  resign. 
'  Let  'em  quench  in  me  all  those  glorious  fires, 
'  Which  kindled  at  their  beams:  that  lust  of  fame, 
f  That  fever  of  ambition,  restless  still, 
1  And  burning  with  the  sacred  thirst  of  sway, 

*  Which  they  inspired,  to  qualify  my  fate, 
'  And  make  me  fit  to  govern  under  them, 
'  Let  'em  extinguish.     I  submit  myself 

'  To  their  high  pleasure,  and  devoted  bow 

*  Yet  lower,  to  continue  still  a  slave, 
*'  Hopeless  of  liberty:  and  if  1  could 

ce  Live  r.fter  it,  would  give  up  honour  too, 

"  To  satisfy  their  vengeance,  to  avert 

"  This  only  curse,  the  curse  of  losing  thee. 

"  Imo.  If  Heav'n  cou'd  be  appeas'd,  these  cruel 
"  Are  not  to  be  entreated,  or  believ'd  :  [men 

"  Oh,  think  on  that,  and  be  no  moredeceiv'd. 

"  Oro.  What  can  we  do? 

"  Imo.  Can  I  do  any  thing? 

"  Oro.  But  we  were  born  to  suffer. 

"  Imo.  Suffer  both  ; 
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Both  die,  and  so  prevent  Vm. 

"  Oro.  By  thy  death! 

•  Oh,  let  me  hunt  my  travell'd  thoughts  again! 
;  Range  the  wide  waste  of  desolate  despair; 

Start  any  hope.     Alas,  I  lose  myself. 
'  'Tis  pathless,  dark,  and  barren  all  to  me. 

Thou  art  my  only  guide,  ray  light  of  life, 

And  thou  art  leaving  me:  send  out  thy  beams 
'  Upon  the  wing  ;  let  'em  fly  all  around, 

Discover  every  way :'  is  there  a  dawn, 

A  glimmering  of  comfort?     The  great  God, 
"  That  rises  on  the  world,  must  shine  on  us. 

"  Imo.  And  see  us  set  before  him. 

"  Oro.  Thou  bespeak'st 
"  And  go'st  before  me. 

"  Imo    So  I  would  in  love, 
"  In  the  dear  unsuspected  part  of  life. 
"  In  death  for  love.     Alas!  what  hopesYor  me? 
"  I  was  preserved  but  to  acquit  myself, 
"  To  beg  to  die  with  you. 

"  Oro.  And  can'stthou  ask  it? 
"  I  never  durst  enquire  into  myself 
"  About  thy  fate,  and  thou  resolv'st  it  all. 

"  Imo.  Alas,  my  lord,   my  fate's  resolv'd  in  yours. 

"  Oro.  Oh  !  keep  thee  there:  let  not  thy  virtue 

"  shrink 

"  From  my  support,  and  1  will  gather  strength, 
"  Fast  as  I  can,  to  tell  thee 

"  Imo.  I  must  die  : 
"  I  know  'tis  fit,  and  I  can  die  with  you.       [fears, 

"  Oro.  Oh,  thou  hast  banish'd  hence  a  thousand 

"  Which  sicken'd  at  my  heart,  and  quite  unmann'd 

"  me.  [strength, 

"  Imo.  Your  fear's  for  me,  I  know;  you  fear  my 
"  And  could  not  overcome  your  tenderness, 
"  To  pass  this  sentence  on  me  :  and  indeed 
"  There  you  were  kind,  as  I  have  always  found  you, 
te  As  you  ha\e  ever  been  ;  for  though  1  am 
"  Resign'd,  and  ready  to  obey  my  doom, 
t:  Metninkt  it  should  not  be  pronounc'd  by  you. 
H  2 
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"  Oro.  Oh,  that  was  all  the  labour  of  my  grief  I 
"  My  heart  and  tongue  forsook  me  in  the  strife. 
"  I  never  could  pronounce  it. 

"  Imo.  I  have  for  you,  for  both  of  us. 

"  Oro.   Ala?,  forme,  my  death 
"  I  could  regard  as  the  last  scene  of  life, 
*'  And  act  it  thro'  with  joy,  to  have  it  done. 
4<  But  then  to  part  with  thee 

"  Imo.  'Tis  hard  to  part; 
"  But  parting  thus,  as  the  most  happy  must, 
f(  Parting  in  death,  makes  itNthe  easier. 
"  You  might  have  thrown  me  off,  forsaken  me, 
"  And  my  misfortunes — that  had  been  a  death, 
"  Indeed,  of  terror,  to  have  trembled  at. 

"  Oro.  Forsaken  !  thrown  thee  off! 

te  Imo.  But 'tis  a  pleasure  more  than  life  can  give, 
"  That  with  unconquer'd  passion,  to  the  last, 
"  You  struggle  still,  and  fain  would  hold  me  to  you. 

"   Oro.  Ever,  ever ;  and  let  those  stars,  which  are 

"  my  enemies, 

"  Witness  against  me  in  the  other  world, 
"  If  I  would  'eave  this  mansion  of  my  bliss, 
f(  To  be  the  brightest  ruler  of  their  skies. 
*f  Oh,  that  we  could  incorporate,  be  one, 

[Embracing  her, 

"  One  body,  as  we  have  been  long  one  mind ! 
"  That,  blended  so,  we  might  together  mix, 
*'  And,  losing  thus  our  being  to  the  world, 
"  Be  only  found  to  one  another's  joys. 

*'•  Imo.  Is  this  the  way  to  part? 

<'  Oro.  Which  is  the  way? 

"  Imo,  The  god  of  love  is  blind,  and  cannot  find  it. 
"  But,  quick,  make  haste;  our  enemies  have  eyes, 
"  To  find  us  out,  and  shew  us  the  worst  way 
"  Of  parting.     Think  on  them. 

*'   Oro.  Why  dost  thou  wake  me? 

*'  Imo.  Oh,  no  more  of  love! 
"  For  if  I  listen  to  you,  I  shall  quite 
"  Forget  my  dangers,  and  desire  to  live. 
<r  I  can't  live  yours.  [Takes  up  the  dagger." 
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Oro.  "  There  all  the  stings  of  death 
"  Are  shot  into  my  heart." -What  shall  I  do? 

Imo.  This  dagger  will  instruct  you.    [Gives  it  him. 

Oro.  Ah!  this  dagger! 
Like  fate,  it  points  me  to  the  horrid  deed. 

Imo.  Strike,  strike  it  home,  and  bravely  save  us 
There  is  no  other  safety.  [both. 

Oro.  It  must  be—- 
But first  a  dying  kiss [Kisses  her. 

This  last  embrace  [Embracing  her. 

And  now 

Imo.  I'm  ready. 

Oro.  Oh!  where  shall  I  strike? 
Is  there  the  smallest  grain  of  that  lov'd  body 
That  is  not  dearer  to  me  than  my  eyes, 
My  bosom'd  heart,  and  all  the  life  blood  there? 
Bid  me  cut  off'  these  limbs,  hew  off  these  hands, 
Dig  out  these  eyes — tho'  I  would  keep  them  last 
To  gaze  upon  thee — but  to  murder  tnee, 
The  joy,  the  charm  c  \  every  ravish'd  sense! 
My  wife  ! — forbid  it,  Nature. 

Imo.  'Tis  your  wife, 

Who  on  her  knees  conjures  you.     Oh,  in  time, 
Prevent  those  mischiefs  that  are  falling  on  us! 
You  may  be  hurried  to  a  shameful  death, 
And  I  too  dragg'd  to  the  vile  governor. 
Then  may  I  cry  aloud.     When  you  are  gone, 
Where  shall  I  find  a  friend  again  to  save  me? 

Oro.  It  will  be  so.     Thou  unexampled  virtue! 
Thy  resolution  has  recover'd  mine. 
And  now  prepare  thee. 

Imo.  Thus,  with  open  arms, 
I  welcome  you  and  death. 

[ He  drops  his  dagger  as  he  looks  on  her,  and  throws 
him f  elf  en  the  ground. 

Oro.  I  cannot  bear  it. 
Oh,  let  me  dash  against  the  rock  of  fate, 
Dig  up  this  earth,  and  tear  her  bowels  out, 
To  make  a  grave,  deep  as  the  centre  down, 
To  swallow  wide  and  bury  us  together! 
H  3 
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It  wo'not  be.     Oh,  then  some  pitying  god, 

(If  there  be  one  a  friend  to  innocence) 

Find  yet  a  way  to  lay  her  beauties  down  » 

Gently  in  death,  and  save  me  from  her  blood,  [thus. 

Imo.  Oh,  rise!  'tis  more  than  death  to  see  you 
I'll  ease  your  love,  and  do  the  deed  myself 

[She  takes  up  the  dagger ,  he  rises  in  haste  to  take 
it  from  her. 

Oro.  Oh,  hold!  I  charge  thee,  hold. 

Imo.  Though  I  must  own 
It  would  be  nobler  for  us  both  from  you. 

Oro.  Oh,  fora  whirlwind's  wing,  to  hurry  us 
To  yonder  cliff,  which  frowns  upon  the  flood, 
That,  in  embraces  lock'd,  we  might  plunge  in, 
And  perish  thus  in  one  another's  arms. 

Imo.  Alas!  what  shout  is  that? 

Oro.  1  see  them  coming. 
They  sha'not  overtake  us.     This  last  kiss, 
And  now,  farewell. 

Imo.  Farewell,  farewell,  forever. 

Oro.  I'll  turn  rny  face  awaV,  and  do  it  so. 
Now,  are  you  ready? 

Fmo.  Now.     But  do  not  grudge  me 

The  pleasure,  in  my  death,  of  a  last  look 

Pray,  look  upon  me Now  I'm  satisfied. 

Oro.  So  fate  must  be  by  this. 

[Going to  stab  her,  he  stops  short-,  she  lays  her 
hand  on  his,  in  order  to  give  the  bloto. 

Jmo.  Nay,  then  I  must  assist  you. 
And  since  it  is  the  common  cause  of  both, 
'Tis  just  that  both  should  be  employ'd  in  it. 
Thus,  thus,  'tis  finish'd  ;  and  1  bless  my  fate, 

[Stabs  herself. 
That,  where  I  liv'd,  I  die,  in  these  lov'd  arms. 

[Biff, 

Oro.  She's  gone.  And  now  all's  at  an  end  with  me. 
Soft,  lay  her  down — Oh,  we  will  part  no  more! 

[Then  throivs  himself  by  her. 
But  let  me  pay  the  tribute  of  my  grief, 
A  few  sad  tears  to  thy  lov'd  memory, 
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And  then  I  follow [Shouts.]     [Weeps  over  her. 

But  I  stay  too  long.  [A  noise  again. 

The  noise  comes  nearer.     Hold,  before  I  go, 
There's  something  would  be  done.     It  shall  be  so, 
And  then,  Imoinda,  I'll  come  all  to  thee.      [Rises. 

BLANDFORD  and  his  party  enter  before  the  Governor 
and  his  party,  swords  drawn  on  both  sides. 

Gov.  You  strive  in  vain  to  save  him  ;  he  shall  die. 

Blan.  Not  while  we,can  defend  him  with  our  lives. 

Gov.  Where  is  he? 

Oro.  Here  is  the  wretch  whom  you  would  have. 
Put  up  your  swords,  and  let  not  civil  broils 
Engage  you  in  the  cursed  cause  of  one 
Who  cannotlive,  and  now  entreats  to" die. 
This  object  will  convince  you. 

Blan.  'Tis  his  wife.     [They  gather  about  the  body. 
Alas,  there  was  no  other  remedy ! 

Gov.  Who  did  the  bloody  deed  ? 

Oro.  The  deed  was  mine 

Bloody  1  know  it  is  ;  and  I  expect 

Your  laws  should  tell  me  so.    Thus,  aelf-condemn'd, 

I  do  resign  inyself  into  your  bands, 

The  hands  of  justice But  I  hold  the  sword 

For  you and  for  inyself. 

'[Stabs  the  Governor  and  himself,  then  throws 
himself  by  Jmoinda's  body. 

"  Stan.  He  has  killed  the  Governor,  and  stabb'd 
"  himself." 

Oro.  'Tis  as  it  should  be  now 1  have  sent  his 

To  be  a  witness  of  that  happiness  [ghost 

In  the  next  world,  which  he  deny'd  us  here.   [Dies. 

Blan.  I  hope  there  is  a  place  of  happiness 
In  the  next  world  for  such  exalted  virtue. 
Pagan  or  unbeliever,  yetheliv'd 
To  all  he  knew;  and",  if  he  went  astray, 
There's  mercy  still  above  to  set  him  right. 
But  Christians,  guided  by  the  heavenly  ray, 
Have  no  excuse  if  we  mistake  our  way.     *  [Exeunt. 
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YOU  see  we  try  all  shapes,  and  shifts,  and  arts, 
'To  tempt  your  favours,  and  regain  your  hearts. 
We  weep  and  laugh,  join  grief  and  mirth  together. 
Like  rain  and  sunshine  mix'd,  in  April  weather. 
Your  different  tastes  divide  our  poet's  cares  ; 
One  foot  the  sock,  father  the  Luskin  wears. 
Thus,  while  he  strives  to  please,  he's  forced  to  do't, 
Like  Polscius,  hip  hop,  in  a  single  boot. 
Critics,  he  knows,  for  this  may  damn  his  looks  : 
But  he  makes  feasts  for  friends,  and  not  for  cooks. 
Though  errant  knights  of  late  no  favour  find, 
Sure  you  will  le  to  ladies  errant  kind. 
To  follow  fame  knight  errants  make  profession  : 
We  damsels  fly  to  save  our  reputation: 
So  they  their  valour  shew,  we  our  discretion. 
To  lands  of  monsters  and  fierce  leasts  they  go  : 
We  to  those  islands  where  rich  husbands  grow  : 
Though  they're  no  monsters,  we  may  make  them  so. 
If  they're  of  English  growth,  they'll  lear't    with 

patience  : 

But  save  us  from  a  spouse  of  Oroonoko's  nations  : 
Then  lless  your  stars,  you  happy  London  wives, 
Who  love  at  large,  each  day,  yet  keep  your  lives: 
Nor  envy  poor  Imoinda's  doating  blindness, 
Who  thought  her  husband  kilVd  her  out  of  kindness. 
Death  with  a  husband  ne'er  had  shewn  such  charms, 
Had  she  once  dy'd  within  a  lover's  arms. 
Her  error  was  from  ignorance  proceeding  ; 
Poor  seul  !  she  wanted  some  of  our  town-breeding. 
Forgive  this  Indian  fondness  of  her  spouse; 
Their  law  no  Christian  liberty  allotvs  : 
Alas,   they  make  a  conscience  of  their  vows! 
If  virtue  in  a  Heathen  be  a  fault, 
Then  damn  the  Heathen  school  where  she  was  taught. 
She  might  have  learn'd  to  cuckold,  jilt,  and  sham, 
Covent-Garden  been  in  Surinam. 
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TO  HER  GRACE  THE 

DUCHESS  OF  ORMOND. 

MADAM, 

THE  privilege  of  poetry,  or  the  vanity  of  the  pre- 
tenders to  it,  has  given  'em  a  kind  of  right  to  expect 
the  Savour  of  those,  whom  high  birth  and  exc-.-lierrt 
qualities  have  placed  in  a  very  distinguishing  man- 
ner above  the  rest  of  the  world.  If  this  be  notaie- 
ceived  maxim,  yet  I  am  to  wish  it  were,  that  I 
may  have  at  least  some  kind  of  excuse  for  laying  this 
tragedy  at  your  Grace's  feet.  I  have  too  much  reason, 
for  fear  that  it  mav  prove  but  an  indifferent  entertain- 
ment to  your  Grace,  since,  if  I  have  in  any  respect 
succeeded,  it  has  been  in  describing  those  violent  pas- 
sions  which  have  been  always  strangers  to  so  happy  4 
temper,  and  so  noble  and  exalted  a  virtue  as  your 
Grace  is  possessed  of.  Yet,  I  cannot  but  confess 
the  vanity  which  I  have,  to  hope  thai  there  may  be 
something  so  moving  in  the  misfortunes  and  distress 
of  the  play,  as  may  be  not  altogether  unworthy  of 
your  Grace's  pity.  This  is  one  of  the  main  designs 
of  tragedy;  and  to  excite  this  generous  pity  in  the 

freatest  minds,  may  pass  for  some  kind  of  success-. 
am  sensible  of  the  presumption  I  am  guilty  of  by 
this  hope,  and  how  much  it  is  that  I  pretend  to  in 
your  Grace's  approT5ation ;  if  it  be, my  good  fortune 
to  meet  with  any  share  of  it,  I  shall  always  look 
upon  it  more  than  the  general  applause  of  the 
theatre,  or  even  the  praise  of  a  good  critic.  Your 
Grace's  name  is  the  best  protection  this  play  can  hope 
for,  since  the  world  agrees  in  an  universal  respect 
and  deference  for  your  Grace's  person  and  character. 
In  so  censorious  an  age  as  this  is,  where  malice  fur- 
nishes public  conversation,  yet  by  a  public  and  un- 
common justice  to  the  Duchess  of  Ormond,  her 
name  has  never  been  mentioned  but  as  it  ought; 
though  she  has  beauty  enough  to  provoke  detraction 
from  the  fairest  of  her  "own  sex,  and  virtue  enough  to 
make  the  loose  and  dissolute  of  the  other  her  enemies. 
Instead  of  this,  they  agree  to  say  nothing  of  her  but 
a  2 
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what  she  deserves: — that  her  spirit  is  worthy  of  her 
birth  ;  her  sweetness,  of  the  love  and  respect  of  all  the 
world  ;  her  piety,  of  her  religion ;  her  service,  of  her 
royal  mistress ;  and  her  beauty  and  truth,  of  her  lord  ; 
that,  in  short,  every  part  of  her  character  is  just,  and 
that  she  is   the   best   reward  for  one  of  the  greatest 
heroes  ^s  age  has  produced,     This,  Madam,  is  what 
you  must  allow  people  every  where  to  say;    those 
whom  you  shall  leare  behind  you  irt  England  will 
have  something  further  to  add,  the  loss  xve  shall  suffer 
by  vour  Grace's  journey  to  Ireland;  the  Queen's  plea- 
sure, and  the  impatient  wishes  of  that  nation,  are 
about  to  deprive  us  of  our  public  ornaments.     But 
there  is  no  arguing  against  reasons  so  prevalent  as 
these.    Those  who  shall  lament  your  Grace's  absence 
will  yet  acquiesce  in  the  wisdom  and  justice  of  her 
^Majesty's  choice;    among  all  whose  royal  favours, 
none  could   be  so  agreeable,  upon  many  accounts, 
to  that  people,  as  the  Duke  of  Ormond.     With  what 
jov,  what  acclamations,  shall  they  meet  a  Governor, 
who,  beside  their  former  obligations   to  his   family, 
has  so  lately  ventured  his  life  an«,l   fortune  for  their 
preservation!  What  duty,  what  submission  shall  they 
r.ot  pay  to  that  authority  which  the  Queen  has  dele- 
gated to  a  person  so  dear  to  them!     And  with  what 
honour,  what  respect,  shall  they  receive  your  Grace, 
when  they  look  upon  you  as  the  noblest  and  best 
pattern    her  Majesty  could  send  them  of  her  own 
royal  goodness  and  personal  virtues?  They  shall  be- 
hold your   Grace  with  the  same  pleasure  me  English 
shall  take,  whenever  it  shall  be  their  good  fortune  to 
see  vou  teturn  again  to  your  native  country.    In  Eng- 
land your   Grace  is  become  a  public  concern;  and  as 
your  going  away  will  be  attended  with  a  general  sor- 
row, so  your  return  shall  give  as  general  a  joy;  and 
to  none  of  those  many,  more  than  to, 
Madam, 

Your  Grace's  most  obedient  and 
Most  humble  servant, 

N.ROWE. 
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NICHOLAS  ROWE  was  born  at  Little  Beckford 
in  Bedfordshire,  in  l6?3.  His  family  had  long  pos- 
sessed a  considerable  estate  at  Lambertoun  in  Devon- 
shire. The  ancestor  from  whom  he  descended  in  a 
direct  line,  received  the  arms  borne  by  his  descendants 
for  his  bravery  in  the  Holy  War.  His  father,  John 
Rowe,  who  was  the  first  that  quitted  his  paternal 
acres  to  practise  any  art  of  profit,  professed  the  law, 
and  published  Benlow's  and  Dallison's  Reports  in  the 
reign  of  James  II.  He  was  made  a  serjeant,  and 
«lied  April  30,  16Q2.  He  was  buried  in  the  Temple 
Church. 

Nicholas  was  first  sent  to  a  private  school  at  High- 
gate;  and  being  afterwards  removed  to  Westminster, 
was  at  twelve  years  chosen  one  of  the  king's  scholars. 
At  sixteen  he  had,  in  his  father's  opinion,  made  ad- 
vances in  learning  sufficient  to  qualify  him  for  the 
study  of  law,  and  was  entered  a  student  of  the  Middle 
Temple,  \vhere  for  some  time  he  read  statutes  and 
reports  with  proficiency  proportionate  to  the  force  of 
his  mind.  He  endeavoured  to  comprehend  law,  not 
as  a  series  of  precedents,  or  collection  of  positi\  e  pre- 
cepts, but  as  a  system  of  rational  government  and 
impartial  justice. 

When  he  was  nineteen,  he  was,  by  the  death  of 
his  father,  left  more  to  his  own  direction,  and  pro- 
bably from  that  time  suffered  law  gradually  to  give 
way  to  poetry.  At  hventy-five  he  produced  the  Am- 
litious  Stepmother,  which  was  received  with  so  much 
favour,  that  he  devoted  himself  from  that  time  wholly 
to  elegant  literature. 

His  next  tragedy  (1702)  was  Tamer  lane,  in  which, 
tinder  the  name  of  Tamerlane,  he  intended  to  cha- 
racterize King  William,  and  Lewis  XIV.  under  that 
ot  Bajazet.  This  was  the  tragedy  which  Rowe  va- 
lued most,  and  that  which,  probably  by  the  help  of 
political  auxiliaries,  excited  most  applause;  but  occa- 
sional poetry  must  often  content  itself  with  occasional 
praise.  Tamerlane  has  for  a  long  time  been  acted 
a  3 
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Only  once  a  year,  on  the  night  when  King  William 
landed.  Our  quarrel  with  Lewis  has  been  long  over ; 
ciml  it  now  gratifies  neither  zeal  nor  malice  to  see  him 
painted  with  aggravated  features,  like  a  Saracen  upon 
a  sign  - 

The  Fair  Penitent,  his  next  production,  (1703)  is 
one  of  the-  most  pleasing  tragedies  on  the  stage,  wherfe 
it  still  keeps  its  turns  of  appearing,  and  probably  will 
long  keep  them  ;  for  there  is  scarcely  am-  work  of  any 
poet  at  once  so  interesting  by  the  fable,  and  so  delight- 
ful by  the  language.  The  story  is  domestic,  and  there- 
fore  easily  received  by  the  imagination,  and  assimilated 
to  common  life;  the  diction  is  exquisitely  harmonious, 
and  soft  or  sprightly  as  occasion  requires.  The  cha- 
racter of  Lothario  seems  to  have  been  expanded  by 
Richardson  into  Lovelace,  but  he  has  excelled  his 
original  in  the  moral  effect  of  the  fiction.  The  fifth 
act  is  not  equal  to*he  former;  the  events  of  the  drama 
are  exhausted,  and  little  remains  but  to  talk  of  what 
is  past.  It  has  been  observed,  that  the  title  of  the  play 
does  not  sufficiently  correspond  with  the  behaviour  of 
Calista,  who  at  last  shews  no  evident  signs  of  repent- 
ance, but  may  be  reasonably  suspected  of  feeling  pain 
from  detection  rather  than  from  guilt,  and  expresses 
more  shame  than  sorrow,  and  more  rage  than  shame. 

His  next  (1706')  was  Ulysses;  which,  with  the 
common  fate  of  mythological  stories,  is  now  gene- 
rally neglected. 

The  7?o?/«/  Convert  (1708)  seems  to  have  a  better 
claim  to  longevity.  The  fable  is  drawn  from  an  ob- 
scure and  barbarous  age,  to  which  fictions  are  most 
easily  and  properly  adapted  ;  for  when  objects  are  im- 
perfectly seen,  they  easily  take  forms  from  imagination. 
The  scene  lies  among  our  ancestors  in  our  own  coun- 
try, and  therefore  very  easily  catches  alention. 

Rowe  does  not  always  remember  what  his  cha- 
racters require.  In  Tamerlane  there  is  some  ridicu- 
lous mention  of  the  God  of  Love  ;  and  Rhodogune, 
a  savage  Saxon,  talks  of  Venus,  and  the  eagle  that 
bears  the  thunder  of  Jupiter. 
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He  once  (1706)  tried  to  change  his  hand.  He  ven- 
tured on  a  comedy,  and  produced  the  Biter,  with 
which,  though  it  \vas  unfavourably  treated  by  the  au- 
dience, he  was  himself  delighted;  for  he  is  said  to 
have  sat  in  the  house,  laughing  with  great  vehemence 
when  he  had  in  his  own  opinion  produced  a  jest. 
But  finding  that  he  and  the  public  had  no  sympathy 
of  mirth,  he  tried  at  lighter  scenes  no  more. 

After  the  Royal  Convert  (1714)  appeared  Jane 
Shore,  written,  as  its  author  professes,  "  in  imitation 
of  Shakspeare's  style."  In  what  he  thought  himself 
an  imitator  ef  Shakspeare,  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive. 
The  numbers,  the  diction,  the  sentiments,  and  the 
conduct,  every  thing  in  which  imitation  can  consist, 
are  remote  in  the  utmost  degree  trom  the  manner  of 
Shakspeare ;  whose  dramas  it  resembles  only  as  it  is 
an  English  story,  and  as  some  of  the  persons  have 
their  names  in  history.  This  play,  consisting  chiefly 
of  domestic  scenes  and  private  distress,  lays  hold  upon 
the  heart.  This  therefore  is  one  of  those  pieces 
which  we  still  welcome  on. the  stagfc. 

His  last  tragedy  (1715)  was  Lady  Jane  Grey.  This 
subject  had  been  chosen  by  Mr.  Smith,  whose  papers 
were  put  intoRowe's  hand  such  as  he  describes  them 
in  his  Preface.  This  play  is  seldom  performed.  After 
this  he  gave  nothing  more  to  the  stage. 

Being  bv  a  competent  fortune  exempted  from  any 
necessity  of  combating  his  inclination,  he  never  wrote 
in  distress,  and  therefore  does  not  appear  to  have  ever 
written  in  haste.  His  works  were  finished  to  his 
own  approbation,  and  bear  few  marks  of  negligence 
or  hurry.  It  is  remarkable  that  his  prologues  and 
epilogues  are  all  his  own,  though  he  sometimes  sup- 
plied others;  he  attbrled  help,  but  did  not  solicit  it. 

As  his  studies  necessarily  made  him  acquainted 
with  Shakspeare,  and  acquaintance  produced  venera- 
tion, he  undertook  (1769)  an  edition  of  his  works, 
from  which  he  neither  received  much  praise,  nor 
seems  to  have  expected  it ;  yet,  I  believej  those  who 
compare  it  with  former  copies,  will  find  that  he  has 
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done  more  than  he  promised;  and  that,  without  the 
pomp  of  notes  or  boasts  of  criticism,  many  passages  are 
happily  restored.  He  prefixed  a  life  of  the  author,  such 
as  tradition  then  almost  expiring  could  supply,  and  a 
preface,  which  cannot  be  said  to  discover  much  pro- 
fundity or  penetration.  He  at  least  contributed  to 
the  popularity  of  his  author. 

He  was  willing  enough  to  improve  his  fortune  by 
other  arts  than  poetry.  He  was  under-secretary  for 
three  years,  when  the  Duke  of  Queensberry  was  se- 
cretary of  state,  and  afterwards  applied  to  the  Earl  of 
Oxford  for  some  public  employment.  Oxford  en- 
joined him  to  study  Spanish;  and  when,  some  time 
afterwards,  he  came  again,  and  said  that  he  had 
mastered  it,  dismissed  him  with  this  congratulation ; 
"  Then,  Sir,  I  envy  you.  the  pleasure  of  reading  Don 
Quixote  in  the  original." 

It  is  likely  that  he  lived  on  discontented  through 
the  rest  of  Oueen  Anne's  reign  ;  but  the  time  came 
at  last,  wherThe  found  kinder  friends.  At  the  acces- 
sion of  King  George,  he  was  made  poet  laureat;  I 
am  afraid,  by  the  ejection  of  poor  Nahum  Tale,  who 
(!/!())  died  imhe  Mint,  where  he  was  forced  to  seek 
shelier  by  extreme  poverty.  He  was  made  likewise 
one  of  trie  land-surveyors  of  the  customs  of  the  port 
of  London.  The  Prince  of  Wales  chose  him  clerk 
of  his  council  ;  and  the  Lord  Chancellor  Parker,  as 
soon  as  he  received  the  seals,  appointed  him,  unasked, 
secretary  of  the  presentations.  Such  an  accumulation, 
of  employments  undoubtedly  produced  a  very  consi- 
derable revenue. 

Having  already  translated  some  parts  of  Lucan's 
Pharxalnt,  which  had  been  published  in  the  Miscel- 
lanies, and  doubtless  received  many  piaises,  he  under- 
took a  version  of  the  whole  work,  which  he  lived  to 
finish  but  not  to  publish.  It  seems  to  have  been 
printed  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Welwood,  who  pre- 
fixed the  author's  life,  in  which  is  contained  the  fol- 
lowing character  : 

'*  As  to  his  person,  it  was  graceful  and  well  made. 
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He  had  a  quick  and  fruitful  invention,  a  deep  pene- 
tration, and  a  large  compass  of  thought,  with  singular 
dexterity  in  making  his  thoughts  to  be  understood. 
Pie  was  master  of  most  parts  of  polite  learning,  espe- 
cially the  classical  authors,  both  Greek  and  Latin  ; 
understood  the  French,  Italian,  and  Spanish  lan- 
guages, and  spoke  the  first  fluently,  and  the  other 
two  tolerably  well. 

"  He  had  likewise  read  most  of  the  Greek  and 
Roman  histories  in  their  original  languages.  He  had 
a  good  taste  in  philosophy;  and  having  a  firm  impres- 
sion of  religion  upon  his  mind,  he  took  great  delight 
in  divinity  and  ecclesiastical  history.  He  expressed 
on  all  occasions  his  full  persuasion  of  the  truth  of  re- 
vealed religion  ;  and  being  a  sincere  member  of  the 
established  church  himself,  he  pitied,  but  condemned 
not,  those  that  dissented  from  it.  He  abhorred  the 
principles  of  persecuting  men  upon  the  account  of 
their  religion  ;  and  being  strict  in  his  own,  he  took 
it  not  upon  him  to  censure  those  of  another  persua- 
sion. His  conversation  was  pleasant,  wittv,  and 
learned,  without  affectation  or  pedantry.  .Envy  and 
detraction  seemed  to  be  entirely  foreign  to  his  consti- 
tution; and  whatever  provocations  he  met  with,  he 
passed  them  over  without  the  least  thought  of  resent- 
ment or  revenge. 

The  late  Duke  of  Queensberry,  when  he  was  secre- 
tary of  state,  made  him  his  secretary  for  public  affairs  : 
and  when  that  truly  great  man  came  to  know  him 
•well,  he  was  never  so  pleased  as  when  Mr.Rowe  was 
in  his  company.  After  the  duke's  death,  all  avenues 
•were  stopped  to  his  preferment;  and  during  the  rest  of 
that  reign,  he  passed  his  time  with  the  Muses  and  his 
books,  and  sometimes  the  conversation  of  his  friends. 
"  When  he  had  just  got  to  be  easy  in  his  fortune, 
and  was  in  a  fair  way  to  make  it  better,  death  swept 
him  away,  and  in  him  deprived  the  world  of  one  of 
the  best  men  as  well  as  one  of  the  best  geniuses  of  the 
age.  He  died  like  a  Christian  and  a  Philosopher,  in 
charity  with  all  mankind,  and  with  an  absolute  re- 
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signation  to  the  will  of  God.  He  kept;  up  his  good- 
humoiir  to  the  last ;  and  took  leave  of  his  wife  and 
friends,  immediately  before  his  last  agony,  with  the 
same  tranquillity  of  mind,  and  the  same  indiHerence 
for  life,  as  if  he  had  been  upon  taking  a  short  journey. 
He  was  twice  married;  first  to  a  daughter  of  Mr. 
Parsons,  one  of  the  auditors  of  the  revenue  ;  and 
afterwards  to  a  daughter  of  Mr.  Devenish,  of  a  good 
family  in  Dorsetshire.  By  the  first  he  had  a  son; 
and  by  the  second  a  daughter,  married  afterwards  to 
Mr.  Fane.  He  died  the  6th  of  December,  1?I8,  in 
the  45th  year  of  his  age,  and  was  buried  the  l.Qth  of 
the  same  month  in  Westminster  Abbey,  in  the  isle 
where  many  of  our  Englis-h  poets  are  interred,  over 
against  Chaucer,  his  body  being  attended  by  a  select 
number  of  his  friends,  and  the  dean  and  choir  offi- 
ciating at  the  funeral." 

Howe  is  chiefly  to  be  considered  as  a  tragic  writer 
and  a  translator.  In  his  attempt  at  comedy  he  failed 
so  ignominiously,  that  his  Biter  is  not  inserted  in  his 
works;  and  his  occasional  poems  and  short  compo- 
sitions are  rarely  worthy  of  either  praise  or  censure; 
for  they  seem  the  casual  sports  of  a  mind  seeking  ra- 
ther to  amuse  its  leisure  than  to  exercise  its  powers. 

In  the  construction,  of  his  dramas  there  is  not 
much  art;  he  is  not  a  nice  observer  of  the  unities. 
He  extends  time,  and  varies  place,  as  his  convenience 
requires.  Xo  vary  the  place  is  not,  in  my  opinion,  any 
violation  of  Nature,  if  the  change  be  made  between 
the  acts  ;  for  it  is  no  less  easy  for  the  spectator  to  sup- 
pose himself  at  Athens  in  the  second  act  than  at 
Thebes  in  the  first.  But  to  change  the  scene,  as  is 
done  by  Rowe,  in  the  middle  of  an  act,  is  to  add 
more  acts  to  the  play,  since  an  act  is  so  much  of  the 
business  as  is  transacted  without  interruption.  Rowe, 
by  this  licence,  easily  extricates  himself  from  diffi- 
culties :  as  in  Jane  Grey,  when  we  have  been  terri- 
fied with  all  the  dreadful  pomp  of  public  execution, 
and  are  wondering  how  the  heroine  or  the  poet  will 
proceed,  no  sooner  has  Jane  pronounced  some  .pro- 
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phetic  rhymes,  than — pass  and  be  gone — the  scene 
closes,  and  Pembroke  and  Gardiner  are  turned  out 
upon  the  stage. 

I  know  not  that  there  can  be  found  in  his  plays 
any  deep  search  into  nature,  any  accurate  discrimi- 
nations of  kindred  qualities,  or  nice  display  of  passion 
in  its  progress;  all  is  general  and  undefined.  Nor 
does  he  much  interest  or  afreet  the  auditor,  except  in 
Jane  Shore,  who  is  always  seen  and  heard  with  pity. 
Alicia  is  a  character  of  empty  noi?e,  with  no  re- 
semblance to  real  sorrow  or  to  natural  madness. 

Whence  then  has  Rowe  his  reputation  ? — From 
the  reasonableness  and  propriety  of  some  of  his  scenes, 
from  the  elegance  of  his  dicfton,  and  the  suavity  of 
his  verse.  He  seldom  moves  cither  pity  or  terror, 
but  he  often  elevates  the  sentiments  ;  he  seldom 
pierces  the  breast,  but  he  always  delights  the  ear, 
and  often  improves  the  understanding. 

His  translation  of  the  Golden  Verses,  and  of  the 
first  book  of  Quillet's  Poem,  have  nothing  in  them 
remarkable.  The  Golden  Verses  are  tedious. 

The  version  of  Lucan  is  one  of  the  greatest  pro- 
ductions of  English  poetry;  for  there  is  perhaps  none 
that  so  completely  exhibits  the  genius  and  spirit  of  the 
original.  Lucan  is  distinguished  by  a  kind  of  dicta- 
torial or  philosophic  dignity,  rather,  as  Ouintilian 
observes,  declamatory  than  poetical ;  fuil  of  ambitious 
morality  and  pointed  sentences,  comprised  in  vigo- 
rous and  animated  lines.  This  character  Rowe  has 
very  diligently  and  successfully  preserved.  His  ver- 
sification, which  is  such  as  his  contemporaries  prac- 
tised, without  any  attempt  at  innovation  or  improve- 
ment, seldom  wants  either  melody  or  force.  His 
author's  sense  is  sometimes  a  little  diluted  by  addi- 
tional infusions,  and  sometimes  weakened  by  too 
much  expansion.  But  such  faults  are  to  be  expected 
in  all  translations,  from  the  constraint  of  measures 
and  dissimilitude  of  languages.  The  Pharsalia  of 
Rowe  deserves  more  notice  than  it  obtains,  and  as  It 
:.-.  more  read  will  be  more  esteemed. 
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ON 

THE  FAIR  PENITENT. 

THE  Fair  Penitent  of  Rowe  is  one  of  the  most 
popular  plays  in  our  language.  More  good  per- 
formers have  supported  it,  more  bad  ones  have 
mangled,  and  more  amateurs  completely  murdered 
it,  than  can  be  numbered  up.  School-boys  and 
boarding-school  misses  can  most  of  them  recite  their 
passages  from  Rowe.  Scarcely  any  body  can  be  met 
\vith  who  has  not  some  Hoes  of  his  to  quote  upon 
occasion,  or  even  without  occasion  ;  for  there  is  an 
oily  smoothness  in  his  verse,  which  slips  into  heads 
where  no  other  "Muse  can  enter,  and  glides  over 
tongues  untur.eable  and  mute  in  every  other  key. 
The  lacquey,  whose  memory  hardly  serves  him  to 
repeat  a  message,  can  treat  the  housemaid  with  a 
scrap  of  Lothario,  quite  enough  to  shew  his  taste  for 
the  belles  lettres,  and  satisfy  himself  that  drinking 
and  debauching  are  gentlemanly  recreations. 

I  shall  n«t  devote  much  time  to  a  second  review 
of  this  play,  having  bestowed  three  entire  essays  in 
the  Observer  upon  a  minute  examination  and  com- 
parison of  it  with  the  Fatal  Dowry  of  Massinger  and 
Field,  from  whom  Rowe  took  it,  by  a  plagiarism  so 
glaring,  that  we  may  presume  he  did  not  think  it 
necessary  to  acknowledge  it,  for  it  can  hardly  be  sup- 
posed he  believed  it  possible  to  conceal  it. 

Diction  is,  without  question,  one  ingredient  in 
the  composition  of  a  tragedy;  and  if  a  polished, 
smooth,  melodious  versification,  invariably  sweet, 
eveia  to  satiety,  is  the  genuine  style  of  a  drama  which 
is  to  rouse  our  terror,  as  well  as  to  engage  our  pity, 
the  author  of  this  play  is  a  master  of  his  art;  but 
it  is  not  by  the  lulling  murmurs  of  hio  Zephyr  sleep- 
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ing  in  the  ear,  that  the  mighty  agitation  can  be  caused, 
which  is  to  awaken  and  call  up  in  arms  the  noble  and 
heroic  passions ;  louder  tones  and  bolder  masters  must 
be  found  to  vvierd  that  thunder,  and  command  that 
tempest,  which  is  to  shake  the  heart  with  horror, 
rend  it  w-ilh  agony,  or  fire  it  with  the  enthusiastic 
love  of  glory,  On  this  sublimity  Rowe  canot  stand  ; 
his  proper  station  is  the  level  plain,  well-rolled  in- 
deed, and  cleared  of  every  weed,  but  undiversified 
and  flat  even  to  wearisomeness,  through  want  of  a 
relief. 

For  originality  of  character  in  this  tragedy  it  is  in 
vain  to  seek  ;  Massinger  engrosses  all  that  credit. 
Altamont  has  very  little  claim  upon  our  pity  ;  for  we 
cannot  forget  that  he  was  mean  enough  to  espouse 
Calista  with  the  full  conviction  that  he  was  perfectly 
disagreeable  to  her. 

"  He  found  her  cold 

"  As  z  dead  lover's  statue  on  his  tomb." 
Calisla's  character  is  completely  developed  by  the 
letter  which  she  writes  to  Lothario;  and  that  of  Ho- 
ratio as  completely  by  his  reading  it.  The  writer  of 
this  letter,  by  her  own  confession,  proves  herself  a 
determined  profligate  ;  and  the  reader  of  it,  by  his 
curiosity,  can  no  longer  be  considered  as  a  man  of 
honour.  His  meditations,  after  reading  it,  are  of 
the  same  unmanly  cast,  and  miserably  fluctuating  : 
he  pauses  upon  betraying  it  to  her  father ;  he  thinks 
he  ought  to  call  Lothario  to  an  account ;  and  when 
the  opportunity  oilers,  he  agrees  to  postpone  the 
meeting  till  Lothario's  assignation  with  Calista  shall 
have  taken  place.  This  is  an  oversight  very  ill  in 
character  with  Horatio's  coolness,  and  only  to  be 
exceeded  in  ill-conduct  by  his  mismanagement  of  the 
intenievv  which,  he  has  with  Calista.  He  accuses 
her  of  having  made  herself  the  public  talk  of  the  city, 
when  it  is  plain  that  no  one  talks  about  it  but  him- 
self, and  ho  onlv  from  information  surreptitiously  and 
dishonourably  acquired;  she  therefore  very  naturally- 
calU  hi:u  ;m  otUci<:u.?  fool,  sets  him  a  I  defiance,  and 
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sends  him  abcmt  his  business  to  tell  his  tale  to  Alta- 
mont,  and  be  buffeted  for  his  pains,  the  fit  remu- 
neration for  a  busy-body.  This  blow,  so  irrecon- 
cilable to  a  soldier's  honour,  pats  Horatio  so  luckily 
in  mind  of  Altamont's  resemblance  to  his  father 
(who,  we  may  suppose,  was  in  the  habit  of  making 
free  with  his*  friends),  that  with  the  most  heroic 
forbearance  he  consoles  himself  by  complaining  to 
poor  insipid  Lavinia,  that — 

"  He  who  was  all  to  me,  child,  brother,  friend, 
"  With  barbarous,  bloody  malice  sought  my  life."  ' 
In  consideration  of  which  inhuman  treatment  he 
declares  himself  resolved  to  fly  his  country,  and 
"  go  to  some  distant  clime,"  which,  by  the  way,  is. 
as  prudent  a  resolution  as  a  beaten  officer  can  take. 
Altamont,  it  must  be  confessed,  bee;?  his  pardon  for 
the  blow  ;  but  in  this  attitude  he  did  not  remind 
Horatio  of  his  likeness  to  his  father,  and  he  seemed 
to  want  another  cuff  to  jog  his  memory,  before  he 
could  be  brought  to  forgive  him. 

As  for  Calista's  penitence,  I  can  find  no  other 
trace  of  it  but  in  the  title  of  the  play  ;  and  for  Sciolto, 
the  good  and  great  Sciolto,  whom  Altamont  calls 
"  his" more  than  father,"  when  we  contemplate  hint 
in  the  act  of  prompting  his  daughter  to  self-murder, 
and  arming  her  with  a  dagger  for  the  execrable  pur- 
pose, what  name  are  we  to  give  him  ?  Certainly 
not  that  of  a  father,  decidedly  not  that  of  a  Chris- 
tian ; — a  monster,  that  ought  to  make  his  exitdovvnr 
a  trap,  saluted  by  the  hisses  of  the  audience. 

K.  CUMBERLAND, 
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LONG  has  (lie  fate  of  kings  and  empires  Icen 
'I he  K.T,  riii.n  business  ofihe  tragic  scene, 
As  if  misfortune  made  Ihe  throne  her  seat, 

Ht€  (oula  If  unhappy,   hut  the  great. 
Dearly,  'tis  /rue,  ( acjt  l-iys  the  crown  lie  wears, 
^•htd  nuti:y  are  the  mighty  monarches  cares: 
By  foreign  Joes  and  l>ori,e~l:rcd  factions  prest, 
1'cic  arc  the  joys  he  knows,  and  short  his  hours  of  rest. 
Stories  like  these  with  wonder  we  may  hear; 
But  Jar  remote,  .and  in  a  higher  sphere, 
We  ne'er  can  pity  it: hat  me  ne'er  can  share  : 
JAke  distant  laities  of  the  Pole  and  Swede, 
Which  frugal  citizens  o'er  coffee  read, 
Careless  for  who  should  fall  or  who  succeed. 
'1  herejorc  an  humbler  theme  our  author  chose, 
A  melancholy  tale  of  private  woes  : 
No  princes  here  lost  royalty  bemoan, 
J3ut  you  shall  meet  u'itk  sorrows  like  your  own  .• 
Here  see  imperious  love  his  vassals  treat 
As  Jiardhj  as  ambition  does  the  great ; 
See  hotc  succeeding  passions  rage  iy  turns, 
How  fierce  the  youth  with  joy  and  rapture  burns, 
And  how  to  death,  for  beastly  lost,  he  mourns, 

Let  no  nice  taste  the  poet's  art  arraign, 
Jf  some  frail  vicious  characters  he  feign  : 
Who  'writes,  should  still  let  nature  be  his  care, 
Mix  shades  with  lights,  and  not  paint  all  things  fair, 
Hut  shew  you  men  end  women  as  they  are. 
With  tirfrdicc  to  iln-Jair  he  bid  me  say, 
J  eic  to  perfection  ever  found  the  way  : 
JMany  in  many  parts  arc  known  C  excel, 
Rut  'twere  too  hard  for  one  to  act  all  ice  II ; 
Jf'hortt  justly  life  icould  through  each  scene  commend. 
The  maid,  the  wife,  the  mistress,  andthejriend: 
'J  his  «ge,  'I is  true,  has  one  great  instance  seen, 
And  llcav'n,  in  justice,  made  that  one  a  queen. 
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DRAMATIS  PERSONS. 

SCIOLTO,   a  Nobleman  of  Genoa. 

ALTAMONT,  a  young  Lord,  in  love  icith  Calista, 

HORATIO,  his  Friend. 

LOTHARIO,  a  'young   Lord,    and   Enemy   to   Alta- 

mont. 
ROSSANO,  his  Friend. 

CALISTA,  Daughter  /oSciolto. 

LAVINIA,  Sister  to  Altamont,  and  Wife  to  Horatio. 

LUCILLA,   Confident  to  Calista. 

Servants  to  Sciolto. 

SCEXE,  Sciolto's  Palace  and  Garden,  with  some  part 
of  the  Street  near  it,  in  Genoa. 


THE  FAIR  PENITENT. 

ACT  I.    SCENE  I. 

A  Garden  belonging  to  SCIOLTO'S  Palace.      Enter 
ALTAMONT  and  HORATIO. 

Altamont.  LET  this  auspicious  day  be  ever  sacred  j 
No  mourning,  no  misfortunes  happen  on  it: 
Let  it  be  mark'd  for  triumphs  and  rejoicings: 
Let  happy  lovers  ever  make  it  holy, 
Choose  it  to  bless  their  hoj^es,  and"  crown  their  wishes  j 
This  happy  day,  that  gives  me  my  Calista. 

Hor.  Yes,  Altamont,  to-day  thy  better  stars 
Arejoin'd  to  shed  their  kindest  influence  on  thee  ; 
Scioito's  noble  hand,  that  rais'd  thee  first, 
Half  dead  and  drooping  o'er  thy  father's  grave, 
Completes  its  bounty,  and  restores  thy  name 
To  that  high  rank  and  lustre  which  it  boasted, 
Before  ungrateful  Genoa  had  forgot, 
In  watchful  councils,  and  in  winter-camps, 
'The  merit  of  thy  god-like  father'*  arms: 
Before  that  countrv,  which  he  long  had  serv'd, 
Hast  cast  of!  his  white  age  to  want  and  wretchedness, 
And  made  their  court  to  faction  by  his  ruin. 

Alt.  Oh,  great  Sciolto!  Oh,  my  more  than  father! 
Let  me  not  live,  but  at  thy  very  name  20 

JVlv  eager  heart  springs  up,  and  leaps  with  joy. 

When  I  forget  the  vast,  vast  debt  I  owe  thee 

Forget !   (but  'tis  impossible)   then  let  me 
Forget  the  use  and  privilege  of  reason, 
JRe  driven  from  the  commerce  of  mankind, 
To  wander  in  the  desert  among  brutes, 
B   3 
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€f  To  bear  the  various  fury  of  the  season, 
"  The  night's  unwholesome  dew  and  noon-clay's  heat," 
To  be  the  scorn  of  earth  and  curse  of  Heav'n  ! 

Hor.  So  open,  so  unbounded  was  his  goodness, 
Itreach'd  cv'ri  me,  because  I  was  thy  friend. 
When  that  great  man  I  lev'd,  thy  noble  father, 
IBequeath'd  thy  gentle  sister  to  my  arms, 
His  last  dear  pledge  and  legacy  of  friendship, 
That  happy  tie  made  me  Sciolto's  son ; 
He  call'd  us  his,  and,  with  a  paren'ts  fondness, 
Indulg'd  us  in  his  wealth,  bless'd  us  with  plenty, 
Heard  all  our  cares,  and  sweeten'd  love  itself. 

Alt,  By  Heav'n  he  found  my  fortunes  so  abandon'd, 
That  nothing  but  a  miracle  could  raise  'em :  40 

My  father's  bounty,  and  the  state's  ingratitude, 
Had  stripp'd  him  bare,  nor  left  him  ev'n  a  grave. 
Undone  myself  and  sinking  with  his  ruin, 
I  had  no  wealth  to  bring,  nothing  to  succour  him, 
But  fruitless  tears. 

Hor.  Yet  what  thou  couldst,  thou  did:-t, 
And  didst  it  like  a  son  :  when  his  hard  creditors, 
Urg'd  and  assisted  by  Lothario's  father, 
(Foe  to  thy  house,  and  rival  of  their  greatness,) 
By  sentence  of  the  cruel  law  forbid 
His  venerable  corpse  to  rest  in  earth, 
Thou  gav'st  thyself  a  ransom  for  his  bones  ; 
"With  piety  uncommon  didst  give  up 
Thy  hopeful  youth  to  slaves  who  ne'er  knew  mercy, 
Sour,  unrelenting,  money-loving  villains, 
Who  laugh  at  human  nature  and  forgiveness, 
And  are  like  fiends,  the  factors  of  destruction. 
Heav'n,  who  beheld  the  pious  act,  approv'd  it, 
And  bade  Sciolto's  bounty  be  its  proxy, 
To  bless  thy  filial  virtue  with  abundance.  60 

Alt.  But  see  he  comes,  the  author  of  my  happiness, 
The  man  whosav'd  my  life  from  deadly  sorrow, 
Who  bids  my  days  be  blest  with  peace'and  plenty, 
And  satisfies  my  soul  with  love  and  beauty. 
Enter  SCIOLTO  :  he  runs,  and  embraces  ALTAMONT. 

Sci.  Joy  to  thee,  Altamont !    Joy  to  myself! 
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Joy  to  this  happy  morn,  that  makes  thee  mine ! 
THat  kindly  grants  what  nature  had  denied  me, 
And  makes  me  father  of  a  son  like  thce. 

Alt.  My  father!  Oh,  let  me  unlade  my  breast, 
Pour  out  the  fulness  of  my  soul  before  you! 
Shew  every  tender,  every  grateful  thought, 
This  wond'rous  goodness  stirs.     But  'tis  impossible, 
And  utterance  all  is  vile  ;  since  I  can  only 
Swear  you  reign  here,  but  never  tell  how  much. 

"  Set.  It  is  enough:  I  know  thee,  thou  art  honest  j 
"  Goodness  innate,  and  worth  hereditary 
*'  Are  in  thy  mind;  thy  noble  father's  virtues 
"  Spring  freshly  forth,  and  blossom  in  thy  youth. 
"  Alt.  Thus  Heav'n  from  nothing  rais'd  his  fair 

"  creation, 

"  And  then,  with  wond'rous  joy,-beheld  its  beauty, 
"  Well  pleas'd  to  see  the  excellence  he  gave."        81 
Set.  O  noble  youth  !  I  swear,  since  first  I  knew  thee, 
Ev'n  from  that  "day  of  sorrows  when  I  saw  thee 
Adorn'd  and  lovely  in  thy  filial  tears, 
The  mourner  and  redeemer  of  thy  father, 
1  set  thee  down,  and  seal'd  thee  for  my  own  : 
Thou  art  my  son,  ev'n  near  me  as  Calista. 
Horatio  and  Lavinia  too  are  mine ;     [Embraces  Hor. 
All  are  my  children,  and  shall  share  my  heart. — 
But  wherd'ore  waste  we  thus  this  happy  day? 
The  laughing  minutes  summon  thee  to  joy, 
And  with  new  pleasures  court  thee  as  they  pass; 
Thy  waiting  bride  ev'n  chides  thee  for  delaying, 
Ana1  swears  thou  com'st  not  with  a  bridegroom's  haste. 
Alt.  Oh !  could  I  hope  there  was  one  thought  of 

Altamont, 

One  kind  remembrance  in  Calista's  breast, 
The  winds  with  all  their  win -is  would  be  too  slow 
To  bear  me  to  her  feet.     For,  oh,  my  father! 
Amidst  the  stream  of  joy  that  bears  me  on, 
Blest  as  I  am,  and  honoured  in  your  friendship,     100 
There  is  one  pain  that  hangs  upon  my  heart. 
Sci.  What  meaas  my  son  ? 
Alt,  When  at  your  Intercession, 
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Last  night,  Calista  yielded  to  my  happiness, 
Just  ere  we  parted,  as  I  seal'd  my  vows 
With  rapture  on  her  lips,  I  found  her  cold, 
As  a  dead  lover's  statue  on  her  tomb  ; 
A  rising  storm  of  passion  shook  her  breast, 
Her  eyes  a  piteous  show'r  of  tears  let  fall, 
And  tlien  she  sigh'd,  as  if  her  heart  were  breaking. 
With  all  the  tend'rest  eloquence  of  love 
I  begg'd  to  be  a  sharer  in  her  grief; 
But  she,  with  looks  averse,  and  eyes  that  froze  me, 
Sadly  reply'd,  her  sorrows  were  her  own, 
Nor  in  a  father's  povver  to  dispose  of. 

Set.  Away!   it  is  the  cozenage  of  their  sex; 
One  of  the  common  arts  they  practise  on  us  : 
To  sigh  and  weep  then  when  their  hearts  beat  high 
With  expectation  of  the  coming  joy. 
Thou  hast  in  camps  and  fighting  fields  been  bred, 
Unknowing  in  the  subtleties  of  women  ;  121 

The  virgin  bride,  who  swoons  with  deadly  fear, 
To  see  the  end  of  all  her  wishes  near, 
When  blushing,  from  the  light  and  public  eyes, 
To  the  kind  covert  of  the  night  she  flies, 
With  equal  fires  to  meet  the  bridegroom  moves, 
Melts  in  his  arms,  and  with  a  loose  she  loves. 

[Ex  cunt. 
Enter  LOTHARIO  and  HOSSANO. 

Lotli.  The  father,  and  the  husband  1 

JRos.  Let  them  pass; 
They  saw  us  not. 

Loth.  1  care  not  if  they  did  ; 
lire  long  I  mean  to  meet  'em  face  to  face, 
And  gall  'em  with  my  triumph  o'er  Calista. 

ll.os.  You  lov'd  her  once. 

Loth.  I  lik'd  her,  would  have  marry'd  her, 
But  that  it  pleas'd  her  father  to  refuse  me, 
To  make  this  honourable  fool  her  husband  : 
For  which,  if  1   forget  him,  may  the  shame 
]  mean  to  brand  his  name  with,  "stick  on  mine. 

Ros.  She,  gentle  soul,  was  kinder  than  her  father. 

Loth,  She  was,,  and  oft  in  private  gave  me  hearing; 
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Till,  by  long  list'ningto  the  soothing  tale, 
At  length  her  easy  heart  was  wholly  mine. 

Ros.    I've   heard  you  oft  describe    her,    haughty, 

insolent, 

And  fierce  with  "high  disdain:  it  moves  my  wonder, 
That  virtne,  thus  defended,  should  be  yielded 
A  prey  to  loose  desires. 

Loth.  Hear  then,  I'll  tell  thee: 
Once  in  a  lone  and  secret  hour  of  night, 
When  ev'ry  eye  was  clos'd,  and  the  pale  rnoon 
And  stars  alone  shone  conscious  of  the  theft, 
Hot  with  the  Tuscan  grape,  and  high  in  blood, 
Happ'Iy  I  stole  unheeded  to  her  chamber. 

Ros.  That  minute  sure  was  lucky. 

Loth.  Oh,  'twas  great! 
I  found  the  fond,  believing,  love-sick  maid, 
Loose,  unattir'd,  warm,  tender,  full  of  wishes ; 
Fierceness  and  pride,  the  guardians  of  her  honour, 
Were  charm'd  to  rest,  and  love  alone  was  waking. 
Within  her  rising  bosom  all  was  calm,  iGO 

As  peaceful  seas  that  know  no  storms,  and  only 
Are  gently  lifted  up  and  down  by  tides. 
I  snatch 'd  the  glorious  golden  opportunity, 
And  with  prevailing,  youthful  ardor  press'd  her, 
Till  with  short  sighs,  and  murmuring  reluctance, 
The  yielding  fair  one  gave  me  perfect  happiness. 
Kv'n  all  the  live-long  night  we  pass'd  in  bliss, 
In  ecstacies  too  fierce  to  last  forever: 
At  length  the  morn  and  cold  indifference  came; 
When,  fully  sated  with  the  luscious  banquet, 
I  hastily  took  leave,  and  left  the  nymph 
To  think  on  what  was  past,  and  sigh  alone. 

Ros.  You  saw  her  soon  again  j 

Loth.  Too  soon  I  saw  her: 

For,  Oh  !  that  meeting  was  not  like  the  former : 
1  found  my  heart  no  more  beat  high  with  transport, 
No  morelsigh'd,  and  languish 'd  for  enjoyment; 
'Twas  past,  and  reason  took  her  turn  to  reign, 
While  every  weakness  fell  before  her  throne. 

Ros.  What  of  the  ladv?  180 
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Loth.   With  vi n easy  fondness 

She  hung  upon  me,   wept,  arid  sigh'd,  and  swore 
She  was  undone;  tuik'd  of  a  priest,  and  marriage; 
Of  flying  with  me  from  her  father's  pow'r; 
Call'd  every  saint,  and  blessed  angel  down, 
To  witness  for  her  that  she  was  my  wife. 
1  started  at  that  name. 

lios.   What  answer  made  you? 

Loth.  None;  but  pretending  sudden  pain  and  illness, 
Escap'd  the  persecution.     Two  nights  since, 
By  message  urg'd  and  frequent  importunity, 
Again  I  saw  her.     Straight  with  tears  and  sighs, 
With  swelling  breasts,  with  swooning,  with  distrac- 
tion, 

With  all  the  subtleties  and  powerful  arts 
Of  wilful  woman  lab'ring  for  her  purpose, 
Attain  she  told  the  same  dull  nauseous  t:\le. 
Unmov'd,   I  begg'd  her  spare  th'  ungrateful  subject, 
Since  I  resolv'd,   that  lo\e:uid  peace  of  mind 
Might  flourish  long  inviolate  betwix1.  us, 
Is u'\ •(.•!•  to  load  it  with  the  marriage-  chain  ;  £00 

That  1  would  t-till  retain  her  in  my  heart, 
My  ever  gentle  mistress  and  my  friend; 
But  for  those  other  names  of  wife  and  husband, 
They  only  meant  ill-nature,  cares,  and  cmarrels. 

Ros.  How  bore  she  this  reply? 

Loth.   "  Ev'n  as  the  earth, 

"  When  winds  pent  up,  or  eating  fires  beneath, 
*'  Shaking  the  mass,  she  labours  with  destruction." 
At  first  her  rage  was  dumb,  and  wanted  words; 
But  when  the  storm  found  way,  'twas  wild  and  loud* 
M.;d  as  the  priestess  of  the.  Delphic  god, 
Enthusiastic  passion  swell'd  her  breast, 
Enlarg'd  her  voice,  and  ruffled  all  her  form. 
Proud 'and  disdainful  of  the  love  I  proiier'd, 
She  call'd  me  Villain!    Monster!  Base  Betrayer! 
At  last,  in  very  bitterness  of  soul, 
With  deadly  imprecations  on  herself, 
She  vow'd  severely  ne'er  to  see  me  more; 
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Then  bid  me  fly  that  minute:  1  obey'd, 

And  bowing,  left  her  to  grow  cool  at  leisure.          l'£0 

Ros.  She  has  relented  since,  else  why  this  message, 
To  meet  the  keeper  of  her  secrets  here 
This  morning? 

Loth.  See  the  person  whom  you  riam'd ! 

Enter  LUCILLA. 

Well,  my  ambassadress,  what  must  we  treat  of? 
Come  you  to  menace  war  and  proud  defiance; 
Or  does  the  peaceful  olive  grace  your  message  ? 
Is  your  fair  mistress  calmer  ?    I)oes  she  soften? 
And  must  we  love  again?     Perhaps  she  means 
To  treat  in  juncture  with  her  new  ally, 
And  make  her  husband  party  to  th'  agreement. 

Luc.   Is  this  well  done,  my  lord?  Have  you  put  off 
Ail  sense  of  human  nature?  Keep  a  little, 
A  little  pity,  to  distinguish  manhood, 
Lot  other  men,   tho'  cruel,  should  disclaim  you, 
And  judge  you  to  benumber'd  with  the  brutes. 

Loth.   I  see  thou'st  learn 'd  to  rail. 

Luc.  I've  learnt  to  weep: 
That  lesson  my  sad  mistress  often  gives  me  : 
}jy  day  she  seeks  some  melancholy  shade,  CMtt 

To  hide  her  sorrows  from  the  prying  world; 
At  night  she  watches  all  the  long,  long  hours, 
And  listens  to  the  winds  and  beating  rain, 
With  sighs  as  loud,  and  tears  that  fall  as  fast. 
Then,  ever  and  anon,  she  wrings  her  hands, 
And  cries,  false,  false  Lothario ! 

Loth.  Oh,  no  more! 

1  swear  thou'it  spoil  thy  pretty  face  with  crying; 
And  thou  hast  beauty  that  may  make  thy  fortune: 
Some  keeping  cardinal  shall  dote  upon  ti'oe, 
And  barter  his  church  treasure,  for  thy  freshness. 

Luc.  What!  shall  I  sell  my  innocence  and  youth. 
For  wealth  or  titles,  to  perfidious  man  ! 
To  man,  who  makes  his  mirth  of  our  undoing  '. 
The  base,  profest  betrayer  of  our  sex! 
Let  me  grow  old  in  all  misfortunes  el?e, 
Rather  than  know  the  sorrows  of  CV, 
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Loth.  Does  she  send  thee  to  chide  in  her  behalf? 
I  swear  thou  dost  it  with  so  good  a  grace, 
That  I  could  almost  love  thee  for  thy  frowning.     260 
Luc.  Read  there,  my  lord,  there,  in  her  own  sad 
linos,  [Giving  a  teller. 

Which  best  can  tell  the  story  of  her  woes, 
That  grief  of  heart  which  your  unkindness  give  her. 

[Lothario  reads. 
Your  cruelty — Oledience  to  my  father — Give  my  hand 

t&  Altamont. 

By  Heav'n  'tis  well !  such  ever  be  the  gifts 
With  which  I  greet  the  man  whom  my  soul  hates. 

[Aside. 
But  to  go  on! 

Wish Heart Honour too  faithless — 

TF'eakness — to-morrow — last  trouble — lost  Calista. 

Women,  I  see,  can  change  as  well  as  men. 

*She  writes  me  here,  forsaken  as  I  am, 

That  I  should  bind  my  brows  with  mournful  willow. 

For  she  has  given  her  hand  to  Ahamont  : 

Yet,  tell  the  fair  inconstant 

Luc.  How,  my  lord  ! 

Loth.  Nay,  no  more  angry  words:  say  to  Calista, 
The  humblest  of  her  slaves  snail  wait  her  pleasure ; 
If  she  can  leave  her  happy  husband's  arms, 
To  think  upon  so  lost  a  thing  as  1  am. 

Luc.  Alas!  for  pity,  come  with  gentler  looks:  280 
Wound  not  her  heart  with  this  unmanly  triumph; 
And,  tho'  you  love  her  not,  yet  swear  you  c!n, 
So  shall  dissembling  once  be  virtuous  in  you. 
Loth.  Ha!  who  comes  here? 
Luc,  The  bridegroom's  friend,  Horatio. 
He  must  not  *  ee  us  here.     To-morrow  early 
Be  at  the  garden  gate. 

Loth.  Bear  to  my  love 

My  kindest  thoughts,  and  swear  I  will  not  fiiil  her. 
[Lothario  putting  up  the  letter  hastily,  drops  it 

as  he  goes  out. 

[Exeunt  Lothario  ttHC/Rossauo  one  icav,  Lucilja 
another. 
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Enter  HORATIO. 
Hor.  Sure  'tis  the  very  error  of  my  eyes, 

Waking  I  dream,  or  I  beheld  Lothario ; 

He  seem'd  conferring  with  Calista's  woman  : 

At  my  approach  they  started  and  retir'd. 

What  business  could  he  have  here,  and  with  her  ? 

I  know  he  bears  the  noble  Altamont 

Profest  and  deadly  hate — What  paper's  this? 

\Takingup  the  letter. 

Ha!  To  Lothario  I — 'Sdeath  !  Calista's  name  1 

[Opening  it* 

Confusion  and  misfortunes  !  [Reads m 

*  Your  cruelty  has  at  length  determined  me,  and  1 
have  resolv'd  this  morning  to  yield  a  perfect  obe- 
dience to  my  father,  and  to  give  my  hand  to  Alta- 
mont, in  spite  of  my  weakness  for  the  false  Lotharie. 
I  could  almost  wish'  I  had  that  heart,  and  that  honour 
to  bestow  with  it,  which  you  have  robb'd  me  of: 

Damnation  to  the  rest \JReads  again 

But,  Oh !  I  fear,  could  I  retrieve  'em,  I  should  again 
be  undone  by  the  too  faithless,  yet  too  lovely  Lo- 
thario. This  is  the  last  weakness  of  my  pen,  and  to- 
morrow shall  be  the  last  in  which  I  will  indulge  my 
eyes.  Lucilla  shall  conduct  you,  if  you  are  kind 
enough  to  let  me  see  you;  it  shall  be  the  last  trouble 
you  shall  meet  with  from  The  lost  Calista.' 

The  lost  indeed  !  for  thou  art  gone  as  far 

As  there  .can  be  perdition.     Fire  and  sulphur  ! 

Hell  is  the  sole  avenger  of  such  crimes. 

Oh,  that  the  ruin  were  but  all  thy  own  ! 

Thou  wilt  even  make  thy  father  curse  his  age; 

At  sight  of  this  black  scroll,  the  gentle  Altamont 

(For,  Oh!  I  know  his  heart  is  set  upon  thee)       320- 

Shall  droop,  and  hang  his  discontented  head, 

Like  merit  scorn'd  by  insolent  authority, 

And  never  grace  the  public  with  his  virtues. — 

"   Perhaps  even  now  he  gazes  fondly  on  her, 

"  And,  thinking  soul  and  body  both  alike, 
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Blesses  the  perfect  workmanship  of  Heav'n  : 
Then  sighing,  to  his  ev'rv  care  speaks  peace, 
And  bids  his  heart  be  satisfied  with  happiness. 
Oh,  wretched  husband  !  while  she  hangs  about  thee 
With  idle  blandishments,  and  plays  the  fond  one, 
Ev'n  then  her  hot  imagination  wanders, 
Contriving  riot,  and  loose  'scapes  of  love  ; 
And  while  she  clasps  thee  close,    makes  thee  a 

"  monster." 
What  if  I  give  this  paper  to  her  father? 
It  follows  that  hi*  justice  dooms  her  dead, 
And  breaks  his  heart  with  sorrow;  hard  return 
For  all  the  good  his  hand  has  heap'd  on  us! 
,Hold,  let  me  take  a  moment's  thought — ~- 

Enter  LAVINIA. 

Lav.  My  lord  ! 

Trust  me,  it  joys  my  heart  that  I  have  found  you. 
Inquiring  wherefore  you  had  left  the  company,    341 
liefore  my  brother's  nuptial  rites  were  ended, 
They  told  me  you  had  felt  some  sudden  illness. 
Where  are  von  sick  ?   Is  it  your  head  ?  your  heart  ? 
Tell  me,  my  love,  and  ease  my  anxious  thoughts, 
That  I  may  take  you  gently  in  my  arms, 
Soothe  you  to  rest,  and  soften  all  your  pains. 

liar.   It  were  unjust — No,  let  me  spare  my  friend, 
Lock  up  the  fatal  secret  in  my  breast, 
Nor  tell  him  that  which  will  undo  his  quiet. 

Lav.  What  means  my  lord  ? 

Hur.  Ha!   said'st  thou,  my  Lavinia? 

Lav.  Alas !  vou  know  not  what  you  make  me  suffer. 
Why  are  you  pale?  Why  did  you  start  and  tremble? 
Whence  is  that  sigh?  and  wherefore  arc  your  eyes 
Severely  rais'd  to  Heav'n?    The  sick  man  thus, 
Acknowledging  the  summons  of  his  fate, 
Lifts  up  his  feeble  hands  and  eyes  for  mercy, 
And  with  confusion  thinks  upon  his  exit. 

//or.  Oh,  no!  thou  hast  mistook  my  sickness  quite; 
These  pangs  are  of  the  soul.  Wou'd  I  had  met  SGi 
Sharpest  coavubions,  spotted  pestilence, 
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Or  any  other  deadly  foe  10  life, 

Rather  than  hea\e  beneath  this  load  of  thought! 

Lav.  Alas!    what  is  it?    ««  Wherefore  turn    you 

'*  from  me  ? 

Why  did  you -falsely  call  me  your  Lavinia, 
And"  swear  I  was  Horatio's  better  half, 
Since  now  you  mourn  unkindly  by  yourself, 
And  rob  me  of  my  partnership  of  sadness  ? 
Witness,  ye  holy  powers,  who  know  my  truth, 
There  cannot  be  a  chance  in  life  so  miserable, 
Nothing  so  very  hard  but  I  could  bear  it, 
Much  rather  than  my  love  should  treat  me  coldly, 
And  use  me  like  a  stranger  to  his  heart." 
Ilur.  Seek  nottoknow  what  I  would  hide  from  all, 
But  most  from  thee.      I  never  knew  a  pleasure, 
Ought  that  was  joyful,  fortunate,  or  good, 
But  straight  I  ran  to  ble^.s  thee  with  the  tidings, 
And  laid  up  all  my  happiness  with  thee  : 
But  wherefore,   wherefore  should*!  give  thee  pain  : 
Then  spare  me,   I  conjure  thee;  ask  no  further;  33 J 
Allow  my  melancholy  thoughts  this  privilege, 
And  let  'em  brood  in  secret  o'er  their  sorrows. 

Lav.  It  is  enough;  chide  not,  and  all  is  well ! 
Forgive  me  if  I  saw  you  sad,  Horatio, 
And  ask'd  to  weep  out  part  of  your  misfortunes  : 
I  wo'  not  press  to  know  what  you  forbid  me. 
Yet,  my  lov'd  lord,  yet  you  must  grant  me  this, 
Forget  your  cares  for  this  one  h'appy  day, 
Devote  this  day  to  mirth,  and  to  your  Altamont; 
For  his  dear  sake,  let  peace  be  in  your  looks. 
Ev'n  now  the  jocund  bridegroom  waits  your  wishes. 
He  thinks  the  priest  has  but  half  bless'd  his  marriage, 
'Till  hit.  friend  hails  him  with  the  sound  of  joy. 

//or.  Oh,  never,  never,  ne\er!  Thou  ait  innocent: 
Simplicity  from  ill,  pure  native  truth, 
And  candour  of  the  mind,  adorn  thee  ever; 
But  there  are  such,  such  false  ones,   in  the  world, 
Twouiu  rill  thy  gentle  soul  with  wild  amazement 
To  hear  their  story  told.  409 

Lav.  False  ones,  my  lord! 
"c  2 
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Hor.  Fatally  fair  they  are,  and  in  their  smiles 
The  graces,  little  loves,  and  young  desires  inhabit  j 
But  all  that  gaze  upon  'em  are  undone; 
For  they  are  false,  luxurious  in  their  appetites, 
And  all  the  Heav'n  they  hope  for  is  variety: 
One  lover  to  another  still  succeeds, 
Another,  and  another  after  that, 
And  the  last  fool  is  welcome  as  the  former; 
'Till  having  lov'd  his  hour  out,  he  gives  place, 
And  mingles  with  the  herd  that  went  before  him. 

Lav.  Can   there  be  such,  and  have  they  peace  of 

mind  ? 

Have  they,  in  all  the  series  of  their  changing, 
One  happy  hour?     If  women  are  such  things, 
How  was  I  form'd  so  different  from  my  sex  f 
My  little  heart  is  satisfied  with  you; 
You  take  up  all  her  room  :  as  in  a  cottage 
Which  harbours  some  benighted  princely  stranger, 
Where  the  good  man,  proud  of  his  hospitality, 
Yields  all  his  homely  dwelling  to  his  guest,    "        420 
And  hardly  keeps  a  corner  for  himself. 

Hor.  Oh,  were  they  all  like  thee,  men  would  adore 

'em, 

And  all  the  business  of  their  lives  be  loving: 
The  nuptial  band  should  be  the  pledge  of  peace, 
And  all  domestic  cares  and  quarrels  cease; 
The  world  should  learn  to  love  by  virtuous  rules, 
And  marriage  be  no  more  the  jest  of  fools.     [Exeunt. 


ACT  II.    SCENE   1. 

A  Hall.     Enter  CALISTA  andLuciL-LA. 
Calista.  BE  dumb  for  ever,  silent  as  the  grave, 
Nor  let  thy  fond  officious  love  disturb 
My  solemn  sadness  with  the  sound  of  joy. 
I  f  thou  wilt  soothe  me,  tell  some  dismal  tale 
Of  pining  discontent,  and  black  despair; 
For,  Oh!  I've  gone  around  through  all  my  thoughts, 
But  all  are  indignation,  love,  or  shame, 
And  my  dear  peace  of  mind  is  lost  for  ever. 
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Luc.  Why  do  you  follow  still  that  vvand'r'mg  fire, 
That  has  misled  your  weary  steps,  and  leaves  you 
Benighted  in  a  wilderness  of  woe, 
That  false  Lothario  ?  Turn  from  the  deceiver; 
Turn,  and  behold  where  gentle  Altamont, 
"   Kind  as  the  softest  virgin  of  our  sex, 
*'  And  faithful  as  the  simple  village  swain, 
<(  That  never  knew  the  courtly  vice  of  changing," 
Sighs  at  your  feet,  and  wooes  yo a  to  be  happy. 

Cal.   Away!   I  think  not  of"  him.     My  sad  soul 
Has  form'd  a  dismal  melancholy  scene, 
Such  a  retreat  as  I  would  wish  to  find:  20 

An  unfrequented  vale,  o'ergrown  with  trees 
Mossy  and  old,  within  whose  lonesome  shade        » 
Ravens  and  birds  ill-omen'd  only  dwell; 
No  sound  to  break  the  silence,  but  a  brook 
That  bubbling  winds  among  the  weeds;  no  mark 
Of  any  human  shape  that  had  been  there, 
Unless  a  skeleton  of  son:e  poor  wretch, 
Who  had  long  since,  like  me,  by  love  undone, 
Sought  that  sad  place  out,  to  despair  and  die  in. 

Luc.  Alas,  for  pity  1 

Cal.  There  I  fain  would  hide  me 
From  the  base  world,  from  malice,  and  from  shame; 
For  'tis  the  solemn  counsel  of  my  soul 
Never  to  live  with  public  loss  of  honour  : 
'T  is  fix'd  to  die,  rather  than  boar  the  insolence 
Of  each  affected  she  that  tells  my  story, 
And  blesses  her  good  stars  that  she  is  virtuous. 
To  be  a  tale  for  iools !   Scorn'd  by  the  women, 
And  pity'd  by  the  UK  n  1  Oh,  insupportable! 

Luc.  Can  you  perceive  the  manifest  destruction, 
The  gaping  gulf  that  opens  just  before  you,  41 

And  yet  rush  on,   'ho'  conscious  of  the  danger! 
Oh,  hear  me,   hear  you:  ever  faithful  crealure! 
By  all  the  good  I  wish,  by  all  the  ill 
My  trembling  heart  forebodes,  let  me  intreatycu, 
Never  to  see  this  fiithless  man  again  j 
Let  me  forbid  his  coming. 

Cal.  On  thy  life 

G    3 
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I  charge  thee  no :  my  genius  drives  me  on-, 
I  must,  I  will  behold  him  once  again: 
Perhaps  it  is  the  crisis  of  my  fate, 
And  this  one  interview  shall  end  my  cares. 
My  lab'ring  heart  that  swells  with  indignation, 
Heaves  to  discharge  the  burthen;  that  once  done, 
The  busy  thing  shall  rost  within  its  cell, 
And  never  beat  again. 

Luc.  Trust  not  to  that: 
Rage  is  the  shortest  passion  of  our  souls  : 
Like  narrow  brooks  that  rise  with  sudden  show'rs, 
It  swells  in  haste,  and  falls  again  as  soon;  60 

Still  as  it  ebbs  the  softer  thoughts  flow  in, 
And  the  deceiver  Love  supplies  its  place. 

Cal.  I  have  been  wrong'd  enough  to  arm  my  temper 
Against  the  smooth  delusion  ;  but  alas! 
(Chide  not  my  weakness,  gentle  maid,  but  pity  me) 
A  woman's  softness  hangs  about  me  still: 
Then  let  me  blush,  and  tell  thee  all  my  folly. 
I  swear  1  could  not  see  the  dear  betrayer 
Kneel  at  my  feet,  and  sigh  to  be  forgiven, 
But  my  relenting  heart,  would  pardon  all, 
And  quite  forget  'twas  he  that  had  undone  me. 

"  Luf.  Ye  sacred  povv'rs,  whose  gracious  Provi- 

"  dence 

Is  watchful  for  our  good,  guard  me  from  men, 
From  their  deceitful  tongues,  their  vows,  and  flat- 

"  teries; 

Still  let  me  pass  neglected  by  their  eyes, 
Let  my  bloom  wither,  and  my  form  decay, 
That  none  may  think  it  worth  his  while  to  ruin  me, 
And  fatal  love  may  never  be  my  bane."         [Exit. 
Cal.  Ha,  Altamont!    Calista,  now  be  wary, 
And  guard  thy  soul's  accesses  with  dissembling;     80 
Nor  let  this  hostile  husband's  eyes  explore 
The  warring  passions,  and  tumultuous  thoughts, 
That  rage  within  thee,  and  deform  thy  reason. 

Enter  ALTAMOXT. 
Alt.  Begone,  my  cares,  I  give  you  to  the  winds, 
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Far  to  be  borne,  far  from  the  happy  Altamont ; 

*'  Fiir  from  this  sacred  aera  of  my  love. 

"  A  better  order  of  succeeding  Says 

"  Comes  smiling  forward,  white  and  lucky  all.'' 

Calista  is  the  mistress  of  the  year  ; 

She  crowns  the  season  with  auspicious  beauty, 

And  bids  ev'n  all  my  hour!  be  good  and  joyful. 

Cal.  If  I  were  ever  mistress  of  such  happiness, 
Oh!  wherefore  did  1  play  th' unthrifty  fool, 
And  wasting  all  on  others,  leave  myself 
Without  one  thought  of  joy  to  give  me  comfort ! 

Alt.  Oh,  mighty  Love  !  "Shall  that  fair  face  profane 
This  thy  great  festival  with  frowns  and  sadness  1 
I  swear  it  shall  not  be,  for  I  will  woo  thee 
With  sighs  so  moving,  with  so  warm  a  transport, 
That  thou  shall  catch  the  gentle  flame  from  me,     100 
And  kindle  into  joy. 

Cal.  I  tell  thee,  Allaraont, 
Such  hearts  as  ours  were  nef er  pair'd  above : 
Ill-suited  to  each  other;  join'd,  notmatch'd. 
Some  sullen  influence,  a  foe  to  both, 
Has  wrought  this  fatal  marriage  to  undo  us. 
Mark  but  the  frame  and  temper  of  oor  minds, 
How  very  much  we  differ.     Ilv'n  this  day, 
That  fills  thee  with  such  ecstacy  and  transport, 
To  me  brings  nothing  that  should  make  me  bless  it, 
Or  think  it  better  than  the  day  before, 
Or  any  other  in  the  course  of  time, 
That  cluly  took  its  turn,  and  was  forgotten, 

Alt,  If  to  behold  thee  as  my  pledge  of  happiness, 
To  know  none  fair,  none  excellent  but  thee; 
If  still  to  love  thee  with  unwearied  constancy, 
"  Through  ev'ry  season,  ev'ry  change  of  life, 
"  Thro'  wrinkled  age,  thro'  sickness  and  misfortune," 
Be  worth  the  least  return  of  grateful  love, 
Oh,  then  let  my  Calista  bless  this  day,  ISO 

And  set  it  down  for  happy. 

Cal.  Tis  the  day 

In  which  my  father  gave  my  hand  to  Altamont; 
As  such,  I  will  remember  it  for  ever. 
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Act  11. 


Enter  SCIOLTO,  HORATIO, 


5  i.  Let  mirth  go  on,  let  pleasure  know  no  pause, 
But  fill  up  ev'ry  minute  of  this  clay. 
Tis  yours,  my  children,  sacred  toTyour  loves  : 
The  glorious  sun  himself  for  you  looks  gay  ; 
He  .shines  for  Altamontand  for  Calista. 
Let  there  be  music;  let  the  master  touch 
The  sprightly  string,  and  softly-breathing  flute, 
'Till  harmony  rouse  ev'ry  gentle  passion, 
Teach  the  cold  maid  to  lose  her  fears  in  love, 
And  the  fierce  youth  to  languish  at  her  feet. 
Begin  :   ev'n  age  itself  is  chear'ci  with  music; 
It  Wakes  a  glad  remembrance  of  our  youth, 
Calls  back  pastjoys>  and  warms  us  into  transport. 

[Music. 
"  SONG. 

"   BY  MR.  COSGRET'E. 

"  Ah,  stay  !  ah,  turn!  all,  whither  would  you  Jl>jt 
"  Too  charming,  too  relentless  maid? 

*'  I  follow  not  to  conquer)  but  to  die ;  140 

"  You  of  the  fearful  are  afraid. 

* '  In  vain  I  call ;  for  she,  like  fleeting  air, 
"    IFhen  pressed  by  some  tempestuous  wind, 

"  lilies  swifter  from  the  voice  of  mi/  despair, 
*'  Nor  casts  ont  pity  ing  look  behind." 

Sci.  Take  care  my  gates  be  open,  bid  all  welcome: 
All  who  rejoice  with  me  to-day  are  friends: 
Let  each  indulge  his  genius,  each  be  glad, 
Jocund  and  free,  and  swell  the  feast  with  mirth  j 
The  uprightly  bowl  shall  cheaffully  go  round, 
None  shall  be  grave,  nor  too  severely  wise; 
Losses  and  disappointments,  cares  and  poverty, 
Tlve  rich  man's  insolence,  and  great  man's  scorn, 
In  wine  shall  be  forgotten  all.     To-morrow 
Will  be  too  soon  to  think,  ;md  to  be  wretched. 
Oh,  grant,  ye  pow'rs,  that  1  may  see  these  happy. 

[Pointing  to  Alt.  andCal, 
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Completely  blest,  and  I  have  life  enough; 
And  leave  the  rest  indifferently  to  fate.          [Exeunt. 
Hor.  What  if,  while  all  are  nere  intent  on  revelling, 
I  privately  went  forth,  and  sought  Lothario: 
This  letter  may  be  forg'd  ;  perhaps  the  wantonness 
Of  his  vain  youth,  to  stain  a  lady's  fame  ; 
Perhaps  his  malice  to  disturb  my  friend. 
Oh,  no  !  my  heart  forebodes  it  must  be  true. 
Methought,  ev'n  now,  I  mark'd  the  starts  of  guilt 
That  shook  her  soul  ;  tho'  damn'd  dissimulation 
Screen'd  her  dark  thoughts,  and  set  to  public  view 
A  specious  face  of  innocence  and  beauty. 
*  '  Oh,  false  appearance  !    What  is  all  our  sovereignty, 
"  Our  boasted  pow'r?     When  they  oppose  their  arts, 
"  Still  they  prevail,  and  we  are  found  their  fools." 
With  such  smooth  looks,  and  many  a  gentle  word, 
The  first  fair  she  beguil'd  her  easy  lord  ; 
Too  blind  with  love  and  beauty  to  beware, 
He  fell  unthinking  in  the  fatal  snare  ; 
Nor  could  believe  that  such  a  heav'nly  face 
Had  bargain'd  with  the  devil,  to  damn  her  wretched 
race.  [Exit. 

SCENE  II. 

The  Street  near  SCIOLTO'S  Palace.  Enter  LOTHARIO 


Loth.  To  tell  thee  then  the  purport  of  my  thoughts  ; 
The  loss  of  this  fond  paper  would  not  give  me 
A  moment  of  disquiet,  were  it  not  180 

My  instrument  of  vengeance  on  this  Altamont; 
Therefore  I  mean  to  wait  some  opportunity 
Of  speaking  with  the  maid  we  saw-this  morning. 

Ros.  I  wish  you,  Sir,  to  think  upon  the  danger 
Of  being  seen;  to-day  their  friends  are  round  'em; 
And  any  eye  that  lights  by  chance  on  you, 
Shall  put  your  life  and  safety  to  the  hazard. 

[They  confer  aside. 

Enter  HORATIO. 
Hor.  Still  I  must  doubt  some  mystery  of  mischief, 
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Some  artifice  beneath.     Lothario's  father, 
I  knew  him  well;  he  was  sagacious,  cunning, 
Fluent  in  words,  and  bold  in  peaceful  counsels, 
But  of  a  cold,  inactive  hand  in  war; 
Yet,  with  these  coward's  virtues,  he  undid 
My  unsuspecting,  valiant,  honest  friend. 
This  son,  if  fame  mistakes  not,  is  more  hot, 
More  open  and  unartful — Ha!  he's  here!  [Seeing  him. 

Loth.  Damnation :   He  again  ! — This  seconu  time 
To-day  ne  has  cross'd  me,  like  my  evil  genius. 

Hor.  1  sought  you,  sir. 

Loth.  Tis  well  then  I  am  found.  200 

Hor.  'Tis  well  you  are.     The  man  who  wrongs  my 

friend 

To  the  earth's  utmost  verge  I  would  pursue. 
No  place,  tho'  e'er  so  holy  should  protect  him  ; 
No  shape  that  artful  fear  e'er  form'd  should  hide  him, 
'Till  lie  fair  answer  made,  and  did  me  justice. 

Loth.  Ha !  dost  thou  know  me,  that  I  am  Lothario? 
As  great  a  man  as  this  proud  city  boasts  of. 
Who  is  this  mighty  man,  then,  this  Horatio, 
That  I  should  basely  hide  me  from  his  anger, 
Lest  he  should  chicle  me  for  his  friend's  displeasure? 

Hor.  The  brave,  'tis  true,  do  never  shun  the  light  > 
Just  are  their  thoughts,  and  open  are  their  tempers. 
Freelv  without  disguise  they  love  and  hate, 
Still  they  are  found  in  the  fair  face  of  day, 
And  Heav'n  and  men  are  judges  of  tru-ir  actions. 

Loth.  Such  let  'em  be.  of  mine  ;  there's  not  a  purpose 
Which  n.y  sovil  e'er  fram'd,  or  my  hand  acted, 
But  J  cou'ul  well  have  bid  the  world  look  on, 
And  what  I  once  durst  do,  havedafM  to  justify. 

Hor.  Where  was  this  open  boldness,  this  free  spirit, 
When  but  this  very  morning  1  surpnz'd  thee,        %9l 
In  base,  dishone  t  privacy,  consulting 
And  bribing  a  poor  mercenary  wretch, 
To  sell  her  iacU's  secrets,  slain  her  honour, 
And,  with  a  forg'd  contrivance,  blast  her  virtue? — 
At  sight  of  me  thou  fled'.st. 

Loth.  Ha  !  fled  from  thee? 
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//or.  Thoufled'st,  and  guilt  was  on  theelike  a  thief, 
A  pilferer,  descry 'd  in  some  dark  corner, 
Who  there  had  lorlgVl,  with  mischievous  intent, 
To  rob  and  ravage  at  the  hour  of  rest, 
And  do  a  midnight  murder  on  the  sleepers. 

Loth.  Slave  !   villain  1 

\_Offersto  draw,  Rossano  holds  him. 

JRos.  Hold,  my  lord  :  think  where  you  arc, 
Think  how  unsaVc  and  hurtful  to  your  honour 
It -were  to  urge  a  quarrel  in  this  place, 
And  shock  the  peaceful  city  witn  a  broil. 

Loth.  Then  since  thou  dost  provoke  my  vengeance, 

know 

I  would  not,  for  this  city's  wealth,  for  all 
Which  the  sea  wafts  to  our  Ligurian  shore,  240 

But  that  the  joys  I  reap'd  with  that  food  wanton, 
The  wife  of  Altamont,  should  he  as  public 
As  in  the  noon-day  sun,  air,  earth,  or  water, 
Or  any  common  benefit  of  nature, 
Think'stthou  I  meant  the  shame  should  beconceal'd? 
Oh,  no;  by  hell  and  vengeance,  all  1  wanted 
Was  some  fit  messenger  to  bear  the  news 
To  the  dull  doating  husband  :  now  J  have  found  him, 
And  thou  art  he. 

Hor.  I  hold  thee  base  enough 
To  break  through  law,  and  spurn  at  sacred  order, 
And  do  a  brutal  injury  like  this. 
Yet  mark  me  well,  young  lord  ;  I  think  Calista 
Too  nice,  too  noble,  and  too  great  of  soul, 
To  be  the  prey  of  such  a  thing  as  thou  art. 
'Tvvas  base  and  poor,  unworthy  of  a  man, 
To  forge  a  scroll  so  villainous  and  loose, 
And  mark  it  \viih  a  noble  lady's  name  : 
These  are  the  mean  dishonest  art-;  of  cowards, 
Strangers  to  manhood,  and  to  glorious  dangers;     £C0 
\Vho,  bred  at  home  in  idleness  and  riot, 
Ransack  for  mistresses  th'  unwholesome  stews, 
And  never  know  the  worth  of  virtuous  love. 

Loth.  Think'sttheu  I  fore-'d  the  letter  •     Think  ?o 
still, 
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Till  the  broad  shame  come  staring  in  thy  face, 
And  boys  shall  hoot  the  cuckold  as  he  passes. 

Ilor.  Away!  no  woman  could  descend  so  low  : 
A  skipping,  dancing,  worthless  tribe  you  are; 
Fit  only  for  yourselves:  vou  herd  together; 
And  wnen  the  circling  glass  warms  your  vain  hearts, 
You  talk  of  beauties  that  you  never  saw, 
And  fancy  raptures  that  you  never  knew. 
"  Legends  of  saints  who  never  yet  had  being, 
"  Or  being,  ne'er  were  saints,  are  not  so  false 
«'  As  the  fond  tales  which  you  recount  of  love." 

Loth.  But  that  I  do  not  hold  it  worth  my  leisure; 
I  could  produce  such  damning  proof 

Hor.  Tis  false! 

You  blast  the  fair  with  lies,  because  they  scorn  you, 
Hate  you  like  age,  like  ugliness  and  impotence:  "280 
Rather  than  make  you  blest,  they  would  die  virgins, 
And  stop  the  propagation  of  mankind. 

Loth.  1 1  is  the  curse  of  fools  to  be  secure, 
And  that  be  thine  and  Altamont's.     Dream  on  ; 
Nor  think  upon  my  vengeance  till  thou  feel'st  it. 

HOT.  Hold,  sir;  another  word,  and  then  farewell: 
Tho'  I  think  greatly  of  Calisla's  virtue, 
And  hold  it  far  beyond  thy  pow'r  to  hurt, 
Yet  as  she  shares  the  honour  of  my  Altamont, 
That  treasure  of  a  soldier,  bought  with  blood, 
And  kept  at  life's  expence,  I  must  not  have 
(Mark  me,  young  sir)  her  very  name  profan'd. 
Learn  to  restrain  the  licence  of  your  speech ; 
'Tis  held  you  are  too  lavish.     When  you  are  met 
Among  your  set  of  fools,  talk  of  your  dress, 
Of  dice,  of  whores,  of  horses,  and  yourselves; 
Tis  safer,  and  becomes  your  understandings. 

Loth.  What  if  we  pass  beyond  this  solemn  order, 
And  in  defiance  of  the  stern  Horatio, 
Indulge  our  gayer  thoughts,  let  laughter  loose,     300 
And  use  his  sacred  friendship  for  our  mirth  ? 

Ilor.  'Tis  well,  sir,  you  are  pleasant 

Loth.  By  the  joys 
Which  my  soul  yet  has  untontrol'd  pursu'd, 
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I  would  not  turn  aside  from  my  least  pleasure, 
Tho'  all  thy  force  were  arm'd  to  bar  my  way  j 
But  like  the  biuls,  great  Nature's  happy  commoners, 
Thai  haunt  in  woods,  in  meads,  and  now'ry  gardens, 
llifle  the  sweets  and  taste  the  choicest  fruits, 
Yet  scorn  to  ask  the  lordly  owner's  leave. 

Hor,  What  liberty  has  vain  presumptuous  youth, 
That  thou  should'st  dare  provoke  me  unchastis'd  ? 
But  henceforth,  boy,  I  warn  thee,  shun  my  walks. 
If  in  the  bounds  of  yon  forbidden  place 
Again  thou'rt  found,  expect  a  punishment. 
Such  as  great  souls,  impatient  of  an  injury, 
Exact  from  those  who  wrong  'em  much,  ev'n  death  j 
Or  something  worse  :    an  injur'd  husband's  ven- 
geance 

Shall  print  a  thousand  wounds,  tear  thy  fair  form, 
And  scatter  thee  to  all  the  winds  of  Heav'n.  320 

Loth.  Is  then  my  way  in  Genoa  prescrib'd 
By  a  dependent  en  the  wretched  Altamont, 
A' talking  Sir,  that  brawls  for  him  in  taverns, 
And  vouches  for  his  valour's  reputation? 

HOT.  Away !  thy  speech  is  fouler  than  thy  manners. 

Loth.  Or, 'if  there  be  a  name  more  vile,  h'is  parasite ; 
A  beggar's  parasite ! 

Hor.  Now  learn  humanity, 

[Offers  to  strike  him,  Rossano  interposes, 
Since  brutes  and  boys  are  only  taught  with  blows. 

Loth.  Damnation  !  [They  draw. 

Ros.  Hold,  this  goes  no  further  here. 
Horatio,  'tis  too  much;  already  see 
The  crowd  are  gath'ring  to  us. 

Loth.  Oil,  Rossano  1 
Or  g;ve  me  way,  or  thou'rt  no  more  my  friend. 

#<M.  Sciolto's  servants,  too,  have  ta'eh  th'  alarm  -} 
You'll  be  oppress'*!  by  numbers.     Be  advis'd. 
Or  I  must  force  you  hence.     Tak't  on  my  word, 
You  shall  have  justice  done  you  on  Horatio. 
Put  up,  irn  lord.  340 

Loth.  This  wo'not  brook  delay ; 
"West  of  the  town  a  mile,  among  the  rocks, 
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Two  hours"  ere  noon,  to-morrow,  1  expect  thee, 
Thy  single  hand  to  mine. 

HOT.  I'll  meet  thee  there. 

Loth,  To-morrow,  Oh,  my  better  stars!  to-morrow 
Exert  your  influence  ;  shine  strongly  for  me  j 
'Tis  not  a  common  conquest  i  would  gain, 
Since  love  as  well  as  arms,  must  grace  my  triumph. 

\_Exeimt  Lothario  and  Rossano, 

Hor.  Two  hours  ere  noon  to  morrow  !  ha  !  ere  that 

He  sees  Calls ta!  Oh,  unthinking  fool 

What  if  I  urg'd  her  with  the  crime  and  danger? 
If  any  spark  from  Heav'n  remain  unquench'd 
Within  her  breast,  my  breath  perhaps  may  wake  it. 
Could  I  but  prosper  there,  I  would  not  doubt 
My  combat  with  that  loud  vain-glorious  boaster. 
W  ere  you,  ye  fair,   but  cautious  whom  ye  trust, 
Did  you  but  think  how  seldom  fools  are'just, 
So  many  of  our  sex  would  not  in  vain 
Of  broken  vows,  and  faithless  men,  complain:      360 
Of  all  the  various  wretches  love  has  made, 
How  fe\v  have  been  by  men  of  sense  betray'dt 
Convinced  by  reason,  they  your  pow'r  confess, 
Pleas'd  to  be  happy,  as  you're  pleas'd  to  bless, 
And  conscious  of  your  worth  can  never  love  vou  Je*9. 

'    {Exit, 

ACT  III.    SCENE  I. 

An  Apartment  in  SCIOLTO'S  Palace.    Enter  SGIOLTO 

and  CALISTA. 

Sclolto.  Now,  by  my  lift,  my  honour,  'tis  too  much! 
iHave  1  not  markrd  thee,  wayward  as  thou  art, 
Perverse  and  sullen  all  this  day  of  joy? 
When  ev'ry  heart  was  cheer'd,  and  mirth  went  round, 
Sorrow,  displeasure,  and  repining  anguish, 
Sat  on  thy  brow  ;  "  like  some  malignant  planet, 
*'  Foe  to  the  harvest  and  the  healthy  year, 
"  Who  scowls  adverse,  and  lours  upon  the  worlclj 
"  When  all  the  other  stars,  with  gentle  aspect, 
**  Propitious  shine,  and  meaning  good  to  man." 
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Cal.  Is  then  the  task  of  duty  halfperform'd  ? 
Has  not  your  daughter  giv'n  herself  10  Altauiont, 
Yielded  the  native  freedom  of  her  will 
To  an  imperious  husband's  lordly  rule, 
To  gratify  a   father's  slern  command? 

$ci.   Dost  thou  complain? 

Cal.  For  pity  do  not  frown  then, 
If  in  despite  of  all  my  vow'd  obedience, 
A  sigh  breaks  out,  of  a  tear  falls  by  chance: 
For,  Oh  !  that  sorrow  which  has  drawn  your  anger, 
Is  the  sad  native  of  Calista'a  breast :  21 

"  And  once  possess'd,  will  never  quit  its  dwelling, 
"  Till  life,  the  prop  of  all,  shall  leave  the  building, 
"  To  tumble  down,  and  moulder  into  ruin". 

Sci.  Now,  by  the  sacred  dust  of  that  dear  saint 
That  was  thy  mother;  "  by  her  wond'rous  goodness, 
"  Her  soft,  her  tender^  most  complying  sweetne&fi," 
I  swear,  some  sullen  thought  that  shuns  the  light, 
Lurks  underneath  that  sadness  in  thy  visage. 
But  mark  me  well,  tho'  by  yon.  Heav'n  1  love  thc-e 
As  much,   I  think,  as  a  fond  parent  can; 
Yetshouldst  thou  (which  the  pow'rs  above  forbid) 
E'er  stain  the  honour  of  thy  name  with  infamy, 
I'll  cast  ihee  oil',  as  one  whose  impious  hands 
Had  rent  asunder  nature's  nearest  ties, 
Which,  once  divided,  neverjoin  again. 
To  day  I've  made  a  noble  youth  thy  husband  ; 
Consider  well  his  worth  ;  reward  his  love  ; 
Be  willing  to  be  happy,  and  thou  art  so. 

f  E^it  Sciolto. 

Cal.  How  hard  is  the  condition  of  our  sex.          40 
Thro'  every  state  of  life  the  slaves  of  rhan! 
In  all  the  dear  delightful  days  of  youth 
A  rigid  father  dictates  to  our  wills, 
And  deals  out  pleasure  with  a  scanty  hand. 
To  his,  the  tyrant  husband's  reign  succeeds  ; 
Proud  with  opinion  of  superior  reason, 
He  holds  domestic  bus'ness  and  devotion 
All  we  are  capable  to  know,  and  shuts  us, 
Like  cloister'*]  ideots,  from  the  world's  acquaintance, 
D  8 
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And  all  the  joys  of  freedom.     Wherefore  are  we 
Born  with  high  souls,  hut  to  assert  ourselves, 
Shake  off  this  vile  obedience  th^y  exact, 
And  claim  an  equal  empire  o'er  the  world  ? 

Enter  HORATIO. 

//"or.  She's  heie!  yet,  Oh!   my  tongue  is  at  a  loss. 
Teach  me,  some  pow'r,  that  happy  art  of  speech, 
lo  dress  my  purpose  up  in  gracious  words; 
Such  as  may  softly  steal  upon  her  soul, 
And  never  waken  the  tempestuous  passions. 
By  heav'n  she  weeps  !-, — -Forgive  me,  fair  Calista, 
If  I  presume  on  privilege  of  friendship,  <5Q 

To  join  my  grief  to  yours,  and  mourn  the  evils 
That  hurt  your  peace,  and  quench  those  eyes  in  tears, 

Cal.  To  steal,  unlook'd  for,  on  my  private  sorrow, 
Speaks  not  the  man  of  honour,  nor  the  friend, 
Bu-t  rather  means  the  spy. 

Hor.  Unkindly  said  ! 

For,  Oh  !  as  sure  as  you  accuse  me  falsely, 
I  come  to  prove  myself  Calista' s  friend. 

Cal.  You  are  my  husband's  friend,  the  friend  of 
Altamont ! 

Hor.  Are  you  not  one?     Are  you  not  join'd  by 

Heaven, 

Each  interwoven  with  the  other's  fate? 
Are  you  not  mixtlike  streams  of  meeting  rivers, 
"Whose  blended  waters  are  no  more  distinguished, 
But  roll  into  the  ser»,  one  common  flood? 
Then  who  can  give  his  friendship  but  to  one  ? 
\Vho  ran  be  Altamont's  and  not  Calisia's? 

Cal.  Force,  and  the  wills  of  our  imperious  rulers, 
May  bind  two  bodies  in  one  wretched  chain  ; 
But  minds  will  still  look  back  to  their  own  choice. 
«*  So  the  poor  captive  in  a  foreign  realm,  80 

"  Stands  on  the  shore,  and  sends  his  wishes  back 
"  To  the  dear  native  land  from  whence  he  came." 

Hor.  When  souls  that  should  agree  to  will  the  same. 
To  have  one  common  object  for  their  wishes, 
Look  different  ways,  regardless  of  each  other, 
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Think  what  a  train  of  wretchedness  ensues  : 
Love  shall  be  banish'cl  from  the  genial  bed, 
The  night  shall  all  be  lonely  and  unquiet, 
And  ev'ry  day  shall  be  a  clay  of  cares. 

Gal.  Then  all  the  boasted  office  of  thy  friendship, 
Was  but  to  tell  Calista  what  a  wretch  she  is. 
Alas!  what  needed  thai. 

Hor.  Oh !  rather  say, 

I  came  to  tell  her  how  she  might  be  happy ; 
To  sooth  the  secret  anguish  of  her  soul  ; 
To  comfort  that  fair  mourner,  that  forlorn  one, 
And  teach  her  steps  to  know  the  paths  of  peace. 

Cal.  Say  thou,  to  whom  this  paradise  is  known, 
Where  lies  the  blissful  region  ?     Mark  my  way  to  it, 
For,  Oh  !  'tis  sure  1  long  to  be  at  rest.  1GO 

Hor.  Then — to  lie  good  is  to  be  happy — Angels 
Are  happier  than  mankind,  because  they're  beuer. 
Guilt  is  the  source  of  sorrow  !  'tis  the  fiend. 
Th' avenging  fiend  that  follows  us  behind 
With  whips  and  stings.    The  blest  know  none  of  this, 
But  rest  in  everlasting  peace  of  mind, 
And  find  the  height  of  all  their  heav'n  is  goodness. 

Cal.  And  what  bold  parasite's  officious  tongue 
Shall  dare  to  taxCalisla's  na:ne  with  guilt? 

Hor.  None  should  ;  but  'tis  a  busy,  talking  world, 
That  with  licentious  breath  blows  like  the  wind, 
As  freely  on  the  palace  as  the  cottage. 

Cal.  What  mystic  riddle  lurks  beneath  thy  words, 
Which  thou  would'st  seem  unwilling  to  express, 
As  if  it  meant  dishonour  to  my  virtue? 
Away  with  this  ambiguous  shuffling  phrase, 
And  let  thy  oracle  be  understood. 

Hor.  Lothario! 

Cal.  Ha!  what  would'st  thou  mean  by  him  ? 

Hor.  Lothario  and  Calista  !  thus  they  join         12O 
Two  names,    which  lleav'r   decreed    should  ne.YOr 

meet. 

Hence  have  the  talkers  of  this  populous  city 
A  shameful  tale  to  tell>  for  public  sport, 
Of  an  unhappy  beauty,  a  fa !se  fair  one, 
D  3 
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Who  plighted  tn  a  noble  youth  her  faith. 
When  she  had  giv  n  her  honour  fc>  a  wretch. 

Cal.  Death  and  confusion  !  Have  I  liv'd  to  this? 
Thus  to  he  treated  with  nn manly  insolence! 
To  be  the  sport  of  a  loose  ruffian's  tongue! 
Thus  to  be  us'd  !  thus!  like  the  vilest  creature, 
That  ever  was  a  slave  to  vice  and  infamy. 

HOT.  By  honour  and  fair  truth,  you  wrong  me  much  j 
For,  on  my  soul,  nothing  but  strong  necessity 
Could  urge  my  tongue  to  this  ungrateful  office. 
I  rime  with  strong  reluctance,  as  if  death 
Had  pfood  across  my  w?v,  to  save  your  honour, 
Your'sand  Sciolto's,  your's  and  Altamont's  ; 
Like  one  who  ventures  through  a  burning  pile, 
To  save  his  tender  wife  with  all  her  brood 
Of  little  foundlings,  from  the  dreadful  ruin.  140 

Cal.  Is  xhis  the  famous  friend  of  Altamont, 
For  noble  worth  and  deeds  of  arms  renown'd? 
Is  this  rhe  tate-bearing  officious  fellow, 
That  watches  for  intelligence  from  eyes  ; 
This  wi  etched  Argus  of  a  jealous  husband, 
That  P.1U  his  easy  ears  with  monstrous  tales, 
And  makes  him  toss,  and  rave,  and  wreak  at  length 
Bloody  revenge  on  his  defenceless  wife, 
Who  guiltless  dies,  because  her  fool  ran  mad? 

Hor.  Alas!  this  rage  is  vain ;  for  if  your  fame 
Or  peace  be  worth  your  care,  you  must  becalm, 
And  listen  to  the  means  are  left  to  save 'em. 
'Tis  now  the  lucky  minute  of  your  fate. 
By  me  your  genius  speaks,  by'me  it  warns  you, 
Never  to  see  'that  rurst  Lothario  more; 
Unless  y©u  mean  to  be  despis'd,  beshunn'd 
By  all  our  virtuous  maids  and  noble  matrons  j       ,  . 
Unless  you  have  devoted  this  rare  beauty 
To  infamy,  diseases,  prostitution 

Cal.  Dishonour  blast  thee,  base,  unmanner'd  slave ! 
That  dar'st  forget  my  birth,  and  sacred  sex,  l6l 
And  shock  me  with  the  rude,  unhallow'd  sound  ! 

Hor.  Here  kneel,  and  in  the  awful  face  of  Heav'u 
Breathe  out  a  solemn  vow,  never  to  see, 
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Northiokj  if  possible,  on  him  thatruin'd  thee) 

Or  by  my  Altamont's  dear  life,  I  swear, 

This  paper; — nay,  you  rnusi  not  fly — This  paper, 

[Holding  her, 
This  guilty  paper  shall  divulge  your  shame — — 

Cal.  What  mean'st  thou  b'y  that  paper?     What 

contrivance 

Hast  thou  been  forging  to  deceive  my  father  ; 
To  turn  his  heart  against  his  wretched  daughter, 
That  Altamont  and  thou  may  share  his  wealth? 
A  wrong  like  this  will  make  me  ev'n  forget 

The  weakness  of  my  sex. Oh,  for  a  sword, 

To  urge  my  vengeance  on  the  villain's  hand 
That  forg'd  the  scroll ! 

Hor.  Behold!   Can  this  he  forg'd .? 
See  where  Calista's  name —  [Shewing  the  letter  near. 

Cal.  To  atoms  thus,  [Tearing it. 

Thus  let  me  tear  the  vile,  detested,  falsehood,  180 

The  wicked  lying  evidence  of  shame. 

Hor.  Confusion  ! 

Cal.  Henceforth,  thou  officious  fool, 
Meddle  no  more,  nor  dare,  ev'n  on  thy  life, 
To  breathe  an  accent  that  may  touch  my  virtue. 
I  am  myself  the  guardian  of  my  hftnour, 
And  will  not  bear  so  insolent  a  monitor. 
Enter  ALTAMONT. 

Alt.  Where  is  my  life,  my  love,  my  charming  bride, 
Jov  of  my  heart,  and  pleasure  of  my  eyes, 
"  The  wish,  and  care,  and  business  of  my  youth ! 
<e  Oh,  let  me  find  her,  snatch  her  to  my  breast, 
tc  And  tell  her  she  delays  my  bliss  too  long, 
"  Till  my  soft  soul  ev'n  sickens  with  desire." 
Disorder'd !— r-and  in  tears ! — Horatio  too ! 
My  friend  is  in  amaze — What  qanit  mean? 
Tell  me,  Calista,  who  has  done  thee  wrong, 
That  my  swift  sword  may  find  out  the  offender, 

nd  do  thee  ample  justice. 

Cal.  Turn  to  him. 

Alt.  Horatio!  200 

Cal,  To  that  insolent, 
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Alt.  My  friend! 

Could  he  clo  this  ?     He  who  was  half  myself? 
*'  One  faith  has  ever  bound  us,  and  one  reason 
"  Guided  our  wills.     Have  I  not  found  him  just, 
*'  Honest  as  truth  itself?     And"  could  he  break 
The  sanctity  of  friendship?     Could  he  wound 
The  heart  of  Altamont  in  his  Calista? 

Co  1.  I  thought  what  justice  I  should  find  from  theel 
Go  fawn  upon  him,  listen  to  his  tale, 
Applaud  his  malice,  that  would  blast  my  fame, 
And  treat  me  like  a  common  prostitute. 
Thou  art,  perhaps,  confederate  in  his  mischief, 
And  wilt  believe  the  legend,  if  he  tells  it. 

Alt.  Oh,    impious!    what    presximptuous  wretch 

shall  dare 

To  offer  at  an  injury  like  that? 
Priesthood,  nor  age,  nor  cowardice  itself, 
Shall  save  him  from  the  fury  df  my  vengeance. 

CaL  The  man  who  dar'd  to  do  it  was  Horatio  ; 
Thy  darling  friend  ;  'twas  Altamont's  Horatio.      220 
But  mark  me  well ;  while  thy  divided  heart, 
Doats  on  a  villain  that  has  wrong'd  me  thus, 
No  force  shall  drag  me  to  thy  hated  bed. 
Nor  can  my  cruel  father's  pow'r  do  more 
Than  shut  me  in  a  cloister:  there,  well  pleas'd, 
Religious  hardships  will  I  learn  to  bear, 
To  fast  and  freeze  at  midnight  hours  of  pray 'r; 
Nor  think  it  hard  within  a  lonely  cell, 
With  melancholy  speechless  saiststo  dwell; 
But  bless  the  clay  I  to  that  refuge  ran, 
Free  from  the  marriage  chain,  and  from  that  tyrant, 
man.  [Exit  Calista. 

Alt.  She's  gone;  and  as  she  went,  ten  thousand  fires 
Shot  from  her  angry  eyes;  as  if  she  meant 
Too  well  to  keep  the  cruel  vow  she  made. 
Now,  as  thou  art  a  man,  Horatio,  tell  me, 
What  means  this  wild  confusion  in  thy  looks; 
As  if  thou  vvert  at  variance  with  thyself, 
Madness  and  reason  combating  within  thee, 
And  thou  wert  doubtful  which  should  get  the  better? 
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Hor.   I  would  be  dumb  for  ever:   but  thy  sate     i'iO 
Has  otherwise  decreed  it.     Thou  hast  seen 
Thatidol  of  thy  soul,  that  fair  Calist:), 
Thou  hast  beheld  her  tears. 

Alt.   1  have  seen  her  weep ; 
I  have  seen  that  lovely  one,  that  dear  Calista, 
Complaining  in  the  bitterness  of  sorrow, 
That  thou,  my  friend,  Horatio,  thou  hast  wrong'd  her, 

tior.  That"  |  have  wrong'd  her  !  had  her  eyes  been 

fed 
From  that  rich  stream  which  warms  her  heart,  and 

number'd 

For  ev'ry  falling  tear  a  drop  of  blood, 
It  had  not  been  too  much  ;  for  she  has  ruin'd  thee, 
Kv'n  thee,  my  Ahamont.     She  has  undone  ihee. 

Alt.  Dost  thou  join  ruin  with  Calista's  name? 
\Vhat  is  so  fair,  so  exquisitely  good? 
Is  she  not  more  than  painting  can  express, 
Or  vouthful  poet?  fancy  when  they  love  ? 
"  Does  she  not  come,  like  wisdom,  or  good  fortune, 
"  Replete  with  blessings,  giving  wealth  and  honour? 
*'  The  dowry  which  she  brings  is  peace  and  pleasure, 
"  And  everlastingjoys  are  in  her  arms."  2GO 

Bor.  It  had  been  better  thou  had'st  liv'd  a  beggar, 
And  fed  on  scraps  at  great  men's  surly  doors, 
Than  to  have  match 'd  with  one  so  false,  so  fatal. — 

Alt.  It  is  too  much  for  friendship  to  allow  thee. 
Because  I  tamely  bore  the  wrong  thou  did'st  her, 
Thou  doht  avow  the  barb'rous,  brutal  part, 
And  urge  the  injury  ev'n  to  my  face. 

HOT.  I  see  she  has  got  possession  of  thy  heart; 
She  hascharm'd  thee,  like  a  syren,  to  her  bed, 
With  looks  of  love,  and  with  enchanting  sounds  i 
Too  late  the  rocks  and  quicksands  will  appear, 
When  thou  art  wreck'd  upon  the  faithless  shore, 
Then  vainly  wish  thou  had'st  not  left  thy  friend, 
TO  follow  her  delusion. 

Aft.  If  thy  friendship 
Do  churlishly  deny  my  love  a  room, 
Jt  is  not  worth  my  keeping;  1  disclaim  it, 
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Hor.  Canst  thou  so  soon  forget  what  I  have  been 

to  thee  ? 

I  shar'd  the  task  of  nature  with  thy  father, 
And  form'd  with  care  thy  unexperienced  youth      280 
To  virtue  and  to  arms. 

Thy  noble  father,  Oh,  thou  light  young  man  ! 
Wou'd  he  have  us'd  me  thus  ?     One  fortune  fed  us  ; 
For  his  was  ever  mine,  mine  his,  and  both 
Together  flourish'd,  and  together  fell. 
He  call'd  me  friend,  like  thee:  wou'd  he  have  leftm« 
Thus,  for  a  woman,  and  a  vile  one,  too  ? 

Alt.  Thou  canst  not,  dar'st  not  mean  it  !    Speak 

again; 
Say,  who  is  vile;  but  dare  not  name  Calista. 

"Hor.  I  had  not  spoke  at  first,  unless  compell'd, 
And  forc'd  to  clear  myself;  but  since  thus  urg'd, 
J  must  avow,  J  do  not  know  a  riler. 

Alt.  Thouwertmy  father's  friend  j  he  lov'd  thee 

well  ; 

"  A  kind  of  venerable  mark  «f  him 
"  Hangs  round  thee,  and  protects   thee  from    my 

vengeance." 

J  cannot,  dare  not  lift  my  sword  against  thee, 
But  henceforth  never  let  me  see  thee  more.  [Going  out. 

Ilor.  \  love  thee  still,  ungrateful  as  thou  art, 
And  must  and  will  preserve  thee  from  dishonour, 
Jiv'n  in  despite  of  thee.  [Holds  him. 

Alt.  Let  go  my  arm.  30J 

Hor.  If  honour  be  thy  care,  if  thou  would'st  live 
Without  the  name  of  credulous,  wittol  husband, 
Avoid  thy  bride,  shun  her  detested  bed  : 
The  joys  it  yields  are  dash'd  with  poison  - 


To  urge  me  but  a  minute  more  is  fatal. 

Hor.  She  is  polluted,  stain'd  - 

Alt.  Madness  and  raging  ! 
But  hence  - 

Hor.  Dishonoured  by  the  man  you  hate-  •  •  • 

Alt.  I  pr'ythee  loose  me  yet,  for'thy  own  sake, 
Jf  life  be  worth  the  keeping  - 
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Hor.  By  Lothario. 

Alt.  Perdition  take  thee,  villain,  lor  the  falsehood  ! 

\_Strikes  him. 

Now  nothing  but  thy  life  can  make  atonement. 
Nor.  A  blow  i    thou  hast  us'd  me  well —  [Draws. 

Alt.  This  to  thy  heart 

Hor.  Yet  hold — By  Heav'n  his  father's  in  his  face! 
Spite  of  my  wrongs,  my  heart  runs  o'er  with  tender- 
ness, 321 
And  I  could  rather  die  myself  than  hurt  him. 

Alt.  Defend  thyself:  for  by  my  much  \vron»'d  love, 
I  swear,  the  poof  evasion  shall  not  save  thee. 
Hor.  Yet  hold — "  thou  know'st  I  dare — think  how 

"   we've  liv'd 

[They  jight;  Altamont  presses  on  Horatio  who 

retires. 

"  Nay  then,  'tis  brutal  violence  ;  and  thus, 
*'  Thus  Nature  bids  me  guard  the  life  she  gave. 

"  [They  fight. 

LAVINIA  enters,  and  runs  l-eticeen  their  swords. 

Lav.  My  brother!  my  Horatio  !  is  it  possible? 
Oh,  turn  your  cruel  swords  upon  Lavinia. 
If  you  must  quench  your  impious  rage  in  blood, 
Behold,   my  heart  shall  give  you  all  her  store, 
To  save  those  dearer  streams  that  flow  from  yours. 

Alt.  'Tis  well  thou  hast  found  a  safe -guard  ;  none 

but  this. 
No  pow'r  on  earth  could  save  thee  from  my  fury. 

"    Lav,  O  fatal,  deadly  sound !" 

HOT.  Safely  from  thee! 

Away,  vain  boy  !     Hast  thou  forgot  the  reverence 
Due  to  my  arm,  thy  first,  thy  great  example, 
Which  pointed  out  thy  way  to  noble  daring, 
And  shew 'u  thee  what  it  was  to  be  a  man? 

Lav.   What  busy,   meddling   fiend,    what   foe   to 
goodness"  310 

Could  kindle  such  a  discord  ?   "Oh,  layby 
"  Those  most  ungentle  looks,  and  angry  weapon?, 
f(  Unless  you  moan  my  griefs  and  killing  fears 
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"  Should  stretch  me  out  at  yovir  relentless  feet, 
"  A  wretched  corse,  the  victim  of  year  fury." 

HOT.  Ask'st  thou  what  made  us  foes?     Twas  base 

ingratitude, 

'Twas  such  a  sin  to  friendship,  as  Heav'n's  mercy, 
That  strives  with  man's  untoward,  monstrous  wicked- 
ness, 

Unwearied  with  forgiving,  scarce  could  pardon. 
He  who  was  all  to  me,  child,  brother,'  friend, 
With  barb'rous,  bloody  malice,  sought  my  life. 

Alt.  Thou  art  my  sister,  and  I  would  not  makethee 
The  lonely  mourner  of  a  wuiow'd  bed; 
Therefore",  thy  husband's  life  is  safe  :  but  warn  him, 
No  more  to  know  this  hospitable  roof. 
He  has  but  ill  repaid  Sciolto's  bounty. 
We  must  not  meet ;  'tis  dangerous.     Farewell. 

[He  is  going  out,  Lavinia  holds  Inm. 
Lav.  Stay,  Aluunont,  my  brother,  stay;   "if  ever 
Nature,  or  what  is  nearer  much  than  nature, 
The  kind  consent  of  our  agreeing  minds, 
Have  made  us  dear  to  one  another/stav, 
And  speak  one  gentle  word  to  your  Horati«. 
Behold,   his  anger  melts,  he  longs  to  love  you, 
To  call  you  friend,   then  press  you  hard  with  a!i 
The  lender,   speechless  joy  of  reconcilement." 
Alt.  It  cannot,  shall  not  be — you  must  not  hoU 

me. 

Lav.  Look  kindly,  then. 
Alt.  Each  minute  that  I  stay, 
Is  a  new  injury  to  fair  Calista. 
From  thy  false  friendship,  to  her  arms  I'll  fly; 
"  There,  if  in  any  pause  of  love  I  rest, 
"  Breathless  with  bliss  upon  her  panting  breast, 
"   In  broken  melting  accents,   1  will  swear, 
"   Henceforth  to  trust  my  heart  with  none  but  her  j" 
Then  own,  the  joys  which  on  her  charms  attend, 
Have  more  th.ui  paid  me  for  mv  faithless  friend. 

[Altamont  breaks  from  Lavinia,  and  exit, 
Hor.  Oh,  raise  thee,  my  Lavinia,  from  the  earth, 
It  is  too  much  j  this  tide  of  flowing  grief, 
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This  wond'rous  waste  of  tears,  too  much  to  give 
To  an  ungrateful  friend,  and  cruel  brother.  300 

Lav.  Js  there  not  cause  for  weeping?  Oh,  Horatio  I 
A  brother  and  a  husband  were  my  treasure, 
'Twas  all  the  little  wealth  that  poor  Lavinia 
Sav'd  from  the  shipwreck  of  her  father's  fortunes. 
One  half  is  lost  already.     If  thou  leav'st  me; 
If  thou  should'st  prove  unkind  to  me,  as  Altamont. 
Whom  shall  1  find  to  pity  my  distress, 
To  have  compassion  on  a  helpless  wanderer, 
And  give  her  where  to  lay  her  wretched  head  ? 

Hor.  Why  dost  thou  wound  me  with  thy  soft  com- 
plainings? 

Tho'  Altarnont  be  false,  and  use  me  hardly, 
Yet  think  not  I  impute  his  crimes  to  thee. 
Talk  not  of  being  forsaken  ;  for  I'll  keep  thee 
Next  to  my  heart,  my  certain  pledge  of  happiness. 
"  Heav'n  form'd  thee  gentle,  fair,  and  full  of  goodness, 
"  And  made  thee  all  my  portion  here  on  earth  : 
"  It  gave  thee  to  me,  a's  a  large  amends 
fc  For  fortune,  friends,  and  all  the  world  beside." 

Lav.  Then  you  will  love  me  still,  cherish  me  ever, 
And  hide  me  from  misfortune  in  your  bdsoin.     40(3 
"  Here  end  my  cares,  nor  will  I  lose  one  thought, 
"  How  we  shall  live,  or  purchase  food  and  raiment. 
"  The  holy  Pow'r,  who  clothes  the  senseless  earth, 
"  With  woods,  with  fruits,  with  flow'rs,  and  ver- 
dant grass, 

**  Whose  bounteous  hand  feeds  the  whole  brute  crea- 
tion, 
"  Knows  all  our  wants,  and  has  enough  to  give  us." 

Hor.  From  Genoa,  from  falsehood  and  inconstancy, 
To  some  more  honest,  distant  clime  we'ii  go. 
JCor  will  L  be  beholden  to  m>  country, 
For  aught  but  thee,  the  partner  of  my  flight. 

*'  Lav.  Yes,  I  will  follow  thee ;  forsake,  for  thee, 
fe  My  country,  brother,  friends,  ev'n  all  ]  have. 
**  Tho'  mine's  a  little  al!  :  vet  were  it  more, 
"  And  better  far,  it  should"  be  left  for  thee, 
"  And  all  that  J  would  keep,  should  be  Horatio 
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So,  when  a  merchant  sees  his  vessel  lost, 
Tho'  richly  freighted  from  a  foreign  coast, 
Gladly,  tor  life,  the  treasure  he  would  give; 
And  only  wishes  to  escape  and  live  : 
Gold,  and  his  gains,  no  more  employ  bis  mind  ; 
But  driving  o'er  the  billows  with  the  .wind,        421 
Cleaves  to  one  faithful  plank,  and  leaves  the  rebt 
behind.  '  [Exeunt. 


ACT  IV.    SCENE   1. 

A  Garden,     Enter  ALTAMONT. 
tf  Allamont.  WITH  what  unequal  tenapers  are  we 

form'd  ? 

One  day  the  soul,  supine  with  ease  and  fulness. 
Revels  secure,  and  fondly  tells  herself 
The  hour  of  evil  can  return  no  more  ; 
The  next,  the  spirits,  pall'd  and  sick  of  riot, 
Turn  all  to  discord,  and  we  hate  our  beings, 
Curse  the  past  joy,  and  think  it  folly  all, 
And  bitterness  and  anguish.     Oh,  last  night! 
What  has  ungrateful  beauty  paid  me  back, 
For  all  the  mass  of  friendship  which  I  squander'd? 
Coldness,  aversion,  tears,  and  sullen  sorrow, 
Dash'd  all  my  bliss,  and  damp'd  my  bridal  bed. 
Soon  as  the  morning  dawn'd,  she  vanish'd  from  me, 
Relentless  to  the  gentle  call  of  love. 

I've  lost  a  friend,  and  I  have  gain'd a  wife! 

Turn  not  to  thought,  my  brain  ;  but  let  me  find 
Some  unfrequented  shade;  there  lay  me  down, 
And  let  forgetful  dulness  steal  upon  me, 
To  soften  and  assuage  this  pain  of  thinking."  [£V;,: 

LOTHARIO  and  CALISTA  discovered. 

Loth.  Weep  not,  my  fair;  but  let  the  God  of  Lovo 
Laugh  in  thv  eyes,  and  revel  in  thy  heart, 
Kindle  again  his  torch,  and  hold  it  high, 
To  light  us  to  new  joys.     Nor  let  a  thought 
Of  discord,  or  disquiet  past,  molest  thce; 
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But  to  a  long  oblivion  give  thy  cares, 
And  let  us  melt  the  pr.-sfjut  hour  in  bliss. 

Cal.  Seek  not  to  sooih  me  with  thy  false  endear- 
ments, 

To  charm  me  with  thy  softness:  'tis  in  vain  : 
Thou  cans't  no  more  betray,  nor  1  be  ruin'd. 
The  hours  of  folly,  and  of  fond  delight, 
Are  wasted  all,  and  fled  ;  those  that  remain 
Are  doom'd  to  weeping,  anguish,  and  repentance. 
I  come  to  charge  thee  will)  a  long  account, 
Of  all  the  sorrows  I  have  known  already, 
And  all  I  have  to  come;  thou  bast  undone  me. 

Loth.  Unjust  Calista!  dost  thou  call  it  ruin, 
To  love  as  we  have  done  j  to  melt,  to  languish, 
To  wish  for  somewh.it  exquisitely  happv, 
And  then  be  blest  ev'n  to  that  wish's  height? 
To  die  with  joy,  and  straight  to  live  again  ;  40 

Speechless  to  gaze,  and  with  tumultuous  transport — 

Cal.  Oh,  let  me  hear  no  more;  I  cannot  bear  it ; 
Tis  deadly  to  remembrance.     Let  that  night, 
That  guilty  night,  be  blotted  from  the  year; 
*'  Let  not  the  voice  of  mirth  or  music  know  it ; 
"  Let  it  be  dark  and  desolate  ;  no  stars 
**  To  glitter  o'er  it;  let  it  wish  for  light, 
1  *  Yet  want  it  still,  and  vainly  wait  the  dawn  ;" 
For  'twas  the  night  that  gave  me  up  to  shame, 
To  sorrow,  to  the  false  Lothario. 

Loth.  Hear  this,  ye  pow'rs !  mark,  how  the  fair 

deceiver 

Sadly  complains  of  violated  truth  ; 
She  calls  me  false,  ev'n  she,  the  faithless  she, 
Whom  day  and  night,  whom  heav'n  and  earth  have 

heard 

Sighing  to  vow,  and  tenderly  protest, 
Ten  thousand  times,  she  would  be  only  mine; 
And  yet,  behold,  she  has  given  herself  away, 
Fled  frorii  my  arms,  and  wedded  to  another, 
Bv'n  to  the  man  whom  most  I  hate  on  earth — 

Cal.  Art  thou  so  base  to  upbraid  me  with  a  crime, 
Which  nothing  but  thy  cruelty  could  cause  !  6j 

V      ° 
f<     -v 
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if  indignation  raging  in  my  soul, 

I '"or  thy  unmanlv  insolence  and  scorn, 

tJrg'd  me  to  a  deed  of  desperation, 

And  \vuand  myself  to  be  reveng'd  on  thee, 

Think  whom  1  should  devote  tp  death  and  hell, 

\Vhom  curse  as  my  undoer,  but  Lothario. 

Hadstthou  been  just,  not  all  Sciolto's  pow'r, 

Not  all  the  vows  and  pray'rs  of  sighing  Altamont, 

Could  have  prevar'd,  or  won  me  to  forsake  thee. 

Loth.   How  have  1  faii'd  in  justice,  or  in  love? 
Burns  not  my  flame  as  brightly  as  at  first? 
E\'n  now  my  heart  beats  high,   I  languish  for  thee; 
j\Iy  transports  ore  as  fierce,  as  strong  my  wishes, 
As  if  thou  ne'er  had  blest  me  with  thy  beauty. 

Cal.  How  didst  then  dare  to  think  that  I  would  livfr 
A  slave  to  base  desires,  and  brutal  pleasures, 
To  be  a  wretched  wanton  for  thy  leisure, 
To  toy,  and  waste  an  hour  of  idle  time  with  ? 
]Nly  soul  disdains  thee  for  so  mean  a  thought.  80 

Loth.  The  driving  storm  of  passion  will  have  way, 
And  I  must  yield  before  it.     Wert  thou  calm, 
Love,  the  poor  criminal,  whom  thou  hast  doom'd, 
Has  yet  a  thousand  tender  things  to  plead, 
To  charm  thy  rage,  and  mitigate  his  fate. 

Enter  behind  them  ALTAMONT, 

Alt.  "  I  have  lost  my  peace" — Ha  J  do  I  live  and 
wake? 

Cal.  Hadstthou  been  true,  how  happy  had  I  been  1 
Not  Altamont,  but  thou,  hadst  been  my  lord. 
But  wherefore  nam'd  1  happiness  with  thoe  ? 
It  is  for  thee,  for  thee,  that  I  am  curst ; 
For  thee  my  secret  soul  each  hour  arraigns  me, 
Calls  me  to  answer  for  my  virtue  stain'd, 
IVIy  honour  lost  to  thpe;  for  thee  it  haunts  me,' 
With  stern  Sciolto  vowing  vengeance  on  me; 
YVit.h  Altamont  complaining  for  his  wrongs 

Alt.  Behold  him  here \_Comingforward. 

Ca  /.Ah!  [  6V  ar  t  i  ng » 

dlt*  The  wretch  J  whom  thou  hast  made, 
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Curses  and  sorrows  hasi  thou  heap'd  upon  him, 
And  vengeance  is  the  only  good  that's  left.  [Drawing. 
Loth.  Thou  hast  ta'eu  me  somewhat  unawares,  'tis 

true : 

But  love  and  war  take  turns,  like  day  and  night, 
And  little  preparation  serves  my  turn, 
Kqual  to  hoth,  and  arm'd  for  either  field. 
We've  long  been  foes,  this  moment  ends  our  quarrel  I 
Earth,  Heav'n,  and  fair  Calista  judge  the  combat! 
Cal. Distraction  !  Fury!  Sorrow !  Shame!  and  death! 
"  Alt.  Thou  hast  talk'd  too  much,  thy  breath  is 

poison  to  me; 

"  It  taints  the  ambient  air;  this  for  my  father 
"  This  for  Sciolto,  and  this  last  for  Altamont." 

\Tkey  fight ;  Lothario  is  wounded  once  or  twice, 

and  then  falls. 

Loth.  Oh,  Altamont!  thy  genius  is  the  stronger ! 
Thou  hast  prevail'd  ! — My  fierce  ambitious  soul 
Declining  droops,  and  alllier  fires  grow  pale; 
Yet  let  not  this  advantage  swell  thy  pride, 
I  conquer'd  in  my  turn,  in  love  I  triumph'd. 
Those  joys  are  lodg'd  beyond  the  reach  of  fate; 
That  sweet  revenge  comes  smiling  to  my  thoughts, 
Adorns  my  fall,  and  cheers  my  heart  in  dying.  [Die.*. 
Cal.  And  what  remains  for  me,  beset  with  shame, 
Encompass'd  round  with  wretchedness?  There  is  120 
But  this  one  way  to  break  the  toil,  and  'scape, 

[She  catches  up  Lothario V  sword  and  ojjers  to  kill 
herself;  Altamont  runs  to  her,  and  wrests  it 
from  her. 

Alt.  What  means  thy  frantic  rage? 
Cal.  Oil!  let  me  go." 
Alt.  Oh !  thou  hast  more  than  innrder'd  me !  yet 

still, 

Still  art  thou  here  !  and  my  soul  starts  with  horror, 
•At  thought  of  any  danger  that  may  reach  thee. 

Cal.  Think'st  thou  T  mean  to  live?    to  be  forgiv'n ? 
Oh,  thou  hast  known  but  little  of  Calisla  ! 
If  thou  hadlst  never  heard  my  shame,  if  only 
The  midnight  moon  ancj  silent  stars  had  seen  it, 
E  3 
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J  would  not  bear  to  be  reproach'd  by  them, 
But  dig  down  deep  to  find  a  grave  beneath, 
And  hide  me  from  their  beams. 

S/tiolto  itrithin.~]  What,  ho  1  my  son  ! 

"  All.  It  is  Sciolto  calls;  come  near  and  find  me  j 
"  The  wretched'st  thing  of  all  my  kind  on  earth." 

Cal.  Is  it  the  voice  of  thunder,  or  my  father? 
Madness!  Confusion!  let  the  storm  come  on, 
Let  the  tumultuous  roar  drive  all  upon  me; 
Dash  wny  devoted  bark,  ye  surges,  break  it  I  240 

Tis  for  my  ruin  that  the  tempest  rises. 
When  I  am  lost,  sunk  to  the  bottom  low, 
Peace  shall  return,  and  all  be  calm  again. 

Enter  SCIOLTO. 

Sci.  Ev'n  now  Rossano  leap'd  the  garden  wall—* 
Ha!  Death  has  been  among  you — Oh,  my  fears! 
Last  night  thou  had'st  a  dift'rence  with  thy  friend,  - 
The  cause  thou  gav'st  me  was  adamn'd  one. 
Did'st  thou  not  wrong  the  man  who  told  the  truth? 
Answer  me  quick- 

Alt.  Oh !  press  me  not  to  speak ; 
Ev'n  now  my  heart  is  breaking,  and  the  mention 
Will  lay  me  dead  before  you.     See  that  body, 
And  guess  my  shame  :  my  ruin!     Oh,  CahstaJ 

Sci.  It  is  enough !  but  I  am  elow  to  execute, 
And  justice  lingers  in  my  lazy  hand ; 
Thus  let  me  wipe  dishonour  from  my  name, 
And  cut  thee  from  the  earth,  thou  stain  to  goodness-— 
[Offers  to  kill  Calista,  Altamont  holds  him. 

Alt.  Stay  thee,  Sciolto;  thou  rash  father,  slay  ; 
Or  turn  the  point  on  me,  and  through  my  breast 
Cut  out  the  bloody  passage  to  Calista:  160 

So  shall  my  love  be  perfect,  while  for  her 
1  die,  for  whom  alone  I  wish'd  to  live. 

Cal.  No,  Altamont;  nn  heart  that  scorn'd  thy  love, 
Shall  never  be  indebted  to  thy  pity. 
Thus  torn,  defac'd,  and  wretched  as  I  seem, 
Still  1  have  something  of  Sciolto's  virtue. 
VPS,  yes,  my  father,  I  applaud  thy  justice; 
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Strike  home,  and  I  will  bless  thee  for  the  blow  j 

Be  merciful,  and  free  me  from  my  pain ; 

'Tis  sharp,  'tis  terrible,  and  1  could  curse 

The  cheerful  day,  men,  earth,  and  heav'n,  and  thee, 

Ev'n  thee,  thou  venerable  good  old  man, 

For  being  author  of  a  wretch  like  me. 

Alt.  Listen  not  to  the  wildness  of  her  raving: 
Remember  nature!  Should  thy  daughter's  murder 
Defile  that  hand,  so  just,  so  great  in  arms, 
Her  blood  would  rest  upon  thee  to  posterity, 
Pollute  thy  name,  and  sully  all  thy  wars. 

Cal.  Have  I  not  wrong'd  his  gentle  nature  much? 
And  yet  behold  him  pleading  for  my  life !  186 

Lost  as  thou  art  to  virtue,  Oh,  Calista  ! 
I  think  thou  can'st  not  fyear  to  be  undone; 
Then  haste  to  die,  and  beoblig'd  wo  more. 

Sci.  Thy  pious  care  has  given  me  time  to  think, 
And  sav'd  me  from  a  crime  :  then  rest,  my  sword  ; 
To  honour  have  I  kept  thee  ever  sacred, 
Nor  will  I  stain  thee  with  a  rash  revenge. 
But  mark  me  well,  I  will  have  justice  done; 
Hope  not  to  bear  away  thy  crimes  unpunish'd  : 
I  will  see  justice  executed  on  thee, 
Ev'n  to  a  Roman  strictness  ;  and  thou,  Nature, 
Or  whatsoe'er  thou  art  that  plead'st  within  me, 
Be  still;  thy  tender  smugglings  are  in  vain. 

Cal.  Then  I  am  doom  d  to  live,  and  bear  your  tri- 
umph? 

To  groan  beneath  your  scorn  and  fierce  upbraiding, 
Daily  to  be  reproach'd,  and  have  my  misery 
At  morn,  at  noon,  at  night  told  over  to  me, 
"  Lest  my  remembrance  might  grow  pitiful, 
"'  And  grant  a  moment's  interval  of  peace  ;" 
Is  this,  is  this  the  mercy  of  a  father?  200 

I  only  beg  to  die,  and  he  denies  me. 

Sci,  Henoe,  from  my  sight!    thy   father  cannot 

bear  thee ; 

Flv  with  thy  infamy  to  some  dark  cell, 
Where,  on  the  confines  of  eternal  night, 
Mourning,  misfortune,  cares,  and  anguish  dwell; 
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Where  ugly  shame  hides  her  opprobrious  head, 
And  death  and  hell  detested  rule  maintain; 
There  howl  out  the  remainder  of  thy  life, 
And  wish  thy  name  may  be  no  more  remembered. 

Cul.  Yes,  I  will  fly  to  some  such  dismal  place, 
And  be  more  curs'd  than  you  can  wish  I  were  ; 
This  fatal  form  that  drew  on  my  undoing, 
Fasting,  and  tears,  and  hardship  shall  destroy; 
Nor  light,  nor  food,  nor  comfort  will  I  know, 
Nor  ought  that  may  continue  hated  life. 
Then,  when  you  see  me  meagre,  wan,  and  chang'd, 
Stretch'd  at  my  length,  and  dying  in  my  cave, 
On  that  cold  earth  I  mean  shall  be  my  grave, 
Perhaps  you  may  relent,  and  sighing  say, 
At  length  her  tears  have  wash'd  her  stains  away ;  220 
At  length  'tis  time  her  punishment  should  cease; 
Pie,  thou  poorsutf'ring  wretch,  and  be  at  peace. 

[Exit  Calista. 

Sci.  Who  of  my  servants  *vait  there  ? 

Enter  two  or  three  Servants. 

Raise  that  body,  and  bear  it  in.  On  your  lives, 
Take  care  my  doors  be  guarded  well,  that  none 
Pass  out,  or  enter,  but  by  my  appointment. 

[Exeunt  Servants,  with  Lothario'*  lady, 

Alt.  There  is  a  fatal  fury  in  your  visage, 
It  blazes  fierce,  and  menaces  destruction. 
"  My  father,  1  am  sick  of  many  sorrows. 
t(  Ev'u  now  my  easy  heart  is  breaking  with  'em  ; 
"  Yet,  above  all  one  fear  distracts  me  most;" 
I  tremble  at.  the  vengeance  which  you  meditate 
On  the  poor,   faitWess,  lovely,  dear  Calista. 

Sci.  Hast  thou  not  read  what  brave  Virginias  did  ? 
With  his  own  hand  he  slew  his  only  daughter, 
To  save  her  from  the  fierce  Decemvir's  lust. 
He  slew  her,  yet  unspotted,  to  prevent 
The  shame  which  she  might  know.      Then  what 
should  I  do? 

But  thou  hast  ty'd  my  hand, 1  wo'  not  kill  her; 

Yet,  by  the  ruin  she  has  brought  upon  us,  24Q 
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The  common  infamy  that  brands  us  both, 
She  shall  not 'scape. 

Alt.  You  mean  that  she  shall  die  then? 

Sci.  Ask  me  not  what,  nor  how  I  have  resolv'd, 
For  all  within  is  anarchy  and  uproar. 
Oh,  Altamont!  what  a  vast  scheme  of  joy 
Has  this  one  day  destroy'd!   Well  did  I  hope 
This  daughter  would  have  blest  my  latter  days ; 
That  I  should  live  to  see  you  the  world's  wonder, 
So  happy,  great,  and  good,  that  none  were  like  you, 
While  1,  from  busy  life  and  care  set  free, 
Had  spent  the  evening  of  my  age  at  home, 
Among  a  litile  prattling  race  of  yours  ; 
There,  like  an  old  man,  talk'd  awhile,  and  then 
L<aid  down  and  slept  in  peace.     Instead  of  this, 
Sorrow  and  shame  must  bring  me  to  my  grave-* — -. 
*'  Oh,  damn  her !  damn  her!" 

-  Enter  a  Servant, 

Serv.  Arm  yourself,  my  lord  : 
Rossano,  who  but  now  escap'd  the  garden, 
Has  gather'd  in  the  street  a  band  of  rioters,  SCO 

Who  threaten  you  and  all  your  friends  with  ruin, 
Unless  Lothario  he  return'cl  in  safety.  [Exit, 

Sci.  By  Heav'n,  their  fury  rises  to  my  wish, 
Nor  shall  misfortune  know  my  house  alone, 
But  thou,  Lothario,  and  thy  race  shall  pay  me 
For  all  the  sorrows  which  my  age  is  curs'd  with, 
1  think  my  name  as  great,  my  friends  as  potent, 
As  any  in  the  state  ;  all  shall  be  summon'd  ; 
J  know  that  all  will  join  their  hands  to  ours, 
And  vindicate  thy  vengeance.     When  our  force 
Is  full,  and  arm'd,  we  shall  expect  thy  sword 
To  join  with  us,  and  sacrifice  to  justice. — 

{Exit  Sciolto, 

"  Alt.  There  is  a  stupid  weight  upon  my  senses; 
"  A  dismal  sullen  stillness,  that  succeeds 
"  The  storm  of  rage  and  grief,  like  silent  death, 
"  After  the  tumult  and  the  noise  of  life. 
tf  \Voukl  |t  were  death,  as  sure  'tis  wondrous  like  it, 
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For  I  am  sick  ofiiving  ;  my  soul's  pali'd, 
She  kmd'.cs  not  with  anger  or  revenge  : 
Love  w.is  th'  in  forming,  active  lire  within  :       280 
Now  tluu  is  cjiu-nch'd,  the  mass  forgets  to  move, 
And  longs  to  mingle  with  its  kindred  earth." 
[A  tumultuous  noise,  with  a  clashing  of  swords, 
at  a  little  distance. 

Enter  LAVINIA,  with  two  Sen-ants,  their  su'ords 
drawn. 

Lav.  Fly,  swiftly  fly,  to  mv  Horatio's  aid, 
Nor  lose  your  vnin  officious  cares  on  me  ; 
Bring  me  my  lord,  my  husband,  to  my  arms; 
He  is  Lavinia's  Hie  ;   bring  him  ine  safe, 
And  I  shall  be  at  ease,  be  well  and  happy. 

[Exeunt  Servants. 

Alt.  Art  thou  Lavinia  ?    Oh!  what  barb'rous  hand 
Could  wrong  thy  poor  defenceless  innocence, 
And  leave  such  marks  of  more  than  savage  fury? 

Lao.  My  brother!  Oh,  my  heart  is  full  of  tears ; 
Perhaps  ev'n  now  my  dear  Horatio  bleeds — 
Not  far  from  hence,  as  passing  to  the  port, 
Bv  a  mad  multitude  we  wero  surrounded, 
Who  ran  upon  us  with  uplifted  swords, 
And  cry'd  aioud  for  vengeance,  and  Lothario. 
My  lord  with  ready  boldness  stood  the  shock, 
To  shelter  me  from  danger,  but  in  vain, 
Had  not  a  party  from  Sciolto's  palace 
Jlush'd  out,  and  snatch'd  me  from  amidst  the  fray. 

Alt.  What  of  my  friend  ?  300 

Lav.  Ha!   by  my  joys, 'tis  he!  [Looking  out. 

He  lives,  he  comes  to  bless  me,  he  is  safe. 

Enter  HORATIO,  with  two  or  three  Servants,  their 
swords  drawn. 

1st  Scr.  'Twerc  at  the  utmost  hazard  of  your  life 
To  venture  forth  again  till  we  are  stronger: 
Their  number  treblee  ours. 

flor.  No  matter,  let  it ; 
Death  is  not  half  so  shocking  as  that  traitor, 
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IVly  honest  soul  is  mad  with  indignation, 
To  think  her  plainness  could  he  so  nbusM, 
As  to  mistake  that  wretch,  and  call  him  friend  5 
1  cannot  hear  the  sight. 

Alt.  Open,  th'ou  earth, 

Gape  wide,  and  take  me  down  to  thy  dark  bosom, 
To  hide  me  from  Horatio. 

HOT.  Oh,   Lavinia ! 
Believe  not  but  I  joy  to  see  thee  safe  ? 
Would  our  ill  fortune  had  not  drove  us  hither  : 
I  could  ev'n  wish  we  rather  had  been  wreck'd 
On  any  other  shore,  than  sav'd  on  this.  3C'0 

Lav.  Oh,  let  ns  bless  the  mercy  that  pre?er\  "d  us, 
'That  gracious  pow'r  that  sav'd  us  for  each  oilier : 
And,  to  adorn  ihe  sacrifice  of  praise, 
Offer  forgiveness  too;  be  thou  like  Heav'n, 
And  put  away  th'  offences  of  thy  friend, 
Far,  far  from  thv  remembrance. 

"  Alt.   I  have  mark'd  him, 
"  To  see  if  one  forgiving  glance  stole  hither: 
**  If  any  spark  of  friendship  were  alive, 
"  That  would  bv  sympathy  at  meeting  glow, 
*'  And  strive  to  kindle  up  the  flame  a- new  ; 
"   'Tis  lost,  'tis  gone;  his  eoul  is  quite  estrang'd, 
"  And  knows  me  for  its  counterpart  no  more. 

"  liar.  Thou  know'st  thy  rule,  thy  empire  in  Ho- 

"  ratio; 

"  Nor  canst  thou  ask  in  vain,  command  in  vain, 
"  Where  nature,  reason,  nay,  where  love  is  judge ; 
ft  But  when  you  urge  my  temper  to  comply 
*'  With  what  it  most  abhors,  I  cannot  do  it. 

"  Lav.  Where  didst  thou  get  this  sullen  gloontv 

"  hate? 

*'  It  was  not  in  thv  nature  to  be  thus  ;  340 

"  Come,  put  it  off,  and  let  thy  heart  be  cheerful, 
(f  Be  gay  again,  and  know  the  joys  of  friendship, 
"  The  trust,  security,  and  mutual  tenderness, 
"  The  double  jovs,  where  each  is  giad  for  both  ; 
*'  Friendship,  the  v/cahh,  ib.eiast  retreat  and  strength, 
*'  Securefigatnst  ill  fortune  autl  the  world  " 
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Hor.  I  am  not  apt  to  take  a  light  offence, 
But  patient  of  the  failings  of  my  friends, 
And  willing  to  forgive  ;  but  when  an  injury 
Stabs  to  the  heart,  and  rouses  my  resentment, 
(Perhaps  it  is  the  fault  of  my  rude  nature) 
I  own  I  cannot  easily  forgive  it. 

Alt.  Thou  hast  forgot  rne. 

Hor.  No. 

Alt.  Why  are  thy  eyes 
Impatient  of  me  then,  scornful  and  fierce? 

Hor.  Because  ihev  speak  the  meaning  of  my  heart; 
Because  they're  honest  and  disdain  a  villain. 

Alt.  I've  wrong'd  thee  much,  Horatio. 

Hor.  True,  them  hast.  8§0 

When  I  forget  it,  may  I  be  a  wretch, 
Vile  as  thyself,  a  false  perfidious  fellow 
An  infamous,  believing,  British  husband. 

Alt.  I've  wrong'd  thee  much,  and  Heav'n  has  well 

aveng'd  it. 

I  have  not,  since  we  parted,  been  at  peace, 
Nor  known  one  joy  sincere  j  '*  our  broken  friend- 
ship 

Pursu'd  me  to  the  last  retreat  of  love, 

Stood  glaring  like  a  ghost,  and  made  me  cold  with 
"  horror. 

Misfortunes  on  misfortunes  press  upon  me, 

Swell  o'er  my  head  like  waves,  and  dash  me  down ; 

Sorrow,  remorse,  and  shame  have  torn  my  soul  1 

They  hang,  like  winter,  on  my  youthful  hopes, 

And  blast  the  spring  and  promise  of  my  year." 

Lav.  "  So  flow'rs  are  gather'd  to  adorn  a  grave, 
"  To  lose  their  freshness  amongst  bones  and  rotten- 

"  ness, 

"  And  have  their  odours  stifled  in  the  dust," 
Canst  thou  bear  this,  thou  cruel,  hard  Horatio? 
Canst  thou  behold  thy  Altamont  undone? 
"  That  gentle,  that  dear  youth!  Canst  thou  behold 

"  him," 

His  poor  heart  broken,  death  in  his  pale  visage, 
Auu  groaning  out  his?  woes,  yet  stand  immdrv'd? 
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Hor.  The  brave  and  wise  I  pity  in  misfortune ; 
Bui  when  ingratitude  and  folly  suffers, 
'Tis  weakness  to  be  touch'd. 

Alt.  I  wo'  not  ask  thee 
To  pity  or  forgive  me;  but  confess, 
This  scorn,   this  insoleqce  of  hate,  is  just ; 
Tis  constancy  of  mind,  and  manly  in  thee. 
But,  Oh!  had  I  been  wrong' d  by  thee,  Horatio, 
There  is  a  yielding  softness  in  my  heart 
Cou'd  ne'er  have  stood  it  out ;  but  I  had  ran, 
With  streaming  eyes,  and  open  arms,  upon  thee, 
Ami  press'd  thee  close,  close! 

Hor.  I  must  hear  no  more  : 
Thy  weakness  is  contagious ;  I  shall  catch  it, 
And  be  a  tame  fond  wretcb. 

Zaw,  Where  would'st  thou  go  ? 
VVould'st  thou  part  thus?  you  shall  not,  'tis  impos- 
sible ; 

For  1  will  bar  thy  passage,  kneeling  thus. 
Perhaps  thy  cruel  hand  may  spurn  me  off,  400 

But  I  will  throw  my  body  in  thy  way, 
And  thou  shall  trample  o'er  my  faithful  bosom, 
Tread  on  me,  wound  me,  kill  me,  ere  thou  pass. 

Alt.  Urge  not  in  vain  thy  pious  suit,  Lavinia, 
1  have  enough  to  rid  me  of  my  pain. 
Gajista,  thou  had.it  reach'd  my  heart  before  ; 
To  make  all  sure,  my  friend  repeals  the  blow: 
But  in  the  grave  our  cares  shall  be  forgotten, 
There  love  and  friendship  cease.  [Falls. 

[Lavinia  runs  to  him,  and  endeavours  to  raise 
kittt. 

"    Lav.  Speak  to  me,  Altamont. 

He  faint.-, !  he  dies!  Now,  turn  and  see  thy  triumph! 

My  brother :    But  our  cares  shall  end  together; 

Here  will  1  lay  me  down  by  thy  dear  side, 

Bemoan  thy  too  hard  fate,  then  share  it  with  thee, 

And  never  see  my  cruel  lord  again." 
[Horatio  runs  to  Altamont,  and  raises  him  in  his 
arms. 
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Hor.  It  is  too  much  to  bear!    Look  up,  my  Alta- 

mont  ! 

My  stubborn  unrelenting  heart  has  killed  him. 
"    Look  up  and  bless  me;   loll  me  that  thou  liv'st. 
"  Oh!    I  have  urg'd  tin  gentleness  too  far; 

\_lit  revives, 

*'  Do  thou  and  my  Lavinia  both  forgive  me?"      4L'0 
A  flood  of  tenderness  comes  o'er  my  soul ; 
I  cannot  speak — 1  love,  forgive,  and  pity  thee — 

All.'},  thought  that  nothing  could  have  stay'd  my 

sovd  ; 

That  long  ere  this  her  flight  had  reach 'd  the  stars  ; 
But  tin  known  voice  has  Uir'd  her  back  again. 
Methinks  I  fain  would  set  ail  right  with  thee, 
Make  up  this  most  unlucky  breach,  and  then, 
\\ith  thine  and  Heaven's  forgiveness  on  my  soul, 
Shrink  to  my  grave,  and  be  at.  ea-.e  for  ever. 

Hor.   By  heav'n,   my  heart  bleeds  for  thee;  e'en 

tin's  moment, 

J  feel  thy  pangs  of  disappointed  love. 
"    Is  it  not  pity  that  this  youth  should  fall, 
"  That  all  his  wond'rous  goodness  should  be  lost, 
"    And  the  world  never  know  it  ?  Oh,  my  Altamont!" 
Give  me  thy  sorrows,  let  me  bear  'em  for  thee, 
And  shelter  thee  from  ruin. 

Lar.  Oh,  my  brother, 

Think  not  but  we  will  bhare  in  yll  thy  woes; 
We'll  sit  all  day,  and  tell  sad  tales  of  love: 
And  when  we  light  upon  some  faithless  woman,  440 
Some  beauty,  like  Caiista,  false  and  fair, 
We'll  fix  our  grief,  and  our  complaining  there! 
We'll  curse  the  nymph  that  drew  the  ruin  on, 
And  mourn  the  vouth  that  was,  like  thee,  undone. 
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ACT  V.     SCENE  I. 

A  Room  hung  with  Black  ;  en  one  side  Lothario's 
Body  on  a  Bier;  on  the  other  a  Table,  with  a  tikult 
and  of  her  Bones,  a  Book  and  a  Lamp  on  if. 

CALISTA  is  discovered  on  a  Couch,  in  Black;  her 
Hair  hanging  loose  and  disordered.  After  soft 
Music,  she  rises  and  comes  forward* 

"  SONG. 

"  HEAR,  you  midnight  phantoms,  hear, 
"   You  IK  ho  pale  and  wan  appear, 
**  And  Jill  the  wretch  who  wakes  with  fear  ; 
"  You,  who  wander,  scream,  and  groan, 
*'  Hound  the  mansions  once  t/our  own; 
"    You,  who  slitl  your  crimes  upbraid; 
"   You  ic ho  rest  not  with  the  dead; 

"   From  the  corerts  where  you  stray, 
*'   Where  you  lurk  and  shun  the  day, 
"  From  the  charnel  and  the  tomb, 
*f  Hither  haste  ye,  hither  come. 

'<   Chide  Calistafor  delay, 
"  Tell  her,  'tis  for  her  you  stay  ; 
"  Bid  her  die  and  come  away. 
"  See  the  sexton  with  his  spade, 
"  Sec  the  grave  already  made; 
*'  Listen,  fair  one,  to  thy  knell, 
"  This  music  is  thy  passing  lell." 

Cal.  'Tis  well  I  these  solemn  sounds,  this  pomp  of 

horror, 

Are  fit  to  feed  the  frenzy  in  tny  soul,  £0 

Here's  room  for  meditation  ev'n  to  madness ; 
Till  the  mind  hurst  with  thinking.    This  dull  flame 
Sleeps  in  the  socket.     Sure  the  book  was  left 
To  tell  me  something  ;— -for  instruction  ^hen — 
He  tenches  holy  sorrow  and  contrition, 
And  penitence. — Is  it  become  an  art,  then  * 
r  2 
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A  trick  that  lazy,  dull,  luxurious  gownmen 
Can  teach  us  to  do  over  ?  I'll  no  more  on't ; 

[Throwing  away  the  book. 
I  have  more  real  anguish  in  my  heart, 
Than  all  their  pedant  discipline  e'er  knew. 
What  charnel  has  been  rifled  for  these  hones? 
Fie!  this  is  pageantry; — they  look  uncouthlv, 
But  what  of  that,  if  he  or  she  that  own'd  'cm 
Safe  from  disquiet  sit,  and  smile  to  see 
The  farce  their  miserable  relicts  play? 
But  here's  a  sight  is  terrible  indeed  ! 
Is  this  that  haughty,  gallant,  gay  Lothario, 
That  dear  perfidious  ? — Ah  !  how  pale  he  looks  ! 
How  grim  with  clotted  blood,  and  those  dead  eyes ! 
Ascend,  ye  ghosts,  fantastic  forms  of  night,        '    40 
In  all  your  dift'reat  dreadful  shapes  ascend, 
Arid  match  the  present  horror  if  you  can. 

Enter  SCIOLTO. 

Sci.  This  dead  of  night,  this  silent  hour  of  darkness, 
Nature  for  rest  ordain'd,  and  soft  repose  ; 
And  yet  distraction,  and  tumultuous  jars, 
Keep  all  our  frighted  citizens  awake  : 
"  rl  he  senate,  weak,  divided,  and  irresolute. 
"  Want  pow'r  to'succour  the  afflicted  state. 
"  Vainly  in  words  and  long  debates  they're  wise, 
"  While  the   fierce  factions  scorn  their  peaceful  or- 
ders, 

{c  And  drown  the  voice  of  law  in  noise  and  anarchy." 
Amidst  the  general  wreck,  see  where  she  stands, 

[Pointing  te  Calista, 

Like  Helen,  in  the  night  when  Troy  was  sack'd, 
Spectatress  of  the  mischief  which  she  made. 

Cal.   ItisSciolto!  Be  thyself,  my  soul; 
Be  strong  to  hear  his  fatal  indignation, 
That  he  may  see  thou  art  not  lost  so  fir, 
But  somewhat  still  of  his  great  spirit  lives 
Jn  the  forlorn  Calista. 

Sci.  Thou  wert  onc£  (30 

JVly  daughter, 
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v  were  it  I  had  dy'd, 
And  never  lost  that  name. 
& 

i  wert  the  very  darli    _  ze: 

he  day  too  short  to  gaze  upon  thee, 

55  I  could  gather  lor  thee, 
s  on  earth,  and  by  my  pray'rs  to  Hfeav'n, 
TN'ere  little  for  my  fondness  to  be- 

didst  thou  turn  to  folly,  then,  and  curse  me? 
Cal.  Because  my  soul  was  rudely  drawn  from  yours; 
A  poor  imperfect  copy  of  • 

**  NVhere  s;oodnei>,  and  ii:  \       -f  manly  urtue, 

'•   \Var  ;h;:.!v  pltimed,  and  the  idle  void 
"  I^H'd  up  with  lighs  belief,  and  easy  fond'  . 
It  was,  -because  I  \o\  'd,  and  was  a  woman. 

Sci.  Hadst  thou  been  honest,  thou  hadst  been  a 

cherubim ; 
But  of  that  joy,  a?  of  a  gem  long  lost, 

ad  redemption  gone,  think  we  no  more. 
Hasi  thon  e'erdar'd  to  meditate  on  deaih?  80 

Cat.   I  have  as  on  the  end  of  shame  and  s 

ihou coolly  thought? 
Tis  not  the  stoic's  lessons  got  by  rote, 
The  pomp  of  words,  and  pedant  dissertaL 

can  sustain  thee  in  that  hour  of  terror; 
Books  have  taught  cowards  to  talk  nobly  m  it, 
But  when  the  trial  comes,  they  stand  ag'^ast; 

•ou  considered  what  may  happen  after  it? 
How  thv  account  may  stand,  and  what  to  answer? 

'.urifd  mv  eyes  inward  upon  m 
:e  foul  ofieiice  and  shame  have  laid  ,. 
Therefore  my  soul  abhors  the  wretched  dwelling, 
And  longs  to  find  some  better  place  of  re<t. 

ju.-ilv  thought,  and  wort;. 

That  dwelt  in  ancient  Latian  i)reasts,  when  Rome 
Was  mistress  of  the  world.     I  wou'd  go  on, 
And  teil  thee  all  my  purpose;  but  it  sticks 
Here  at  tr,v  cannot  find  a  « 

are  the  telling,  if  it  be  a  pain, 
And  v  .  --auinaj  with  your  poigivard  here. 

"  r  3 
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Sci.  Oh !  truly  guess'd — see'st  thou,  this  trembling 
hand —  [Holding  up  a  dagger. 

Thrice  justice  urg'd — and  thrice  the  slack'ning  sinews 
Forgot  their  office,  and  confess'd  the  father. 
At  length  the  stubborn  virtue  has  prevail'd, 
Itmust,  it  must  be  so — Oh!  take  it  then, 

[Giving  the  dagger, 
And  know  the  rest  untaught. 

Cal.  I  understand  you. 
It  is  but  thus,  and  both  are  satisfy 'd. 

[She  offers  to  kill  herself,  Sciolto  catches  hold 

of  her  arm. 

Sci.  A  moment,  give  me  yet  a  moment's  space. 
The  stern,  the  rigid  judge  has  been  obey'd  ; 
Now  nature,  and  the  father,  claim  their  turns. 
]'ve  held  the  balance  with  an  iron  han,d, 
And  put  offev'ry  tender  human  thought, 
To  doom  my  child  to  death ;  but  spare  my  eyes 
The  most  unnatural  sight,  lest  their  strings  crack, 
My  old  brain  split,  and  1  grow  mad  with  horror. 

Cla,  Ha  !  is  it  possible ;  and  is  there  yet 
Some  little  dear  remains  of lo\e  and  tenderness 
JFor  poor,  undone  Calista,  in  your  heart  ? 

Sci.  Oh !  when  I  think  what  pleasure  I  took  in  thee, 
What  joys  thou  gav'st  me  in  thy  prattling  infancy, 
Thy  sprightly  wit,  and  early  blooming  beauty; 
How  have  I  stood,  and  fed  my  eyes  upon  thee, 
Then,  lifting,  up  my  hands,  and  wond'ring,  blest  thee; 
By  my  strong  grief,  my  heart  ev'n  melts  within  me  j 
I  coulu  curse  Nature,  and  that  tyrant,  honour, 
For  making  me  thy  father,  and  thy  judge; 
Thou  art  my  daughter  still. 
Cal.  For  that  kind  word, 
Thus  let  me  fall,  thus  humbly  to  the  earth, 
Weep  on  your  feet,  and  bless  you  for  this  goodness. 
Oh  !  'tis  too  much  for  this  ofteinfling  wretch, 
This  parricide,  that  murders  with  her  crimes, 
Shortens  her  father's  age,  and  cuts  him  off, 
lire  little  more  than  half  his  years  be  number'd. 
Set.  Would  it  were  otherwise— but  thou  must  die,— » 
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Cal.  That  I  must  die,  it  is  my  only  comfort; 
Death  is  the  privilege  of  human  natuie, 
And  life  without  it  were  not  worth  our  taking  : 
"  Thither  the  poor,  the  pris'ner,  and  the  mourner, 
"  Fly  for  relief,  and  lay  their  burthens  down."     141 
Come  then,  and  take' me  into  thy  cold  arms, 
Thou  meagre  shade  !  here  let  me  breathe  my  last, 
Charm'd  with  my  father's  nity  and  forgiveness, 
More  than  if  angels  tun'd  their  golden  viols, 
And  sung  a  requiem  to  my  parting  soul. 

Sci.  I'm  sumtnon'd  hence;  ere  this  my  friends  ex- 
pect me. 

There  is  1  know  not  what  of  sad  presage, 
That  tells  me,  I  shall  never  see  thee  more ; 
If  it  be  so,  this  is  our  last  farewell, 
And  these  the  parting  pangs,  which  nature  feels, 

When  anguish  rends  the  heart-strings Oh,   my 

daughter!  [Exit  Sciolto. 

Cal.  Now  think,  thou  curst  Calista,  now  behold 
The^desolation,  horror,  blood,  and  ruin, 
Thy  crimes  and  fatal  folly  spread  around, 
That  loudly  cry  for  vengeance  on  thy  head  ; 
Yet  Heav'n,  who  knows  our  weak,  imperfect  natures, 
How  blind  with  passions,  and  how  prone  to  evil, 
Makes  not  too  strict  inquiry  for  offences, 
But  is  aton'd  by  penitence  and  pray'r:  iGO 

Cheap  recompence  !  here  'twould  not  be  received, 
Nothing  but  blood  can  make  the  expiation, 
And  cleanse  the  soul  from  inbred,  deep  pollution. 
And  see.  another  injur'd  wretch  is  come, 
To  call  for  justice  from  my  tardy  hand. 

Enter  ALTAMONT, 

Alt.  Hail  to  you,  horrors !    hail,  thou  house  of 

death ! 

And  thou,  the  lovely  mistress  of  these  shades, 
Whose  beauty  gilds  the  more  than  midnight  darkness, 
And  makes  it  grateful  as  the  dawn  of  clay ! 
Oh,  take  me  in,  a  fellow-mourner,  with  thee, 
I'll  number g»oan  for  groan,  and  tear  for  tear; 
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And  when  the  fountain  of  thy  eyes  are  dr/, 
Mine  shall  supply  the  stream",  OIK!  weep  for  both. 
Cal.  I  know  thee  well,  thou  art  the  injur'd  Alta- 

mont  ; 
Thou  com'st  to  urge  me  with  the  wrongs  iVe  done 

thee  ; 

But  know,  I  stand  upon  the  brink  of  life, 
And  in  a  moment  mean  to  set  rne  free 
From  shame  and  thy  upbraiding. 

Alt.  Falsely,  falsely 

Dost  thou  accuse  me!     When  did  I  complain,      180 
Or  murmur  at  my  fate?   "  For  thee  I  have  • 

"  Forgot  the  temper  of  Italian  husbands, 
"  And  fondness  has  pr^vail'd  upon  revenge." 
I  bore  my  load  of  infamy  wilh  patience, 
'*  As  holy  n-,cn  do  punishment  from  Heav'n;" 
Nor  thought  it  hard,  because  it  came  from  thee. 
Oh,  then,  forbid  me  not  to  mourn  thy  loss! 
To  wish  some  better  fate  had  rul'd  our  loves, 
And  that  Calista  had  been  mine,  and  true. 

Cal.  Oh.AltAmonl!  'tis  hard  for  souls  like  mine, 
Haughty  and  fierce,  to  yield  they'vedone  amiss. 
But,  Oh,  behold  !  my  proud  disdainful  heart 
Bends  to  thy  gentler  virtue.     Yes,  I  own, 
Such  is  thy  truth,  thy  tenderness,  and  love; 
"  Such  are  the  graces  that  adorn  thy  youth,'* 
That,  were  1  not  abandon'd  to  destruction, 
With  thee  I  might  have  liv'd  for  ages  bless'd, 
And  dy'd  in  peace  within  thy  faithful  arms. 

Alt,  Then  happiness  is  still  within  our  reach. 
Here  let  remembrance  lose  our  past  misfortunes,   200 
Tear  all  records  that  hold  the  fatal  story; 
Here  let  ourjoys  begin,  from  hence  go  on, 
In  long  successive  order. 
Cal.  What!  in  death? 

Alt.  Then,  art  thou  fix'd  to  die? But  be  it  so  ; 

We'll  go  together  •  my  advent'rous  love 

Shall  follow  thee    "  to  those  uncertain  beings, 

*'  Whether  our  lifeless  shades  are  doom'd  to  wander 

"  In  gloomy  groves,  with  discontented  ghosts;   * 
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"  Or  whether  thro'  the  upper  air  we  fleet, 

*f  And   tread    the    fields  of  light,    still   I'll   pursue 

<e  thee," 
'Till  fate  ordains  that  \ve  shall  part  no  more. 

Cat.  Oh,  no!     Heav'ti  has  some  other  better  lot 

in  store 

To  crown  thee  with.     Live  a»d  be  happy  long  : 
Live  for  some  maid  that  shall  deserve  thy  goodness, 
Some  kind,  unpnictis'd  heart,  that  never  yet 
Has  listen'd  to  the  false  ones  of  thvsex, 
Nor  known  the  arts  of  ours;  she  shall  reward  thee, 
Meet  thee  with  virtues  equal  to  thy  own, 
Charm  thee  with  sweetness,  beauty,  anil  with  truth : 
Be  blest  in  thee  alone,  and  thou  in  her.  221 

Enter  Ho  RATIO. 

Hor.  Now,  mourn  indeed,  ye  miserable  pair ; 
For  now  the  measure  of  your  woes  is  full. 

Alt.  What  dost  thou  mean,  Horatio? 

Hor.  Oh,  'tis  dread  full 
The  great,  the  good  Sciolto  dies  this  moment. 

Cal.  My  father! 

Alt.  THat's  a  deadly  stroke,  indeed. 

Hor.  Not  long  ago  he  privately  went  forth, 
Attended  bnt  by  few,  and  those  unbidden. 
I  heard  which  way  he  took,  and  straight  pursu'd  him; 
But  found  him  compass'd  by  Lothario's  faction, 
Almost  alone,  amidst  a  crowd  of  foes. 
Too  late  we  brought  himai'd,  and  drove  them  back; 
Ere  that,  his  frantic  valour  hadprovok'd 
The  death  he  seem'd  to  wish  for  from  their  swords.. 

Cal.    And    dost  thou  bear  me  yet,  thou  patient 

earth  ? 

Dost  thou  not  labour  with  thy  muid'rons  weight? 
And  you,  ye  glitt'ring,  heav'nly  host  of  stars, 
Hide  your  fair  heads  in  clouds,  'or  I  shall  blast  you; 
For  I  am  all  contagion,  death,  and  ruin, 
And  nature  sickens  at  me.     Rest,  thou  world,      241 
This  parricide  shall  be  thy  plague  no  more ; 
Thus,  thus  I  set  thee  free,  [Stabs  herself. 
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//or.  Ob,  fatal  rashness  ! 

Alt.  Thou  dost  instruct  me  well.     To  lengthen  life, 
Is  but  to  trifle  now. 

[Al  lament  offers  to  kill  himself;  Horatio  pre- 

veiifs  him,  and  wrests  his  sa'ord  from  him.    » 
Hor.  Ha!   what  means 
The  frantic  Altamont  ?     Some  foe  to  man 
His  breath'd  on  ev'ry  breast  contagious  fury, 
And  epidemic  madness. 

Enter  SCIOLTO,  pale  and  lloody,  supported  ly 
servants. 

CaL  Oh,  my  heart! 

Well  may'st  th'on  fail;  Tor  see,  the  spring  that  fed 
The  vita!  stream  is  wasted,  and  runs  low. 
My  father!  vrill  you  now,  at  last,  forgive  me, 
If  after  all  my  crimes  and  all  your  sufPrings, 
J  call  you  once  again  by  that  dear  name? 
Will  you  forget  my  shame,  and  those  wide  wounds? 
Lift  up  your  hand,  and  bless  me,  ere  I  go 
Down  to  my  dark  abode?  260 

Sci.  Alas,  my  daughter! 
Thou  hast  rashly  ventured  in  a  stormy  sea, 
Where  life,  fame,  virtue,  all  wt  re  ureck'd  and  lost. 
But  sure  thou  hast  borne  thy  part  in  all  the  anguish, 
And  smarted  with  the  pain.     Then,  rest  in  peace: 
Lf  r  silence  and  oblivion  hide  thy  name, 
And  save  thet>  from  the  malice  of  posterity ; 
Arid  may'st  thou  find  with  Heav'n  the  same  forgive- 
ness, 
As  with  thy  father  here. Die,  and  be  happy. 

Cal.  Celestial  sound;!   Peace  dawns  upon  my  soul, 
And  ev'ry  pain  grows  less — Oh,  gentle, Altamont! 
Think  not  too  haidry  of  me  when  I'm  gone  : 

But  pity  me Had  I  but  early  known 

Thy  wond'rou*  worth,  thou  excellent ;  young  man, 

We  had  been  happier  both »«•,  'tis  too  late; 

Avid  yer  my  eves  take  pleasure  to  behold  theej 

Thou  art  their  last  dear  object Mercy,  H«*av'n  ! 

[She  dies. 
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Alt.  Cold!  dead,  and  cold  I  and  yet  thou  art  not 

chang'd, 

But  lovely  still.     Hadst  thou  a  thousand  faults, 
What  heart  so  hard,   what  virtue  so  sever*,  280 

But  at  that  beauty  must  of  force  relented, 
Melted  to  pitv,  love,  ..IK!  to  forgiveness? 

Sci.  Oh,   turn  thee  from  that  fatal  object,  AH^- 

rnont, 

Come  near,  and  let  me  bless  thee,  ere  I  die. 
To  thee,  and  brave  Horatio,  I  bequeath 

My  fortunes Lay  me  by  thy  noble  father. 

And  love  my  memory,  as  thou  hast  his; 

For  thou  hast  been  my  son — Oh,  gracious  Heav'n  ! 

Thou  that  hast  endless  blessings  still  in  store 

For  virtue,  and  for  filial  piety, 

Let  grief,  disgrace,  and  want  be  far  away  j 

But  multiply  thy  mercies  on  his  head. 

Let  honour,  greatness,  goodness,  still  be  with  him, 

And  peace  in  all  his  ways———  [He  dies, 

Ate.  Take,  take  it  all : 
To  ihee,  Horatio,  1  resign  the  gift, 
Whiie  I  pursue  my  father,  and  my  love, 
And  find  my  only  portion  in  the  grave. 

//or.  The  storm  of  grief  bears  hard  upon  his  youth, 
And  bends  him  like  a  drooping  flower,  to  earth.     $00 
J<v  5-n-ch  examples  arc  we  taught  to  prove 
The  r.nrro\vs  that  acrend'unlawful  love. 
Death  or  some  worse  misfortune,  soon  divide, 
The  injur'd  bridegroom  from  his  guilty  bride, 
Jf  you  would  have  the  nuptial  union  last, 
L«-l  viitue  be  the  bfiiid  that  ties  it  fast. 

["Exeunt  or/ines. 


EPILOGUE. 

YOU  ^ce  the  tr'toping  dame  could  fold  no  favour ; 
JJtearlt/  she  paid  for  breach  oj' good  behaviour  $ 
Nor  could  her  loving  husband's  fondness  save  her' 
Italian  ladies  lead  Init  scurvy  lives, 
There  s  dreadful  dealings  with  eloping  wives: 
Thus  'Us,  because  these  liuslands  are  oley'd 
ty)  force  of '  laics ,  which  for  themselves  they  made. 
With  tales  of  old  prescriptions  they  confine 
The  right  of  marriage-rules  to  their  male  line, 
And  huff  and  domineer  1 y  right  divine. 
Had  we  the  pow'r  we'd  make  the  tyrants  know 
What  'tis  to  fail  in  duties  which  they  owe; 
We'd  teach  the  saunf'ring  'squire  who  loves  to  roam, 
forgetful  of  his  own  dear  spouse  at  home; 
Who  snores  at  night,  supinely  ly  her  side  ; 
'Twos  not  for  this  the  nuptial  knot  was  ty  d. 
The  plodding  petty-fogger,  and  the  cif, 
Have  learn' d,  at  least,  this  m«dcrn  -waif  of  wit , 
Each  ill-bred,  senseless  rogue,  tho'  ne'er  so  dull, 
Has  th?  impudence  to  think  his  wife  a  fool ; 
fie  spejids  the  night,  where  merry  wags  resort, 
With  joking  clubs,  and  eigh  teen-penny  port ; 
While  she,  poor  soul,  ''s  contented  to  regale, 
~13y  a  sad  sea-coal  Jire,  with  wigs  and  ale. 
Well  may  the  cuckold-making  tribe  Jind  grace, 
And  Jill  an  absent  husband's  empty  place. 
If  you  ivoud  e'er  bring  constancy  in  fashion. 
You  men  must  first  begin  the  reformation. 
Then  shall  the  golden  age  of  love  return, 
No  turtle  for  her  wand'ring  mate  shall  mourn; 
No  foreign  charms  shall  cause  domestic  strife, 
But  every  married  man  shall  toast  his  wife  ; 
•Phillis  shall  not  be  to  the  country  sent, 
for  carnivals  in  town  to  keep  a  tedious  Lent; 
Lampoons  shall  cease,  and  envious  scandal  die* 
And  all  shall  live  in  peace,  like  my  good  man  and  1. 
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